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Words are hoops 

Through which to leap upon meanings, 
Which are horses’ backs, 

Bare, moving. 


Witter Bynner, “Horses,” 1919 
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Introduction 


This is the story of how Jane Addams (1860-1935) used social evolutionary 
theorizing to develop a method of ethical deliberation, useful for addressing 
the most troubling social problems of her era. She presented this method in 
her first book, Democracy and Social Ethics, published in 1902. This book is 
considered her most philosophical and is the one most beloved after Twenty 
Years at Hull-House.' Scholars use it to confirm and deepen their understand- 
ing of Addams as a progressive social reformer, a classical American pragma- 
tist, and an advocate for democratic citizenship. Few associate Addams with 
theories of social evolution. In Democracy and Social Ethics Addams’s grace- 
ful writing and compelling vignettes both carry and conceal evidence of social 
evolutionary thinking that lies just below the text’s surface. They also conceal 
the extraordinary creativity with which she developed her method through 
successive iterations of its use. 

This book will demonstrate that the key to reconstructing Addams’s argu- 
ment in Democracy and Social Ethics is to locate it among the social evolution- 
ary theories prominent in the late nineteenth century. I have drawn from phi- 
losophy, history, literature, rhetoric, and more to create a hybrid methodology 
suited for bringing this evidence to light. My method is in part archeological, 
as I excavate Addams’s texts to identify her intellectual resources and place 
them on the conceptual map of social evolutionary theorizing. My method is 
also architectural, as I use this material to reconstruct Addams’s argument in 
the text. 

My reading of the text may startle those already acquainted her work. I 
have tried to come as close as possible for someone in the twenty-first century 
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to uncover how educated readers of her day would have understood the pat- 
terns of reasoning Addams employed. 

For some years I examined Addams’s writings in the usual way that philos- 
ophers do: pull out the arguments from a text, evaluate them, compare them 
with those of other philosophers, use them to think about contemporary con- 
cerns. Like many of my colleagues, I was pleased to explore texts of a woman 
intellectual from the past whose gracious, vigorous prose spoke directly to 
issues of our day. The more I studied Addams’s writings, though, the more 
mysterious they became. Addressing educated lay audiences, Addams could 
allude briefly to then-current controversies and now forgotten theorists with 
a mere flick of a verbal wrist. As I read her analyses of family relations, social 
unrest, and war, odd turns of phrase I had formerly regarded as background 
noise began to trouble me. Why, in an 1895 passage on unionizing sweatshop 
workers, did Addams call isolation a “social crime” that leads to “extermina- 
tion”? Why did she write in 1907 that the crowded, immigrant sections of the 
city “exhibit such an undoubted tendency to barbarism and degeneracy”? 
Why in 1915, when addressing an international gathering of women at The 
Hague, did Addams urge her audience to attend to “deep-set racial impulses” 
and “primitive human urgings”? Why did she use convoluted syntax, writing 
for example, that Democracy and Social Ethics is about people “who are being 
impelled by the newer conception of democracy”? Why didn’t she simply 
say that people are attracted to it? The more I read, the more these verbal pe- 
culiarities insisted I give them attention. Intuitively, I was following Thomas 
Kuhn’s advice to start with the peculiar verbal hiccups that don’t seem to fit 
and seek an interpretation in which they make sense.” 

I began by identifying sources for the many unattributed quotations Ad- 
dams included in essays written in the 1890s and revised as chapters for De- 
mocracy and Social Ethics. I sniffed out passages in her texts that I suspected 
contained paraphrased (and sometimes quoted) material for which Addams 
gave no markers. I kept a phrase file of terms Addams and her contemporaries 
used with some frequency. A small subset of these terms includes adjust- 
ment, association, claim, dynamic, fellowship, instincts, intelligence, motive, 
perplexity, primitive, reconstruction, scientific, and sympathy. Archive.org, 
Hathitrust.org, and the JSTOR database were my constant companions as 
I searched through late nineteenth-century writings to decode the language 
with which Addams and her contemporaries exchanged ideas. How partici- 
pants framed the debates and the kinds of reasons they considered most sa- 
lient were more important for my purposes than their conclusions. 
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William James gives the clue to understanding these keywords and the 
debates in which they functioned. He writes, “Every definite image in the 
mind is steeped and dyed in the free water that flows round it. . . . The signifi- 
cance, the value, of the image is all in this halo or penumbra that surrounds 
and escorts it.”* Much of the meaning of the era’s key terms resided in their 
penumbras of associations. These carried considerable evolutionary content 
that the terms no longer carry today. To follow Addams’s reasoning, these 
key terms must be translated in a sense, set within the penumbras of asso- 
ciations as understood in Addams’s time. Thomas Kuhn is right about what 
happens when one finds a conceptual map on which a writer’s verbal oddi- 
ties are located: “When these passages make sense, then you may find that 
the more central passages, ones you previously thought you understood, have 
changed their meaning.” Placed on the conceptual map of social evolution- 
ary theorizing, Addams’s conceptions of democracy and social ethics take on 
deeper meanings, while being transformed in sometimes jarring ways. 

This book benefits from recent scholarship on Addams. While Addams 
has long been recognized as a social reform activist, recent scholars have fo- 
cused on her intellectual contributions. Biographer Louise W. Knight traces 
Addams’s path from her father’s moral absolutism to her own, experience- 
tested pragmatist ethic. Historian Victoria Bissell Brown pays particular at- 
tention to how Addams honed her intellectual powers through religious 
questioning. Literary scholar Katherine Joslin chronicles Addams’s life as a 
writer.° Scholars in history, literature, rhetoric, religious studies, sociology, 
social work, political science, feminist and gender studies, and peace studies 
find in her writings valuable patterns for their own explorations. For exam- 
ple, scholars have found helpful models for public administration and urban 
planning in Addams’s texts, as well as prototypes for new methodologies of 
social science research.’ Contemporary political theorists have adapted Ad- 
dams’s ideas in their discussions of communitarianism, cosmopolitanism, 
democratic citizenship, and democratic rhetoric. Addams’s ideas appear in 
contemporary feminist theorizing on ethics, aesthetics, and the environment.® 

A number of scholars have focused specifically on the method of ethical 
deliberation Addams employs in Democracy and Social Ethics. Approaching 
the text with different lenses, they have illuminated Addams’s fundamental 
ethical orientation. Louise W. Knight writes that Addams, “believing deeply 
in the ideals of cooperation and democracy, . . . turned them into a way of 
life.” Knight traces Addams’s fascination with the cooperative movement 
that countered the individualism lying at the heart of classical economic and 
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political liberalism. Cooperators designed workplaces and communities in 
which ownership, governance, and the benefits and burdens of social life were 
shared equitably and cooperatively. With her fellow Hull House residents 
and neighbors, Addams experimented with a coal cooperative, a coopera- 
tive kitchen, and a cooperative residence for young working women. Knight 
writes that Addams carried the spirit of cooperation into her understanding 
of democracy, asking citizens to form relationships with people of every social 
class and to give special credence to those at society’s lower margin because 
of their intimate knowledge of abject social conditions.” 

Philosopher Maurice Hamington reads Democracy and Social Ethics 
through the lens of feminist literature on the ethics of care. Care ethics cen- 
ters attention on the relations among people and on the caregiving required 
to sustain them. Hamington writes that Addams extends care ethics into the 
social and political arena, asking people to cultivate what he calls “social hab- 
its of care.” For Addams, he writes, democracy names the setting in which 
institutions, policies, and cultural habits are formed and sustained through 
attending to the community’s health and well-being.” 

In her introduction to the University of Illinois Press reprint edition of 
Democracy and Social Ethics, philosopher Charlene Haddock Seigfried char- 
acterizes Addams’s method as “autobiographical, contextual, pluralistic, nar- 
rational, experimentally fallibilist, and embedded in history and specific so- 
cial movements.”” Seigfried confirms Addams’s standing as one of the early 
classical American pragmatists by showing how closely her methodology 
resonates with theirs. Both emphasize process, context, growth, experience 
as interaction between organism and environment, and theory as arising from 
and tested in lived experience. Seigfried highlights how for Addams ethical 
growth depends upon responding to the moral perplexities of daily life with 
all of one’s capacities, affective and relational as well as rational. Democratic 
relations are ones of reciprocity as people work through these perplexities 
together.” 

Knight, Hamington, and Seigfried demonstrate how markedly Addams’s 
conceptions of ethics and democracy differ from more traditional ones. Her 
relational ethics contrasts with theories based on abstract universal principles 
such as Kant’s rational deontology, a utilitarian calculus, or a theory of virtues 
to be inculcated into one’s character. For Addams, acting ethically is not a 
matter of taking abstract principles and “applying” them in daily life. These 
scholars also contrast Addams’s conception of democracy with the usual 
assumption that democracy is a form of governmental machinery. Addams 
begins with persons in relation rather than with autonomous individuals 
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who enter into a social contract aimed at preserving their own autonomy of 
thought and action. 

To account for Addams’s pragmatism, contemporary scholars rightly stress 
how Addams’s activism informed her theorizing. Her activism, they write, 
brought her to understand the individual self as deeply social and relational. It 
also brought her to attend far more closely to issues of gender and social class 
than her pragmatist male counterparts did.” Addams’s capacity for reflection 
on her experiences was formidable. Knight observes that Addams “studied 
those experiences not for an hour or an afternoon but for weeks and months 
and years. . . . It was this persistent rethinking, and not only the experiences, 
that produced her profoundest insights.” Seigfried ties Addams’s activism 
and reflection into a “pragmatist-hermeneutic circle.” In this never-ending 
cycle, reflections on experience are tested by further experiences.” 

However, the picture that emerges is of Addams deriving her pragmatist 
vision primarily by reflecting on her experiences, supplemented by reading 
and conversations with a relatively restricted number of authors and social 
reformers." This gives a truncated account of the reach of Addams’s intellec- 
tual engagement. Philosophers and historians of pragmatism have discussed 
at length how Peirce, James, and Dewey developed their ideas through en- 
gaging with evolutionary thought.” This step has not been undertaken for 
Addams. This book fills this gap by documenting the vast array of evolution- 
ary concepts, images, and ideas Addams used to filter, reflect on, and reframe 
her experiences. Had she documented her writings scrupulously, her list of 
references would have included a large number of international intellectuals 
engaged in scientific research. Addams knew many of the authors person- 
ally; her correspondence with some of them spanned decades. This book tells 
how Addams shaped these resources to develop the method of ethical delib- 
eration she used to such stunning effect in Democracy and Social Ethics. It 
also documents how, in revising earlier essays for the book, Addams masked 
much of their evolutionary content. 

Addams did not advance her own theory of evolution but adapted various 
evolutionary theories proposed by others in developing her own ideas. For 
Addams and her contemporaries, the meaning of “evolution” was far more 
diffuse than it is today. The penumbras of associations and core meanings of 
“evolution” and “Darwinian” have shifted considerably since the late nine- 
teenth century. Darwinian evolution is now widely understood in terms of 
natural selection, resulting from random variations in genetic material. While 
most biologists in the late nineteenth century called themselves Darwinians, 
the range of evolutionary theories they proposed were generally directional 
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and progressive.” American biologist Vernon Kellogg noted in 1907 that his 
fellow biologists did not doubt the truth of evolution but had little use for 
natural selection. He writes, “The fair truth is that the Darwinian selection 
theories, considered with regard to their claimed capacity to be an indepen- 
dently sufficient mechanical explanation of descent, stand today seriously dis- 
credited in the biological world.” After pointing out weaknesses in alternative 
explanations, Kellogg admits, “We are immensely unsettled.””! 

Genetics emerged as a separate science beginning in 1900; Gregor Men- 
del’s mid-nineteenth-century experiments with pea plants lay forgotten in his 
monastery. Early geneticists focused on how traits were transmitted from or- 
ganisms to their immediate offspring. It was not until the 1930s that genetics 
merged with Darwin’s notion of natural selection, rendering the term “evolu- 
tion” more precise.” 

Late nineteenth-century social scientists were largely evolutionists and 
agreed that evolution was orderly and progressive. Their domain was the evo- 
lutionary history of the human race; they accepted but rarely debated how 
the human species emerged from its animal ancestors.” “Evolution” was 
less a term with specific content than a lens for understanding history, be it 
the history of species, cultures, ideas, morality, economics, law, or religion. 
To accommodate modern sensibilities one could substitute “historicist” for 
“evolutionary.” However, doing so risks losing the penumbra of associations 
that Addams and her late nineteenth-century peers regarded as integral to the 
terms “evolution” and “evolutionary.” 


THE DISCOURSE OF SOCIAL 
EVOLUTIONARY THEORIZING 


Mention social evolutionary theorizing today, and many readers hold their 
noses. Their minds move quickly to the social Darwinism of the late nine- 
teenth and early twentieth centuries, based on particularly bloody readings 
of the “struggle for existence” and “survival of the fittest.” They associate 
social Darwinism with using evolution ideologically to justify aggressive, un- 
restricted laissez-faire capitalism, racial oppression, imperialism, and war.” It 
is true that some theorists of Addams’s era used social evolutionary theories 
to justify these things. However, these theorists represent only a fraction of 
those who thought about humans and society in evolutionary terms.” 

By the late nineteenth century, evolutionary assumptions and patterns of 
thought pervaded intellectual discourse. Participants in this discourse com- 
munity shared texts, ideas, and ways of perceiving the world. Within the dis- 
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course, questions, themes, and vocabulary were shaped in highly malleable 
ways.”° Under the umbrella of “evolution” theorists on all sides carried out 
their debates regarding war and peace, male and female social roles, economic 
and governmental systems, racial distinctions, territorial expansion, religion, 
and ethical criteria for right and wrong.” Addams carried out her own theo- 
rizing within this discourse, deftly exploiting its materials’ malleability. 

With the theory of evolution, scientists became historians. Enlightenment 
notions of uniform, deterministic scientific laws and eternal, self-evident 
truths shrank into artifacts of a particular historical era, now past. Darwin 
makes the point, remarking, “All true classification [is] genealogical.”’* To 
understand how organisms are related to each other, Darwin looked for the 
“hidden bond” among organisms that places them into “communit[ies] of 
descent.””? Theorists regarded habitats, both biological and social, as always 
in process, always undergoing dynamic change. The organisms populating 
the habitat adapted in response to the environment as they evolved through 
minute variations. 

Just how these communities of descent evolved was a matter of intense 
debate. Early in the nineteenth century Jean-Baptiste Lamarck hypothesized 
that organisms could adapt to environmental changes by developing habitual 
patterns of behavior; these habits could evolve into instincts and be inherited 
by offspring. By midcentury, Herbert Spencer had identified evolution’s tem- 
poral direction, with organisms evolving from simple to complex, from homo- 
geneity to heterogeneity. In 1859 Charles Darwin proposed natural selection 
as the conduit for evolutionary change, although he admitted he didn’t know 
how it worked.” Biologists sought to identify patterns of growth and decay 
that would reveal the laws of evolutionary change. Some, such as Herbert 
Spencer, John Fiske, and William Graham Sumner, thought these patterns 
were deterministic. Darwin considered natural selection to be a matter of 
probability; geologist and philosopher Charles S. Peirce and William James, 
who donned the hats of physiologist, psychologist, and philosopher, agreed.” 
Psychologist and architect Henry Rutgers Marshall reminded his readers that 
nature’s laws are merely descriptive. Organisms, including humans, are sub- 
ject to these laws, not, he writes, as “slaves to laws extrinsic to us, but rather 
that we, being part and parcel of Nature, exemplify her characteristics.”*” 

Throughout the nineteenth century, biologists’ work on evolution cata- 
lyzed imaginations and reshaped the logic of every field, including philoso- 
phy, theology, and the arts. British legal scholar and jurist Frederick Pollock 
wrote in 1890, “The doctrine of evolution is nothing else than the historical 
method applied to the facts of nature; the historical method is nothing else 
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than the doctrine of evolution applied to human societies and institutions.”** 


Disciplinary lines were thin and wavering, as evolution from the earliest 
amoebas to the most sophisticated manifestations of civilization was consid- 
ered a continuous process. When geologists, for example, drew sociological 
and theological conclusions, no one accused them of stepping outside their 
realm of expertise.” 

As the social sciences emerged as distinct disciplines in the latter half of the 
nineteenth century, they too were pervaded by evolutionary reasoning. Social 
scientists defined their disciplines historically and understood their task in 
terms of tracing beliefs and social practices from their historical origins up to 
the present.”° Nearly all late nineteenth-century scientists equated evolution’s 
movement toward increasing complexity with progress.*” Geologist Joseph 
Le Conte was explicit: “Evolution may be defined as continuous progressive 
change, according to certain laws and by means of resident forces, i.e., by 
natural forces residing in the thing evolving.” He gives the name “social evolu- 
tion” to evolutionary progress in Homo sapiens.” Irish sociologist Benjamin 
Kidd waxed poetic, writing, “The whole plan of life is, in short, being slowly 
revealed to us in a new light, and we are beginning to perceive that it presents 
a single majestic unity, throughout every part of which the conditions of law 
and orderly progress reign supreme.”*? 

As theorists tried to make sense of empirical observations, they drew on 
all the theoretical materials they had at hand. They adapted ideas from pre- 
Darwinian development theorists such as Hegel and Comte, stirred in some 
idealism and romanticism, and funneled it all through biological evolution.” 
Preevolutionary writers lent inspiration, but later scholars were aware of their 
deficiencies. English essayist Walter Pater, from whose writings Addams 
culled many felicitous quotations, shaded his appreciation of Coleridge with 
nostalgia. Coleridge charmed him, even though the poet had clung to “those 
older methods of philosophic inquiry, over which the empirical philosophy 
of our day has triumphed.”“' Some of Addams’s British friends took on the 
work of updating these preevolutionary ideas: Frederic Harrison updated 
Comte, Sidney and Beatrice Webb did the same for pre-Darwinian socialists, 
and John Morley worked out an evolutionary reading of J. S. Mill.” With 
her contemporaries, Addams took seriously the analogy between the biologi- 
cal organism and the social organism, in which the health of each part of the 
organism is a function of their mutual interdependence. She thought of all 
humanity in relational terms, not as a collection of discrete individuals but as 
conjoined by affiliative bonds of affection and responsibility. 

There are good reasons why Addams’s use of social evolutionary theoriz- 
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ing has not yet been studied. Serious consideration of Addams as an intellec- 
tual and theorist is relatively recent. Addams did not enter biologists’ debates 
on how natural selection took place, and she often crafted stories to dress her 
use of evolutionary patterns of thought. Today’s readers are apt to interpret 
Addams’s historical references as examples or background material rather 
than seeing them as constituting evolutionary arguments. Also, the evolution- 
ary method employed a now discredited historiography of Eurocentric grand 
narratives that moved nimbly from humans’ earliest social groupings to the 
present. The theorists Addams found useful are rarely read today and, if read, 
are scorned as lacking rigor. 

Most scholars ignore Addams’s occasional references to evolutionary 
thought or pass them off as instances of outdated vocabulary.“ One excep- 
tion is political theorist Bob Pepperman Taylor. His discussion of the evolu- 
tionary content in Addams’s writings illustrates how disquieting this inves- 
tigation can be. In Citizenship and Democratic Doubt Taylor uses Addams’s 
analysis of the Pullman strike to give a sensitive, sophisticated reading of her 
moral philosophy and conception of democratic citizenship. Like others, he 
claims that Addams’s insights about ethics and democracy came from her 
experiences at Hull House and exemplify “how to do social theory from the 
inside out.”“4 More so than other scholars, Taylor gathers together several 
of Addams’s evolutionary references and tries to interpret them in light of 
her moral and political observations that he so much admires. He calls such 
references “pure wishful thinking” and the “Achilles’ heel of her democratic 
ethics.” He concludes that they indicate “an uncharacteristic intellectual lazi- 
ness and even a kind of intellectual dishonesty,” stating, “Darwinism has no 
teleology and no obvious sociological import whatsoever.” ® 

Taylor is to be commended for attending to evolutionary references in 
Addams’s writings, agonizing over them, and attempting to place them along- 
side her democratic commitments. His account illustrates how these refer- 
ences are indeed troubling to those unaware of how ubiquitous and varied 
evolutionary thought was in Addams’s time. In a sense, he tries to “save” 
Addams by claiming she based her theorizing on her life experiences as a 
social reformer. This sets up the tension of wanting to show that Addams was 
an intellectual and theorist, while failing to recognize that she used what every 
intellectual and theorist uses: the intellectual resources available in his or her 
time and place. In Addams’s era, these resources were infused with evolution- 
ary patterns, and Addams used them deliberately and extensively. 

If one wants to claim that Addams was an intellectual, then one needs to 
explore the full range of intellectual resources with which she in fact engaged. 
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Instead of ignoring or criticizing Addams for using social evolutionary pat- 
terns of thought, my aim is to see what Addams does with them. Which theo- 
rists does she draw on, and how does she use their materials? How does she 
deal with tensions within the discourse, and how does the discourse make it 
difficult for her to say what we today might want or expect her to say? And, 
most important, how does Addams use the discourse in constructing her 
method of ethical deliberation? Answering these questions makes it possible 
to evaluate Addams’s writings in a more nuanced way. While some used social 
evolutionary theorizing as a hammer of domination, Addams put it to work 
on behalf of the oppressed. She shaped it with subtlety to criticize the power- 
ful, while also appealing to their moral sensibilities. Creativity is granular. It 
cracks open crevices in the assumed geology of thought. While the Addams 
in this study may seem distant and strange, she also emerges as a creative and 
sophisticated theorist and literary artist, working with her era’s full panoply 
of intellectual resources. 


READING ADDAMS 


Undergraduate philosophy students are often grateful when Democracy and 
Social Ethics shows up on the syllabus. “She is so easy to read,” they say, 
comparing her with stiff standard fare by Aristotle, Descartes, and Kant. 
Unaware of the complications that lie below the text’s surface, students are 
charmed by Addams’s storytelling. Biographer Louise W. Knight, recalling 
one of Addams’s stories, notes, “Addams’s voice here is that of the novel- 
ist she might have become.” Literary scholar Katherine Joslin describes 
Addams’s approach to writing as turning literary naturalism “inside out by 
making social science more like imaginative fiction.”*° Knight and Joslin are 
right to attend to the literary dimensions of Addams’s prose. Addams made 
sociological observations and scientific theorizing more literary by incorpo- 
rating storytelling and multiple voices into her texts. I hope to capture how 
Addams’s literary imagination intersected with scientific debates within so- 
cial evolutionary discourse. 

Addams shaped her writings with considerable rhetorical skill. She had 
studied rhetoric and oratory in college; her books reflect the orator’s quest 
to enlist ethos and pathos, as well as logos.“ Nineteenth-century rhetoric 
texts taught speakers how to appeal to audience members’ imagination, emo- 
tions, and will, as well as their reason. Engaging their sympathies was critical. 
Addams followed the advice of Alexander Bain, author of her college rhetoric 
text, to evoke sympathy “by representing in lively colors the pains of oth- 
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ers.”48 Adams Sherman Hill, then Harvard professor of rhetoric and oratory, 
reinforced the point with a quotation from English theologian John Henry 
Newman, who observed, “Deductions have no power of persuasion. The 
heart is commonly reached, not through the reason, but through the imagi- 
nation, by means of direct impressions, by the testimony of facts and events, 
by history, by description.” Evolutionary psychologists thought that reason 
lacked the power to change behavior. Used alone, it was incapable of generat- 
ing the sympathy that would enable a person to act in response to the needs 
and conditions of others.” 

Rhetoric is the art of persuasion, and as rhetorician Margaret Marshall 
points out, Addams used rhetoric as a form of social activism.” In many of her 
speeches and essays, Addams employed rhetorical techniques to persuade 
her audiences to enact specific social reforms: to support women’s suffrage, 
to amend child labor legislation so it included newsboys, to use the interstate 
commerce clause to ensure that milk stayed sanitary on its trip from Wiscon- 
sin dairy farm to Chicago tenement stoop. Addams reshaped these materials 
in crafting her books. While her books contain calls for social reform, she 
aimed more deeply, using literary and rhetorical techniques to change her 
readers’ moral sensibilities and stretch their moral imaginations. 

In doing so, Addams was working within well-established literary and 
scientific patterns. Historian Daniel Wickberg describes nineteenth-century 
conceptions of the sensibilities as “bringing together the elements of sense 
perception, cognition, emotion, aesthetic form, moral judgment, and cultural 
difference”? He points to abolitionist literature in the United States and 
Great Britain that sought to move readers’ sensibilities until every perception 
and thought of slavery was thoroughly dyed with its cruelty.” In her narra- 
tives Addams also sought to reshape her readers’ sensibilities. In many of their 
minds, a news report about a city boy stealing coal from the railroad tracks 
called up images of urban juvenile delinquents from criminally inclined, mor- 
ally deficient southern European immigrants. Addams repositioned the news 
report within images of a peasant family newly arrived from the countryside, 
the boy eager to help his parents find heating fuel.”* Addams hoped to enable 
her readers to replace the first set of images with the second, reshaping their 
perceptions and feelings toward the new Americans they had initially feared. 

Evolutionary scientists whose work Addams used explored how people’s 
modes of perceiving, feeling, and valuing shape and shade the way they expe- 
rience the world. People’s ideas are enmeshed in these; logic cannot float free 
of them in consciousness. Psychologist and philosopher William James sees 
all these elements flowing together in the stream of consciousness. English 
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political theorist Graham Wallas describes the mind as “a harp, all of whose 
strings throb together; so that emotion, impulse, inference, and the special 
kind of inference called reasoning, are often simultaneous and intermingled 
aspects of a single mental experience.” In her narratives Addams activated 
these harp strings with agility. 

In an exquisite passage in The Second Twenty Years at Hull-House, Addams 
reminisces on how she sought solace from the brutalities of world war in the 
stability of the Swiss Alps, formations as permanent as geological time per- 
mits. Addams writes, “The human power for action mysteriously depends 
upon our capacity to throw into imaginative form that which we already know, 
upon a generous impulse to let it determine our deeds.” This sentence, an 
unattributed paraphrase of a passage in Percy Bysshe Shelley’s A Defense of 
Poetry, is an apt guide to how Addams constructed her texts.” “That which 
we already know” includes Addams’s vast knowledge of the sciences and hu- 
manities. She does not apply these so much as transpose, invert, and juxta- 
pose them in surprising ways. Addams writes texts the way musicians play 
with tones, timbres, and rhythms. Throwing all that we know into imaginative 
form is a task for a synthesizer, and Addams’s friends and colleagues per- 
ceived her that way. Hull House resident and journalist Francis Hackett ob- 
served, “One cannot talk to her for five minutes . . . without realizing that hers 
is the great gift of synthesis, of bringing things to unity, by ‘patience, subtlety 
and breadth’”°” 

Addams rarely responded to arguments with counterarguments. She 
rarely attacked. Her hesitancy to do so should not be attributed to lack of clar- 
ity or conviction, nor as accommodating the status quo. Rhetorician Robert 
Danisch writes that Addams adopted a “cooperative rhetoric” rather than an 
agonistic one, as more suited to her cooperative vision of social democracy.”* 
One-time Hull House intern Jean McNary decades later recalled Addams 
saying, “I don’t use dynamite words; they stiffen people’s necks.” Even if 
Addams’s exact words had dimmed in McNary’s memory, the sentiment ex- 
pressed sounds just right. The function of literature, Addams believed, was 
to overcome isolation and bring people into “the stream of kindly human 
fellowship.” Her writings are literary creations, crafted to do that. She aimed 
to soften her readers’ prejudices and enable them to listen to the voices they 
generally ignored. 

Addams’s reading of evolutionary science, her imaginative writing, and her 
conception of social reform all run in parallel. Evolutionary change is incre- 
mental as organisms and environments make mutual adaptations. Through 
her writings Addams seeks incremental alterations in moral sensibilities and 
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imagination, as these capacities are integral to reforming actions and habits. 
Social reform must proceed at a pace concomitant with human capabilities 
and frailties. To be effective, it should also be gradual so that linkages among 
instincts, habits, and actions can be reset. Recognizing Addams’s use of so- 
cial evolutionary discourse, set within imaginative forms, reveals the logic and 
sensibility of her layered ethical analyses. 


ADDAMS’S WORDS 


Readers may find it difficult to insert themselves inside the discourse of so- 
cial evolutionary theorizing and sort through the dense syntheses Addams 
knits into her texts. It is particularly challenging to do so with texts of a mere 
century ago that are peppered with ordinary words such as “democracy” and 
“sympathy.” To follow Addams’s reasoning, readers need to take those words 
out of the penumbras of associations that now feel natural and relocate them 
within a discourse they find remote and sometimes morally objectionable. In 
the pages that follow I immerse readers in that discourse by placing Addams’s 
words within the larger discussions that gave them meaning and significance. 
The intricacy with which Addams and her contemporaries webbed together 
key terms and ideas of the discourse thus becomes apparent. I hope readers 
will be able to detach themselves from habitual patterns of thought and imag- 
ine their way into those of the late nineteenth century. 

Scholars call this method “explicating” or “unpacking” a text. My task is 
to place Addams’s words and phrases under a microscope and turn up the 
magnification. I read key passages very closely to make explicit the meanings 
and assumptions they implicitly contain. These meanings are located in the 
penumbras, ones Addams’s educated readers, on hearing a word or phrase, 
reflexively assigned to it. While there is continuity in the terms’ denotations 
from the late nineteenth century to the present, the penumbras of these terms 
have shifted considerably. Contemporary Addams scholars have rightly iden- 
tified Addams’s intentions and methods in Democracy and Social Ethics, but 
reading the text with today’s understandings of terms such as democracy, 
sympathy, cooperation, and motive yields a thinner understanding than the 
text held for Addams’s contemporaries. 

Addams did not make this easy to do. The trail from Addams’s words to 
the particular theorists who served as her interlocutors is obscure. She liked 
to quote and paraphrase other authors but rarely documented her sources. 
Some quoted passages lack quotation marks. At times Addams gives no in- 
dication that she is paraphrasing from other texts. When her editor, Richard 
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Ely, asked her to add footnotes to her second book, Newer Ideals of Peace, to 
make it more scholarly, Addams replied, “I did not do that in ‘Democracy and 
Social Ethics) and assumed that the book was to be kept popular and collo- 
quial in style rather than exact and scholarly." In this, Addams was following 
practices used by other writers. One striking example is in The Souls of Black 
Folk, where W. E. B. Du Bois recounts when he first became aware of racial 
prejudice. As a school classmate refused his visiting card, “the shades of the 
prison-house closed round about us all.” Du Bois felt no need to place quota- 
tion marks around the phrase or to tell his readers that it comes straight out 
of Wordsworth.” Romantic poets, the King James Bible, Shakespeare, and 
ancient Greek and Roman texts functioned as a public repository of expres- 
sions, free for the borrowing. William James in his essay “The Moral Equiva- 
lent of War” followed an abbreviated documentation practice that Addams 
also used. James gives one casual mention to American economist Simon Pat- 
ten and to English political theorist Lowes Dickinson.® Only by digging out 
the texts James had in mind and comparing them with James’s essay does one 
discover that several of James’s passages form a virtual dialogue among these 
authors.™ An author could fulfill documentation requirements for an entire 
essay by one quick mention of a name. 

Sometimes Addams inserted a quotation because she liked it, but know- 
ing the source does not illuminate the meaning of the larger passage in which 
the quote is inserted. In these cases, I ignore the quotation or at most men- 
tion its source in passing. But sometimes, knowing the source opens up the 
significance and shape of what Addams is saying; that is, it fills out the late 
nineteenth-century penumbras of words and ideas. In these cases, I read 
the authors from whom Addams borrows to see what insights they give into 
Addams’s meanings and intentions. This enables me to name with specificity 
the particular theorists and theories of social evolution Addams’s employs in 
each essay and to identify the ones she returns to most often. Thus, identify- 
ing Addams’s sources is preliminary to explicating the text and reconstruct- 
ing the argument. This kind of close reading has not been given to Addams’s 
texts. It is through close textual analysis that the influence of evolutionary 
science emerges, and these analyses function as evidence for my claims. 

Identifying Addams’s sources and examining her seemingly odd syntax 
and turns of phrase does far more than supply the documentation she omit- 
ted. It opens the gateway to the intellectual world in which Addams lived, 
worked, and thought. This was a world in which social reformers were theo- 
rists, intellectuals were activists, scientists were storytellers, artists were scien- 


tifically attuned, and scientists and artists alike understood that working for 
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human betterment was an integral requirement of their calling. These link- 
ages had penetrated into the very meanings of keywords. Democracy, science, 
sympathy, association, cooperation, motive, and more bear their impress. The 
close textual analyses given here enable today’s readers to enter Addams’s 
intellectual world and come closer to experiencing the original fullness of 
Democracy and Social Ethics. 

This method of textual analysis shifts Addams’s position from sole author 
of a text to that of a participant in a vast, international conversation about the 
day’s most pressing social problems. Addams gives a useful image of this par- 
ticipation in “The Subjective Necessity for Social Settlements,” the subject of 
chapter 1. Here Addams compares the work of the settlement to a thousand 
voices singing Handel’s “Hallelujah Chorus.” The more cultivated voices can 
be distinguished, but they are given volume and strength by joining in unity 
with the chorus. 

Addams’s texts are solo performances only in a superficial sense. In them, 
the chorus includes her immigrant neighbors, her fellow residents at Hull 
House, her fellow reformers, and the intellectual world in which she partici- 
pated. When a soloist performs with a chorus, she quite literally does not 
sing the same music she rehearsed in the practice room. In performance, at 
every instant, the soloist listens to what the chorus sings and subtly shapes 
musical textures and inflections in response. She accompanies them as much 
as they accompany her. Sometimes, as is typical in operas, Addams and the 
chorus may represent different characters and sing different words. Think of 
Addams’s texts as her solo voice performing with sensitivity to the voices all 
around her. 

Addams took a decade to develop the evolutionary patterns of reasoning 
and ethical analysis she would use in Democracy and Social Ethics. It is dif- 
ficult to identify these patterns by focusing on the book itself, so I take an 
indirect route. Before discussing Democracy and Social Ethics, | first analyze 
essays Addams wrote in the 1890s. Given that my purpose is to track how 
Addams used social evolutionary thinking in developing her method of ethi- 
cal deliberation, I have chosen to examine her writings chronologically, going 
essay by essay through the 1890s and up to publication of Democracy and 
Social Ethics in 1902. Addams revised many of these essays as chapters in 
Democracy and Social Ethics, although she does not arrange them chronologi- 
cally in the book. 

Addams did not intend in these essays to generate a general theory of de- 
mocracy or of social ethics. She wanted to address the concrete social prob- 
lems of her day. Her aim in each essay was to figure out what to do, how to 
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resolve the problem if possible, or at least to ameliorate the suffering it caused. 
Each essay taken singly is an instantiation of Addams’s method, a case study 
of its use. I begin the discussion of each essay by sketching out the specific 
morally troubling situation Addams addresses—labor strife, municipal cor- 
ruption, familial tensions, tensions in charity work and in educating immi- 
grants and their children. Because these tensions were covered in the daily 
press, there was no need for Addams to provide full details in the essays them- 
selves. I then give a close reading of each essay by reconstructing its argument 
and explicating passages. Doing so enables me to identify the theoretical re- 
sources Addams employs and show how the penumbras of her words enter 
into her patterns of reasoning. 

These essays and Democracy and Social Ethics could be approached dif- 
ferently, of course. One might highlight themes across the essays, focusing 
separately on, for example, gender, race, and class; or the economic, political, 
and familial arenas; or how Addams uses science, literature, and then philo- 
sophical and theological perspectives. Organizing an analysis thematically 
would yield valuable insights into Addams’s thinking and activism. However, 
doing so would break up the synthesis of theoretical materials with a situa- 
tion’s concrete details that is integral to her method of ethical deliberation. 
Addams weaves the particulars of each situation into the warp and woof of 
her deliberations. Some thematic concerns and patterns of reasoning recur in 
multiple essays but not in a formulaic or determinative way. One cannot take 
one of her analyses, strip away situational content, and then generalize on how 
she would resolve other cases. 

To grasp how Addams developed her method of ethical deliberation over 
the decade, a more suitable image is needed than the usual linear one of go- 
ing from immaturity to maturity or from inchoate to fully formed. A better 
image for Addams’s pattern of development is the musical form of theme and 
variations. This is a universal form, found in jazz performances and Indian 
ragas and employed frequently in Western classical music. While the theme 
is present in the variations, each variation reveals the theme from new angles 
of perception as the voices layer in different patterns, and tones and rhythms 
are inflected in new ways. The cumulative effect is a richer experience of the 
theme’s meanings. 

Although Addams never states it this way, she analyzes each situation both 
as it presented itself at that time and as part of a historical trajectory. I call 
these the geographical and the historical axes and designate them as Ad- 
°s (4 


dams’s “theme.” These axes map onto “social statics” and “social dynamics,” 
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the terms sociologists gave to the two branches of their discipline. These axes 
functioned as templates, as Addams varies the evolutionary theories she uses 
to define them. She also varies which segments of the historical axis to employ 
as well as which point of view to emphasize. Sometimes employers’ voices 
dominate, sometimes those of the workers. In some essays Addams stresses 
the immigrants’ points of view and in others she attends to the perspectives 
of the native born. Because each essay is short and focuses on a specific so- 
cial issue, each presentation gives only a partial demonstration of Addams’s 
method. By layering the essays onto each other, it becomes possible to grasp 
the method’s analytic potential. Because Addams uses her method creatively 
and flexibly, words and phrases like “fuller,” “deeper,” and “more multi- 
faceted” describe the cumulative effect better than “mature” or “fully formed.” 

Chapters 1 and 2 deal with essays Addams did not include in Democracy 
and Social Ethics, but they are critical in laying out its groundwork. Chapter 1 
examines “The Subjective Necessity for Social Settlements,” Addams’s first 
published essay and one of her most widely read. She reproduced a large por- 
tion of itin Twenty Years at Hull-House.® I dig below the surface of the text to 
identify the evolutionary materials Addams implicitly invokes and construct 
an initial sort of annotated bibliography she will expand throughout the de- 
cade. I also point out hints of the rhetorical strategies Addams will refine in 
later essays. Chapter 2 examines “The Settlement as a Factor in the Labor 
Movement.” This essay is the first variation of Addams’s method of ethical 
deliberation and the first presentation of its theme. Addams employs the geo- 
graphical and historical axes to understand the era’s labor struggles and to 
find ethical guidance emerging from within these struggles. 

In chapter 3 I explore three essays Addams wrote in the mid-1890s and 
revised as chapters in Democracy and Social Ethics. In these essays Addams 
uses British socialist accounts of the evolution of democracy out of feudal- 
ism and adapts them to serve as the historical axis. She diagnoses the social 
problems under consideration as cases in which relationships structured by 
nondemocratic, feudal hierarchies persist and cause social disequilibrium. In 
these variations Addams emphasizes the psychological costs of living within 
relationships still structured by feudal patterns. 

In chapters 4 and 5 I examine essays Addams wrote in the late 1890s and 
also revised as chapters in Democracy and Soctal Ethics. For the historical axis 
Addams employs a German anthropological history of ethics from the earli- 
est human cultures to the present. Addams conceives of the city as a moral 
geology, with citizens of several strata of ethical evolution living side by side. 
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She uses this moral geology to criticize those with power in politics, charity 
administration, and education for failing to understand and respond to the 
voices and needs of recent immigrants. 

Chapter 6 analyzes Addams’s 1899 essay “A Function of the Social Settle- 
ment.” Addams did not include this essay in Democracy and Social Ethics, but 
it demonstrates the maturing of two elements of her thought that had been 
percolating throughout the 1890s. The first was her identification of the social 
settlement as the place where the culminating step of the process of scien- 
tific investigation, that of verification, is performed. The second element is 
Addams’s capacity to derive wisdom from authors with whom she had funda- 
mental disagreements and shape it with rhetorical skill. 

In the final chapter I show how in Democracy and Social Ethics Addams 
uses the movement from individual ethics to social ethics as the historical axis, 
substituting it for the British socialist and German anthropological accounts 
she had used in the essays. This new iteration of the theme fits awkwardly on 
the original essays and masks much of their evolutionary content. The para- 
dox of Democracy and Social Ethics is that in leaving its contents conceptually 
untidy, Addams produced a richer and more enduring text, one that invites 
her readers to participate as members of the chorus. 


BEYOND FANE ADDAMS’S EVOLUTIONARY THEORIZING 


Addams was very much a woman of her time. Rather than diminishing the 
significance of her work by dating it, reading Democracy and Social Ethics in 
its time, as an orchestration of multiple voices, opens up imaginative possibili- 
ties for interpretation and benefit. 

Addams’s voice is one of the most significant in the quest for social justice 
in American history. The current image of Addams is as an effective social 
justice reformer and a theorist of democracy. Jane Addams’s Evolutionary 
Theorizing deepens and complicates this image. By giving a detailed account 
of how Addams theorized within social evolutionary discourse, this study 
demonstrates that Addams was also a scientist, as science was understood 
at the time. Her activism was a form of testing scientific hypotheses. Addams 
could have titled her book “Democracy as Social Ethics” to indicate that it 
was a projection of what those terms could come to mean if people made ap- 
propriate interventions into the social evolutionary process. Addams’s hope 
and aim was that “democracy” and “social ethics” would become equivalent 
in definition and lived experience. 

Democracy and Social Ethics was the first of Addams’s ten single-authored 
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books. I regard its conceptual inconsistencies (as detailed in chapter 7) as 
marking an inflection point in Addams’s continual search for theoretical per- 
spectives with which to address injustices. Over her adult life Addams kept 
current with new scientific offerings. While she employed theoretical materi- 
als she had used in the 1890s in her later works, her references to them are of- 
ten fleeting and tucked within more recent scientific findings. fane Addams’s 
Evolutionary Theorizing, by developing in detail the theoretical materials Ad- 
dams brought to Democracy and Social Ethics, will aid in decoding Addams’s 
subsequent writings. 

While this study focuses on Addams, it also points to how widespread the 
discourse of social evolutionary theorizing was in the late nineteenth and early 
twentieth centuries. By mapping out the conception of science prevalent at 
that time and making explicit the penumbras of key terms, this study opens 
up new ways of interpreting that era’s texts. It also helps explain why so many 
social scientists at the time engaged in social reform. Today’s scholars of the 
progressive era generally attribute these scientists’ motivations to religious, 
philanthropic, and ethical commitments. In addition to these factors, these 
scientists placed the obligation to work for social reform squarely within the 
meaning of science itself.” 

This study widens current accounts of the European sources early Ameri- 
can pragmatists drew upon. In contrast to Charles Sanders Peirce’s emphasis 
on Kant and John Dewey’s on Hegel, I show how Addams drew extensively 
from British socialists and the offspring of Comtean positivism. This study 
also deepens our understanding of the intellectual relationship between 
Addams and Dewey. Older accounts assumed Dewey was the guiding influ- 
ence on Addams’s adoption of pragmatism. Charlene Haddock Seigfried, by 
carefully analyzing Dewey’s lecture notes on Democracy and Social Ethics, 
discovered that Addams was the complete pragmatist when Dewey was still 
shedding his Hegelian idealism.® Fane Addams’s Evolutionary Theorizing 
furthers Seigfried’s line of inquiry by demonstrating how Addams developed 
a pragmatist method of ethics well before Dewey articulated virtually the same 
method in abstract form in his 1908 book, Ethics. 

As indicated above, scholars, students, and citizens today draw inspiration 
from Addams’s life and writings. They are doing excellent work in bringing 
out how Addams’s insights on community, poverty, gender and race relations, 
and grassroots activism can inform our own work on behalf of social justice. 
In this book I step back from these specific issues to examine the larger pat- 
terns of Addams’s thought. Her methodology is a model of interdisciplinary, 
integrative thinking. If Addams were alive today, she would not conceptual- 
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ize people and societies as primitive or civilized. She would not debate what 
it means to be civilized or seek steps to advance civilization’s ascent. These 
were salient questions in her day, and in addressing them Addams made full 
use of the scientific and artistic resources at her disposal. If she were living 
now, she would steep herself in cognitive science, neuropsychology, environ- 
mental sciences, media studies, and more. Seeing how Addams in her day 
used the sciences in formulating a method of ethical analysis can suggest how 
we might do the same in ours. 

The larger patterns of Addams’s thought can aid us in revitalizing our 
understanding of citizenship and democracy. When I ask students what de- 
mocracy means to them, they invariably talk about individual rights and the 
freedom to do whatever they want. They refer to the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence, explain that all persons have rights, and identify government’s pri- 
mary task as protecting these rights. This conception of democracy with the 
detached individual at its center is stubbornly embedded in many citizens’ 
habits of thought. Addams’s writings make us realize how truncated and dis- 
torted this conception is. Sociologists no longer describe society as a social 
organism, but the sensibilities that lie in that image’s penumbra of associa- 
tions are ones we need today. Closest to its center is the responsibility to re- 
spond to the needs of others. Addams and her intellectual colleagues placed 
their understanding of freedom and rights within the psychological, social, 
and geographical interconnections that link us together. Freedom is achieved 
and rights respected when society’s members are nourished by and in turn 
nourish each other. 

John Dewey wrote to his wife, Alice, about his discussions with Addams 
during the Pullman strike. He recounted Addams saying “that we freed the 
slaves by war and had now to free them all over again individually, and pay 
the costs of the war and reckon with the added bitterness of the Southerner 
beside &c &c.””? To Addams, the Civil War would not be over until relations 
between those of African descent and of European descent are healed. In Ad- 
dams’s mind, this is the image of democracy to which we should aspire. Laws 
and governmental policies are essential for justice, but they are not enough. 

Addams does not give a complete analysis of politics and morality in De- 
mocracy and Social Ethics. She does not deny that some people and some 
actions are evil, but that is not the book’s terrain. Addams is most concerned 
with misunderstandings that occur among people of goodwill whose honestly 
held conceptions of the good do not align. Today, as public discourse be- 
comes increasingly shrill and divisive, we would do well to follow Addams’s 
example of listening with patience and civility. Addams knew that bringing 
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people into “the stream of kindly human fellowship” was essential for achiev- 
ing social justice.” Her sympathy and generosity of spirit were more than per- 
sonality traits; they are requirements for democracy. 

In her analysis of what role settlements should play in the labor move- 
ment, Addams names “self-distrust” as a crucial dimension of inquiry. She 
felt humbled by the enormity of the challenges she faced and regarded each 
step of her analyses as tentative and potentially flawed. The limitations of so- 
cial evolutionary theorizing are obvious to us now. Future generations will 
laugh at our own attempts to ameliorate social ills, asking, How could they 
ever think that? This is the human condition. We can only do the best we 
can with the conceptual tools we have and the moral sensitivities we foster. 
What Addams accomplished within social evolutionary discourse is stagger- 
ing; one realizes how staggering when the discourse and its limitations are 
clarified. Our tools for thinking and for social change are likewise limited and 
inadequate for the tasks that confront us. We should approach these tasks 
with as much creativity and good judgment as we can muster and, above all, 
with sympathy and humility. Addams shows us how. 


CHAPTER 1 


An Evolving Democracy 


“T agree with every word,” Samuel Barnett of London’s Toynbee Hall wrote 
to Addams upon reading “The Subjective Necessity for Social Settlements” 
and “The Objective Value of a Social Settlement.”! Others concurred. These 
two essays, the first ones Addams published, solidified Addams’s reputation 
as a leader in the rapidly growing social settlement movement. The body of 
“Subjective Necessity for Social Settlements” can be read as a prelude to 
the theoretical orientations and rhetorical modes of presentation Addams 
would refine throughout the next decade. Although Addams names very few 
of the theorists or theories her words presuppose, she leaves some clues for 
identifying them. These clues may be as subtle as syntax or located in the 
penumbras of the words she uses. By reading “Subjective Necessity” closely, 
major strands of Victorian evolutionary theorizing can be identified and an 
initial sort of annotated bibliography for Democracy and Social Ethics can be 
established. 

Addams and her colleagues in the settlement movement faced a world 
changing at a dizzying pace. In the final decades of the nineteenth century, in- 
dustrialization and migration transformed cities across the United States and 
Europe. Migrants from rural areas and abroad streamed into these cities to 
meet the growing need for laborers. Existing municipal infrastructure proved 
inadequate for the burgeoning populations. As urban poverty and suffering 
became concentrated, these cities also became centers for social experimenta- 
tion. Leading social theorists, seeking to understand and reform these cities, 
formed transatlantic networks. They exchanged data on many dimensions of 
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urban life and circulated policy proposals.” They also shared social theories 
with which to frame these proposals, theories set within the discourse of hu- 
man social evolution. Within a few years of founding Hull House in 1889, 
Jane Addams became a central figure in these networks.’ Her writings reflect 
her participation in these networks and her reliance on social evolutionary 
theorizing. 

When Addams founded Hull House, she had already had substantial in- 
ternational experience that enabled her to slip easily into these transatlantic 
networks. She spent two and a half years during the 1880s traveling through- 
out Europe and studying its history, languages, and culture.* In June 1888 Ad- 
dams, then twenty-seven years old, visited Toynbee Hall, a social settlement in 
the working class neighborhood of London’s East End. Founded by Samuel 
and Henrietta Barnett, Toynbee Hall provided a setting in which people of 
different social classes could mix. The settlement offered educational classes 
and cultural and recreational opportunities to its neighbors. Its residents, pri- 
marily affiliated with Oxford and Cambridge Universities, worked for social 
reforms in the neighborhood in housing, public health, and labor conditions.” 
Addams established contacts with English social reformers during her time 
in London and was inspired to adapt the social settlement idea in the United 
States. In September 1889 she and Ellen Gates Starr, a college friend, opened 
Hull House in Chicago’s Nineteenth Ward on the city’s Near West Side. 

Chicago was an immigrant—and hence an international—city from the be- 
ginning. The first nonindigenous person to establish permanent residence 
at the trading site there was Jean Baptiste Pointe du Sable, of West African 
and French descent. By 1837 Chicago was a city of four thousand inhabi- 
tants. In the next two decades Chicago’s population increased twentyfold to 
eighty-four thousand, as immigrants from Ireland and Germany came in large 
numbers, quickly followed by people from Scandinavia and Great Britain.’ 
By 1856, when Charles Hull built his “country retreat” at the city’s edge, Chi- 
cago had a higher percentage of immigrants than any other large American 
city save Milwaukee. By 1880 Chicago’s population had reached 500,000. 
The neighborhood around the Hull mansion had become densely popu- 
lated with immigrants, as people from southern and eastern Europe joined 
their counterparts from northern and western Europe.’ When Addams and 
Starr founded the settlement house a decade later, the city’s population had 
doubled to over one million. Almost 80 percent of Chicago’s residents at the 
time were immigrants and their children. The fifty thousand people packed 
into Chicago’s Nineteenth Ward were Italian, German, Polish, Russian, Bohe- 
mian, Irish, French Canadian, and other nationalities." 
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The multinational character of Addams’s immediate surroundings con- 
tributed in crucial ways to her thinking. Not only did she quickly become 
acquainted with a wide range of cultural practices, she also became immersed 
in ideas and modes of theorizing from the immigrants’ nations of origin. 
While many of Chicago’s immigrants were uneducated, some were intellectu- 
ally sophisticated. Intellectuals and political leaders from abroad visited their 
conationals in Chicago and often paid a call at Hull House." Evolutionary 
perspectives threaded through their conversations. The way Addams incor- 
porated these perspectives into her earliest speeches and essays is evident in 
“The Subjective Necessity for Social Settlements.” 

Addams delivered “Subjective Necessity” and “Objective Value” in July 
1892 as lectures at the School of Applied Ethics, a six-week summer school af- 
filiated with Felix Adler’s Society for Ethical Culture.” University of Michigan 
economist Henry Carter Adams organized sessions for the summer school’s 
Department of Economics, choosing “social progress” as the curriculum’s 
theme.” He, Jane Addams, and the other lecturers at the conference located 
the meaning of this theme within the conception of society as an evolving 
social organism. 

To adapt a phrase from William James, the image of the social organism 
was at the center of most intellectuals’ vision, including Addams’s."* Early 
in the nineteenth century this image was present in idealism and romanti- 
cism. Evolutionists throughout the century adapted it to fit their own theo- 
rizing by noting the ways in which biological organisms and social groups 
function analogously. Herbert Spencer stirred in the idea that progress oc- 
curs as biological and social organisms become more highly differentiated 
and integrated in structure and function, thus achieving greater complexity.” 
The social theorists and reformers with whom Addams worked routinely de- 
scribed society as an organism, with its inhabitants, customs, and institutions 
continually undergoing disequilibrium and readaptation. University of Chi- 
cago sociologist Albion Small, who served with Addams in Chicago’s Civic 
Federation, thought it an undeniable truism that society is a social organism. 
Within a given society, persons and groups function within complex webs of 
interdependency." In their interactions, each modifies the others. These mu- 
tual modifications, Small notes, take place in society’s industrial and domes- 
tic relations, as well as in tastes, morals, religious practices and beliefs, and 
people’s hopes and fears.” The process of modification is uneven, resulting in 
social disequilibrium. Some members of the social organism may experience 
suffering and loss. To find relief, they and other members of the society must 
find ways of establishing a new equilibrium. 
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As the health of the social organism depends on the well-being of its in- 
habitants, ethical concerns permeated social scientific thinking. Beatrice Pot- 
ter Webb, English economist, social reformer, and friend of Addams, spoke 
for many when she characterized the age as uniting scientific investigation 
as the means for solving social problems with the “consciousness of a new 
motive; the transference of the emotion of self-sacrificing service from God to 
man.”'* These were precisely the concerns Henry Carter Adams had in mind 
in planning the summer school’s sessions. His aim was to bring “the complex 
relations of modern life” and “the claims of man’s moral nature” into adjust- 
ment.” This reflected the mission of the School of Applied Ethics as a whole. 
Founded to address social dislocations caused by extensive labor unrest, the 
school explored ways to bring the various components and functions of the 
social organism into harmony.” 

Addams lectured during a week devoted to “Philanthropy in Social Prog- 
ress.” Henry Carter Adams introduced Addams as “the guiding spirit of Hull 
House in Chicago, probably the most influential Settlement in this coun- 
try”?! 
Addams’s description of the physical condition of her neighborhood would 


In her second lecture, “The Objective Value of a Social Settlement,” 


have sounded familiar to many in the audience. As in their cities, Chicago’s 
Hull House neighborhood lacked sanitation, tenement houses were flimsily 
built, and the streets were poorly paved, if at all. Working conditions were 
unregulated; workers were ill paid and frequently injured. Addams also de- 
scribed many of the activities and programs of the settlement, including social 
clubs for children and adults, a vast array of educational offerings and voca- 
tional classes, a kindergarten and a coffee house, and assistance to help new 
immigrants navigate the city’s services.”” While audience members were fa- 
miliar with a range of benevolent organizations that offered similar programs, 
they would have been impressed by Hull House’s vitality and the sheer num- 
ber and variety of activities offered there.” 

The two introductory paragraphs of Addams’s first lecture, “The Subjec- 
tive Necessity for Social Settlements,” point out the economic and psycholog- 
ical impacts of living in a time of rapid change. Addams writes, “Hull House 
endeavors to make social intercourse express the growing sense of the eco- 
nomic unity of society.”*4 By 1890 the ideal of economic self-sufficiency for 
individuals and families was little more than nostalgia for much of the coun- 
try’s population. Rapid industrialization and urbanization had fundamentally 
reshaped economic relations into dense patterns of interdependence. So- 
cial relations, however, between rich and poor and among the many immi- 
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grant groups remained distant at best. Historian Daniel Rodgers observes, 
“Though a place of fractures and fragments, the city was at the same time an 
enormous collectivity. . . . City dwellers lived in a web of mutual dependency 
that was at once extraordinarily powerful and barely visible”? Addams’s task 
in this essay is to consider how to overcome this fragmentation so that social 
relations expressed the same interdependence as economic ones. 

This would require more than policy proposals. Economist John R. Com- 
mons clarified the dimensions of the task, writing, 


The problem of poverty is not an isolated problem. It is a part of all the 
social questions of today—of the questions of labor, of crime, of intemper- 
ance. On account of the organic nature of society these problems are laced 
and interlaced—they act and react on one another. The causes and rem- 
edies of poverty can be comprehended only through an understanding of 
its relations to the whole social organism; and this involves a thorough ac- 
quaintance with human nature, with the laws of psychology and biology.”° 


In “Subjective Necessity” Addams focuses on psychological mechanisms 
rooted in biology and history that motivated settlement work. The settlement 
movement, Addams writes, is “based not only upon conviction, but genuine 
emotion [as] . . . educated young people are seeking an outlet for that sen- 
timent of universal brotherhood which the best spirit of our times is forc- 
ing from an emotion into a motive”? This statement signaled the complex 
relationships psychologists then posited among intellect, emotions, and the 
motivation to act. All are needed for the task at hand. 

Addams organizes “Subjective Necessity” around what she calls “three 
great lines” of motives for settlement work. These are, in Addams’s words, 
“the desire to make the entire social organism democratic,” “the impulse to 
share the race life,” and “a certain renaissance of Christianity.”** In describing 
them, Addams in effect integrates physiology, emotion, and intellect with the 
motivation to act. These three lines of motives represent three major strands 
of Victorian evolutionary thought: theories of historical progress toward de- 
mocracy, of evolutionary biology, and of the evolution of religion. It is difficult 
for readers unfamiliar with late nineteenth-century evolutionary thought to 
recognize these strands of reasoning. Addams does not lay out their theoreti- 
cal contents in a systematic way, but her syntax and her words’ penumbras of 
association carry these evolutionary assumptions. 


28 Chapter One 


“THE DESIRE TO MAKE THE ENTIRE 
SOCIAL ORGANISM DEMOCRATIC” 


With the first line of motives, Addams claims, settlements are responding to 
the “subjective pressure . . . to make the entire social organism democratic.” 
American democracy has been only partially achieved because it does not 
extend into patterns of social interactions. “The social organism,” Addams 
explains, “has broken down through large districts of our great cities... . 
[The poor live] without fellowship, without local tradition or public spirit, 
without social organization of any kind.””° Rich and poor are socially isolated 
from each other even though they live side by side. Poor people’s energies are 
consumed with meeting the bare necessities of subsistence. Meanwhile, those 
with the money and leisure to enjoy the arts, education, and social gatherings 
stay away from the poor. Educated young people apprehend this disparity 
intellectually as they note the gap between the social realities of city life and 
their own beliefs in democracy and the kinship of all humanity. They also 
apprehend the disparity emotionally, as they are troubled when their own ac- 
tions do not address the city’s glaring social divisions. They seek a motive 
strong enough to turn these beliefs and feelings into action.” In settlements, 
Addams suggests, such young people find this motive as they encounter op- 
portunities to enter into relations of fellowship with the poor and to open 
spaces for educational, cultural, and social exchange between social classes. 

To explain her claim that settlement residents aim “to make the entire so- 
cial organism democratic,” Addams introduces her conception of democracy 
as a historical, evolving phenomenon. She will develop this conception exten- 
sively in later essays and use it as the basis of her analyses in three chapters in 
Democracy and Social Ethics. Addams writes, “We are perhaps entering upon 
the second phase of democracy, as the French philosophers entered upon 
the first”! In presenting democracy as an evolutionary process, Addams am- 
plifies the conception of democracy she shares with the Society of Ethical 
Culture. In his introduction to the published collection of the week’s lectures, 
Henry Carter Adams notes that these lectures carry “a strongly marked vein 
of democratic sentiment.” He clarifies that by democracy he is not referring to 
a form of government but to “a social ideal, a purpose, a feeling.”*” 

Addams’s reference to the first phase of democracy reflected the widely 
held view that the French Revolution marked the turning point in civiliza- 
tion’s evolution from feudalism to democracy. English historian and journal- 
ist Frederic Harrison, to whose writings Addams often turned, exuberantly 
exclaimed that the year 1789 “marks a greater evolution in human history .. . 
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[than] any other single date which could be named between the reign of the 
first Pharaoh and the reign of Victoria.” Bringing democracy into social rela- 
tions across class differences is, for Addams, an aspect of the second phase of 
democracy. 

Addams’s language here reflects her reading of Giuseppe Mazzini and 
Arnold Toynbee. While biographers have noted that Mazzini and Toynbee 
were among Addams’s favorite authors, the way Addams linked and adapted 
their ideas has not been explored.** In her 1890s essays Addams often re- 
fers to Mazzini. Of the two great political exiles living in London in the mid- 
nineteenth century, Addams consistently chooses Mazzini over Marx to 
support her thinking. He had been a hero of her father’s; many of Addams’s 
Italian neighbors revered him.” Addams studied Mazzini’s writings when she 
attended lectures on the United Italy Movement at Johns Hopkins Univer- 
sity in 1885-1886." In The Duties of Man Mazzini describes how the French 
Revolution, fought in the name of rights and liberty, had brought political 
democracy to France. Subsequently, however, the conditions under which 
working people lived “deteriorated” and became more “precarious.”*’ In 
“Outgrowths of Toynbee Hall,” an earlier version of Addams’s lectures at the 
summer school, Addams recommends English economic historian Arnold 
Toynbee’s Lectures on the Industrial Revolution for its comprehensive ac- 
count of how working-class conditions had deteriorated.** (Arnold Toynbee, 
after whom Toynbee Hall was named, was the uncle of the famous historian of 
the same name.) Toynbee describes in vivid detail how during the Industrial 
Revolution employers and employees began to live increasingly separate lives, 
in contrast to the close, familial village relations they had under feudalism. As 
old village life was replaced by manufacturing towns, the working poor sank 
deeper into pauperism, while the owners gained great wealth.” 

Toynbee places Mazzini’s vision within an evolutionary frame. He rejects 
the Enlightenment view that economic laws of supply and demand are natu- 
ral, eternal truths standing outside of history. Instead, he claims, the so-called 
laws of economics are products of historical evolution, arising within and only 
suitable for given locations and time spans. The proper extent and nature of 
governmental involvement in the economy varies with “the nature of each par- 
ticular state and the stage of its civilization.”*° Political rights achieved in the 
first phase of democracy had not brought economic well-being to the poor. 
Instead, the gulf between rich and poor grew as the two classes became in- 
creasingly estranged from one another. Toynbee proposes that industry, too, 
be made democratic through labor unions for workers and through boards of 
conciliation composed of both workers and employers.” 
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Addams uses Toynbee’s adaptation of Mazzini to build her case and then 
extends their theorizing into the social arena. Like Mazzini and Toynbee, 
Addams describes how industrial conditions bring misery to the overworked, 
enervated, impoverished residents of the city. Unlike Mazzini and Toynbee, 
who focus primarily on the lack of democracy in the economic realm, Addams 
focuses on the lack of democracy in the social realm and directs blame on 
affluent women for the social isolation of rich and poor. She is particularly 
blunt in the parallel passage in “Outgrowths of Toynbee Hall,” an address to 
the Chicago Woman’s Club. This absence of democracy, Addams charges, 
“is even more mortifying when we remember that social matters have always 
been largely under the control of women.” Because women historically have 
carried principal responsibility for sustaining social connections, they now 
bear responsibility to bring democracy into the realm of social affairs. Her 
examples support her claim. Even though African Americans and immigrants 
have the political franchise, in the crowded city they live in “a practical so- 
cial ostracism” and the well-to-do “feel no duty to invite [them] to [their] 
houses.” The wealthy woman who invites only her social equals to her parties 
is “as unscrupulous in her use of power” as the corrupt city bosses who buy 
and sell votes. Women, Addams claims, must be primary actors in bringing 
democracy into the social realm. 

Here, Addams leaps across the divide between public and private that is 
integral to the Enlightenment conception of political and economic liberal- 
ism. For classical liberals, women and the home belong to the private sphere, 
outside the domain of public and political affairs. At that time women lacked 
political rights to vote, run for public office, or serve on juries, and they faced 
legal and cultural barriers to entering business and professional life. Much of 
the nineteenth-century movement for women’s rights was dedicated to re- 
moving barriers to women’s full participation as citizens. Addams was well 
aware of these restrictions and would devote a significant measure of her po- 
litical activism to women’s full inclusion in public and political affairs. Yet in 
“Subjective Necessity” Addams ignores these restrictions and directly asserts 
that the duties of democratic citizenship include decisions about socializing 
within one’s home. 

Addams’s story of the evolution of democracy is very different from the 
one usually told in the United States. That story tells how political rights were 
extended over time from property-holding white men, first to all white men 
(1830), then to African American men (1870), and finally to women (1920). 
In that story, the meaning of political rights, as articulated in the Declaration 
of Independence, remains the same, firmly grounded in the Enlightenment 
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conception of eternal, abstract, moral rights to life and liberty as natural en- 
dowments of all humans. By contrast, Addams is claiming that the very mean- 
ing of democracy itself evolves historically, from an initial political phase to 
subsequent phases encompassing industrial and social affairs. When Addams 
claims that American democracy is partial, she is not referring to the fact that 
political rights had not yet been extended to all citizens. She is making the 
larger claim that the conception of democracy embodied in the Declaration 
of Independence is itself partial. The very meaning of democracy needs to be 
conceptualized anew to meet the challenges of the era caused by industrializa- 
tion, urbanization, and the global movement of peoples. In just a few words 
Addams has located herself in the intellectual discourse that places democ- 
racy within evolutionary time, its meaning a matter of ongoing evolution and 
readaptation. 

Addams would state her critique of the Enlightenment vision of political 
and economic liberalism more fully in later writings, but her rejection is evi- 
dent at the beginning. Addams does not give arguments for why democracy 
should pervade social relations. She does not even hint that the public-private 
distinction is a hurdle to cross. Enlightenment thinkers had the solitary indi- 
vidual at the center of their vision. With the social organism at the center, one’s 
reasoning flows out differently. If the social organism is to be healthy during 
the phases of democratic evolution, then all parts of the organism, including 
home and social relations, must be included. A democratic social organism 
can attain healthy equilibrium only if democratic relations flow through every 
aspect of its structure and functioning. 

Addams’s belief that rich and poor need to be interconnected for the so- 
cial organism to be in healthy equilibrium also informs her discussions of 
why educated young people are attracted to settlement life. To express why 
educated, affluent young people feel drawn to work with the poor, Addams 
closely paraphrases Mazzini when she writes, “They feel a fatal want of har- 
mony between their theory and their lives,”** She adds, “Our consciences 
are becoming tender in regard to the lack of democracy in social affairs.” 
Educated young people in particular experience “universal brotherhood” as 
a sentiment.“ Their sentiments and the signals from their consciences are in- 
dicators that democracy is in the process of evolving from the political phase 
and into the social. 

Addams’s syntax may seem awkward, but attending to it closely reveals the 
nuances of her thinking. She claims to be speaking for “educated young peo- 
ple [who] are seeking an outlet for that sentiment of universal brotherhood 


which the best spirit of our times is forcing from an emotion into a motive.”*° 
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The “best spirit of our times” refers to democracy’s historical movement 
from the political to the social sphere. Educated young people experience 
this historical movement both as an intellectual appreciation of humanity’s 
kinship and as a feeling of personal discomfort. In “Outgrowths of Toynbee 
Hall” Addams gives a clue on how to turn idea and emotion into action when 
she writes, “We need the thrust in the side, the lateral pressure which comes 
from living next door to poverty, to make even our humanitarianism of highest 
avail.”*” The motive for action comes from direct engagement with particular 
others, as one becomes bound by ties of sympathy with their cares and needs. 
A settlement provides a setting in which such engagement can be sustained. 


“THE IMPULSE TO SHARE THE RACE LIFE” 


The second line of motives for establishing social settlements includes “the 
impulse to share the race life” and to bring “social energy and the accumula- 
tion of civilization” to those who have little.** This motive “to share the race 
life” is “primordial,” Addams notes. “Our very organism holds memories and 
glimpses of that long life of our ancestors which still goes on among so many 
of our contemporaries.” In an 1887 speech to Rockford College, Addams 
was even more clear: “We are taught subtile theories of heredity that our very 
nerve centres and muscular fibers have inherited tendencies, predispositions 
for benevolence.” 

In this section of “Subjective Necessity” Addams juxtaposes evolutionary 
science with literature, a pattern she would continue to develop throughout 
her lifetime. Addams’s interests in the sciences were long-standing. During 
her college years, she read Darwin’s Origin of Species and The Descent of Man. 
As one of the founders of the Rockford Female Seminary Scientific Associa- 
tion, she read Popular Science Monthly, with its many articles on evolution.” 
Essays by Herbert Spencer appeared in virtually every issue. Addams begins 
the section by linking references to humans’ evolutionary history with a poem 
by Wordsworth. Like a storyteller, she moves quickly to a vignette about a 
young woman alone in the city who longs for sympathetic connections with 
the strangers who pass her by. 

To Addams, these literary images are directly connected to the biological 
roots of human morality. For Addams to understand morality as emerging 
through evolutionary processes was not unusual. Darwin, in his account of 
the evolution of morality in The Descent of Man, writes that humans inherit 
social and sympathetic instincts from their animal ancestors. Among gregari- 
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ous species, including humans, acting on social and sympathetic instincts 
leads to cooperative interactions that have survival value for the species. 
Darwin approves Spencer’s account that moral intuitions and emotions is- 
sue from social and sympathetic instincts and function as a kind of organic 
memory of the experiences of countless generations.*” Addams calls organic 
memory “the striving of inherited powers” and notes that it urges us to act on 
behalf of others.” 

To repress these urges, to stay away from opportunities to help others, 
Addams comments, “deadens the sympathies.” Spencer, in comparing “mili- 
tant” or antagonistic societies, with “industrial” or cooperative ones, points 
out how acting antagonistically toward others has “a brutalizing effect on the 
feelings.” By contrast, “allowing the sympathies free play” fosters altruism and 
related moral virtues.”* Addams personalizes these biologically based urges, 
writing, “We have all had longings for a fuller life which should include the 
use of these faculties.” She immediately gives these longings a literary dress 
by placing them alongside Romantic poet William Wordsworth’s well-known 
ode “Intimations of Immortality.” Wordsworth’s image of children retaining 
impressions of their souls’ experiences before birth, Addams writes, finds its 
“physical complement” in organic memory’s encoding of humans’ long evo- 
lutionary struggle to survive.” 

Addams uses these scientific analyses and literary images to diagnose 
dissatisfactions and illnesses that accompanied affluence, a concern widely 
shared at the time.” For affluent young people, Addams observes, education 
develops their intellectual capacities but leaves them emotionally unfulfilled. 
Their lack of vitality is physiological as well as psychological. Addams cites 
English biologist Thomas Henry Huxley’s contention that feeling useless is 
a severe shock to the system that can result in its atrophy.*’ In an analogous 
passage in “Outgrowths of Toynbee Hall,” Addams refers to the advice that 
experts, including Cambridge University physiology professor Michael Fos- 
ter, gave to Canon Samuel Barnett when he established Toynbee Hall. These 
experts told Barnett that educated young men need “a practical outlet . . . for 
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all this feeling.”°* To this advice from scientists, in “Subjective Necessity” 
Addams adds a literary reference from The Children of Gibeon, by popular 
English novelist and social reformer Walter Besant. He had described the 
young people’s longing as a “sense of humanity” that is “fuller and wider” 
than “philanthropy [or] benevolence.” Darwin had made a similar comment 
when he remarked that the idea of humanity arises as sympathies become 


more tender and diffuse.” Taken together, these perspectives make clear why 
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working in a settlement provides the practical outlet these young people need. 
Not only does it keep mind and body busily engaged; it also fulfills the bio- 
logically based urgings to respond to this sense of humanity. 

Addams’s peculiar phrase about how “the best spirit of our times” is forc- 
ing “the sentiment of universal brotherhood . . . from an emotion into a mo- 
tive” gains clarity when placed within the evolutionary psychology of the 
day. As psychologists turned their discipline from Lockean introspection to 
evolutionary biology, William James’s recently published Principles of Psy- 
chology quickly became a primary text. James reviews humans’ large reper- 
toire of primitive instincts and proposes that emotions arise as instincts are 
activated. Perceptions of events trigger instinctive responses, which then give 
rise to emotions. This is the meaning of James’s statement that “we feel sorry 
because we cry, angry because we strike, afraid because we tremble,” not the 
other way around." James considers sympathy a primitive instinct and rec- 
ommends that those wanting a fuller account consult Thomas Fowler’s The 
Principles of Morals. 

As sympathy plays such a large role in Addams’s conception of ethics, ex- 
amining Fowler’s account will help to fill out that conception by making ex- 
plicit the biological and psychological mechanisms Addams’s language pre- 
supposed. Fowler agrees with Darwin on the origins of sympathy and its role 
in human social evolution.® He writes, “In a complete act of sympathy, then, 
there are three stages, the mental representation of the circumstances, the 
emotional act of fellow-feeling or sympathy, properly so called . . . and lastly, 
the disposition to render assistance, if possible, to the object sympathised 
with.” Fowler’s first stage, “the mental representation of the circumstances,” 
indicates the context for the second stage of feeling sympathy toward others. 
“Sympathy,” he writes, “implies the power of imagining, or setting before the 
mind, the circumstances which excite those joys or sorrows in the person 
with whom the sympathy is felt. Hence, every act of sympathy implies a cer- 
tain amount of intelligence, and caeteris paribus, the more vivid the power 
of imagination, the more keen is the feeling of sympathy.”® For Fowler, intel- 
ligence encompasses more than the ability to construct rational arguments. It 
also includes the ability to vividly imagine the circumstances of others. 

Fowler’s third stage, “the disposition to render assistance,” can help in de- 
ciphering Addams’s seemingly odd wording about forcing a sentiment from 
an emotion into a motive. She uses a similar construction in a 1901 essay, where 
she writes that a young woman on leaving college “must be able to constantly 
extract from the situation itself a motive power to feed her energy and to give 
her zeal.”®° In the late nineteenth century, “motive” and “motive-power” were 
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frequently used to designate energy sources such as wind, water, and electric- 
ity.” Addams’s use of “motive-power” is in keeping with evolutionary psy- 
chology, that instincts provide the motive power for action.® It is face-to-face 
interactions that triggered the social instincts, leading to cooperative behavior 
and mutual assistance. Victorian evolutionists did not see instinct and reason 
as opposing forces. Instead, they placed them in evolutionary sequence. Rea- 
son, a more recent evolutionary acquisition, can channel the instincts and bal- 
ance them but lacks the strength to activate them or to oppose them directly. 
Knowledge of people’s needs, ideals of humanity’s unity, and the desire to 
be benevolent are not powerful enough to motivate action. But when sympa- 
thetic instincts are activated in the presence of human need, then knowledge 
and the will become able to direct these instincts into helpful activity. 

Fowler’s account of how sympathy functions provides an evolutionary 
basis for one of Addams’s favorite expressions: to create channels through 
which the moral impulse can flow.” The moral impulse is the sympathetic 
instinct, and it is the job of intelligence, honed by vivid imagining, to cre- 
ate channels through which the sympathetic instinct can be translated into 
fruitful activity. For settlement workers, living among the poor as neighbors 
not only makes vivid imaging possible, it also activates sympathetic instincts 
so they can function as motive power. Sympathetic instincts alone cannot 
heal the social organism, but when such instincts are activated by neighborly 
dwelling and channeled by intelligence’s vivid imagining, pathways toward 
healing can be found. 


“A CERTAIN RENAISSANCE OF CHRISTIANITY” 


Addams identifies “a certain renaissance of Christianity,” then taking place, as 
the third line of motives for settlement work.” With this phrase Addams puts 
her rhetorical skills to good use as she addresses multiple audiences simulta- 
neously, including adherents of various forms of liberal Christianity, followers 
of Comtean positivism, and members of the Society for Ethical Culture. Schol- 
ars today generally interpret this phrase as referring to the work of liberal Prot- 
estants and other social Christians who set aside theological questions and 
stressed love and service to others as the Christian message.” Historian Rima 
Lunin Schultz highlights this portion of “Subjective Necessity” in an article 
naming Addams the “Apotheosis of Social Christianity.” Schultz claims that 
Addams conceived of the work of Hull House as an embodiment of Christian 
humanism, an expression of Christ’s spirit.” Jean Bethke Elshtain writes that 
“Subjective Necessity” “displays the American social gospel movement at its 
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most attractive.”’* Louise W. Knight also gives special attention to this third 
line of motives, discussing connections Addams made between Christian- 
ity, Tolstoyan nonviolence, and democracy.” Schultz and Knight document 
how Addams collaborated with many people and institutions in the social 
gospel and social Christianity movements.” Close examination of the text, 
however, reveals that in “Subjective Necessity,’ Addams’s primary sources 
for this renaissance were people strongly influenced by Comtean positivism, 
for whom religion had an evolutionary history and had become scientific, that 
is, naturalized and rationalized.” The positivists removed religion from the 
supernatural sphere and gave it a scientific basis, centered on humanity rather 
than on a transcendent deity. 

Addams’s immediate and unnamed source is English essayist Walter 
Pater’s novel, Marius the Epicurean. Pater’s description of the early church 
matches Addams’s, emphasizing love of all humanity, cheerful service, and 
sympathy for all.’* The novel is set during the so-called minor peace of the 
Antonine emperors. Pater calls this time a “renaissance,” as the early church 
incorporated elements of pagan culture into its rituals and outlook, just as 
the later Italian renaissance incorporated Greek and Roman elements into 
Christianity.” Addams virtually quotes Pater’s description of Jesus as “the 
Good Shepherd, serene, blithe and debonair, beyond the gentlest shepherd 
of Greek mythology.”® Pater’s description of the early church parallels his 
contemporaries’ image ofa healthy social organism. The church, Pater writes, 
exhibited “the ideal of culture . . . as a harmonious development of all the 
parts of human nature, in just proportion to each other.”*! Pater compares 
this early renaissance with the present time, as Christianity evolved into hu- 
manism.*” Addams agrees, identifying Christianity with “a deep enthusiasm 
for humanity, which regarded man as at once the organ and object of rev- 
elation.” This is the Christianity, Addams claims, a naturalized, nondoctrinal 
humanitarianism, which many young people, including settlement workers, 
are seeking to express in the social realm.” 

Positivists maintained that immortality is not a matter of the soul’s eternal 
existence in a transcendent realm but is achieved through the influence one 
has on others. Addams expresses this idea using the same sentence in both 
“Subjective Necessity” and “Outgrowths of Toynbee Hall.” She writes, “The 
very religious fervor of man can be turned into love for his race and his de- 
sire for a future life into [being] content to live in the echo of his deeds.”*4 In 
“Outgrowths of Toynbee Hall” Addams attributes the sentence to English 
novelist George Eliot and attaches to it the claim “This is what George Eliot 
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passionately voices.”** Addams may have had in mind Eliot’s poem that be- 


gins, “O may I join the choir invisible / Of those immortal dead who live 
again / In minds made better by their presence.” Eliot believed that religion, 
although it is no more than a projection of human ideals and feelings, can still 
be a valuable source of sympathy and community cohesion.* In England the 
poem was widely regarded as the clearest expression of Comte’s Religion of 
Humanity.” 

In “Subjective Necessity” Addams attributes the same statement to Fred- 
eric Harrison.** Harrison was the leader of the Comtean positivists in En- 
gland. He took Comte’s idea of understanding society scientifically, filtered it 
through an evolutionary lens, and defined history as “the continuous biogra- 
phy of the evolution of the human race.”*? Addams’s biographer and nephew, 
James Weber Linn, reports that in 1888, at the time of her initial visit to Toyn- 
bee Hall, Addams met with Harrison to discuss the positivist’s Religion of 
Humanity.” Positivists were attacked as atheists; Harrison maintained that 
positivism represented “the rational development of Christianity,” as positiv- 
ists transposed a transcendent God into humanity itself, dwelling in its earthly 
home.” 

Further evidence that Addams was working with ideas from Harrison in 
“Subjective Necessity” is in the particular way she compares the settlement to 
a chorus of a thousand voices singing Handel’s “Hallelujah Chorus,” an im- 
age commentators have found particularly striking.” In The Meaning of His- 
tory, Harrison compares the cumulative advance of history to “one of those 
noble choruses of Handel.” After beginning quietly, additional voices join in 
“until the whole stream of song swells into one vast tide of harmony, . . . wave 
upon wave in majestic exultation and power.”® Addams adapts Harrison’s 
analogy by substituting the social settlement for history’s advance.” 

Addams found in positivism the same message that she took to be funda- 
mental to Christianity, that is, the love for and dedication to all of humanity.’ 
Addams’s conception of Christianity’s renaissance in this section is not that 
of social Christianity, the social gospel, or Christian humanism in any straight- 
forward sense. It could be that this essay reflects the midpoint in Addams’s 
movement from a more religious to a more secular understanding of human- 
ism.°° On those other occasions during the 1890s when she inserts Christian 
language to talk about democracy, she pivots quickly into the more secular 
language of social service and social reform.” Democracy and Social Ethics 
contains very little religious language, and she rarely used it after that. 

Addams’s language in this section of “Subjective Necessity,” in addition to 
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appealing to both social Christians and Comtean positivists, also maps onto 
the philosophy of the Society for Ethical Culture, the sponsor of the summer 
school. Henry Carter Adams appeals to both social Christians and Comtean 
positivists in his introduction to the week’s lectures. He states that the con- 
ception of democracy as “a social ideal, a purpose, a feeling,” is shared by 
“the theorist who asserts for God a common fatherhood” and “the human- 
ist who asserts for man a common brotherhood.”®* There were dense links 
between early English and American social settlements and ethical culture 
societies. In 1886, three years before Addams opened Hull House, Stanton 
Coit founded the Neighborhood Guild, an early form of social settlement, in 
New York City. He subsequently moved to London to become the head of the 
London Society for Ethical Culture.” William Salter, head of the Chicago So- 
ciety for Ethical Culture, promised “unqualified support” to Addams’s plans 
for establishing Hull House. Addams spoke frequently at meetings of ethical 
culture societies throughout the country.'°° 

Felix Adler, founder of the Society for Ethical Culture, had trained to be 
a rabbi of Reform Judaism. The society’s earliest supporters were primarily 
Jews who questioned their religion’s rituals and theological beliefs, while ap- 
preciating the emphasis in Jewish ethics on moral righteousness and social 
justice.’ Adler defined the purpose of the society as advancing the moral 
ideal of humanity independent of religion and improving ethics as moral 
practice, a stance that aligns well with Comtean positivism.'” The society 
welcomed members of any creed but took no position itself on theological 
or philosophical belief systems. “Righteousness” and “fellowship” were key 
concepts, “Deed before Creed” its motto.” Adler thought ethics should be 
derived scientifically from experience, through observation and testing, and 
not from a metaphysical conception of ultimate reality. Adler himself thought 
of “God” as a name for a moral ideal. “God” does not refer to a transcendent 
being but is a way of expressing the supreme moral worth of each person on 
earth.'”* Adler voiced the same interpretation of immortality as Eliot and Har- 
rison, as expressing how a person’s influence lives on in the lives of others.” 

In 1884 Beatrice Webb wrote in her diary, “Social questions are the vital 
questions of today: they have taken the place of religion.”!°° Theorists ac- 
tive in social reform drew variably on Hegelian idealism, Comtean sociology, 
British socialism, liberal Protestantism, Reform Judaism, and other bodies of 
thought. Mutual influences ran deep, and there was considerable overlap in 
how these theorists and reformers charted the direction social reform should 
take. Most took evolutionary ideas in science seriously and integrated them 
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into their theoretical orientations. Their rhetoric overlapped extensively. This 
makes it particularly difficult to determine which theoretical positions Ad- 
dams most closely identified with in the 1890s. Addams knew personally and 
worked closely with people in every camp. Like Adler, she wanted to promote 
alliances for social reform without allowing creedal differences to become bar- 
riers to conjoint action. 

Addams concludes “Subjective Necessity” writing, “The subjective ne- 
cessity for Social Settlements is identical with that necessity which urges 
us on toward social and individual salvation.” By using the term “neces- 
sity,’ Addams places personal subjective experience inside larger evolution- 
ary forces working within the social organism. For social progress to occur, 
individuals need to be responsive to these forces. The “motive-power” for 
working with these elemental forces comes not from reason alone, not from 
an act of will, nor from some sense of benevolent noblesse oblige or univer- 
salized sense of love, but from continuing interactions with those struggling 
against starvation. Sympathetic instincts need to be engaged in concrete situ- 
ations to create solidarity across class lines. The philosophy that underscores 
this solidarity is one “which will not waver when the [human] race happens 
to be represented by a drunken woman or an idiot boy.”'* Here, Addams’s 
dated vocabulary echoes Wordsworth’s familiar poem “The Idiot Boy,” about 
a woman’s devotion to her mentally disabled son. Creating this solidarity is 
precisely what social settlements set out to do. 

Addams ties sympathy and science together in describing the settlement as 
“an experimental effort . . . [that] should demand from its residents a scientific 
patience in the accumulation of facts and the steady holding of their sympa- 
thies as one of the best instruments for that accumulation.” Robert Woods, 
head resident at Boston’s South End Settlement, made this point directly in 
his address to the summer school audience. He stressed how settlement resi- 
dents need to know their neighbors intimately, adding, “Now this searching 
investigation can never be made by the mere canvasser or statistician. It comes 
only by long and loving acquaintance. Science and sympathy must unite if we 
are to have any living knowledge of the poor.” Sociologist Franklin H. Gid- 
dings made a similar claim, telling the audience, “Contact and converse being 
the conditions of progress, its phases are an increase of material well-being, 
an inclusive sympathy, a catholic rationality, and a flexible constitution.” Ad- 
dams’s rhetoric was more complex than that of other speakers at the summer 
school, but they shared the belief that sympathy was more than a relational 
capacity. It was also a methodological tool of scientific investigation. 
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This analysis of “The Subjective Necessity for Social Settlements” brings to 
light the patterns of reasoning and forms of rhetoric Addams would employ 
throughout the 1890s in her ethical deliberations on specific social problems. 
The image that orients her thought is that of a healthy social organism. This 
stands in contrast to the image of the martyr as moral exemplar, with its call 
for self-denial and performance of self-sacrificing duty for the sake of others. 
Addams is interested in the health of each cell and of the interconnective pro- 
cesses through which the health of the whole is sustained. 

Addams uses theories of evolution in biology, in conjunction with evo- 
lutionary psychology, to articulate the intimate connections among body, 
emotions, and intelligence within each person. These can only be sustained 
through the equally intimate, organic processes circulating through the en- 
tire society. Addams uses these to diagnose the cause of psychological dis- 
tress among educated young people and to prescribe direct, active engage- 
ment with the poor. This would simultaneously restore these young people 
to psychological health and bring the poor into fellowship with the whole 
community. Working with and going beyond the theorizing of Mazzini and 
Toynbee, Addams argues that given the urban, industrialized setting of the 
late nineteenth century, relations among people must be democratic rather 
than feudal in character. 

Addams’s analysis is stitched together through the penumbras of her key 
terms. “Motives” arise from humans’ most basic biological instincts. “Sym- 
pathy” is one of these instincts. “Emotion” carries power from instincts to 
action. “Imagination” is one vital component of intelligence, as it works with 
reason to channel this stream of physiological and psychological processes 
toward activity that can heal social divisions as well as the self. “Democracy” 
names the processes that lead to social health. 

To convey all of this content, Addams employed principles of late 
nineteenth-century rhetoric, using literary devices to elicit sympathetic re- 
sponses from her audience. She also employed figures of speech that could 
appeal simultaneously to three different audiences, in this case, social Chris- 
tians, Comtean positivists, and members of ethical societies. While these 
groups did not share creedal beliefs, their orientations could all be described 
as humanistic. They were committed to working for the common good and 
did not demand purity of belief among those willing to collaborate with them. 
Much credit, though, for Addams’s success in navigating among these audi- 
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ences lies in the extent to which they all participated within the vocabulary of 
social evolutionary discourse. 

Thus, in her earliest reflections as a social reformer, Addams worked at the 
intellectual center of the era’s scientific investigations. She drew on evolution- 
ary theorizing from many disciplines, including biology, economics, sociol- 
ogy, psychology, and religion, and infused these scientific findings with liter- 
ary imagination to create texts of depth and beauty. 


CHAPTER 2 


An Evolutionary Method 
of Ethical Deliberation 


Virtually every issue Addams confronted in her early years at Hull House was 
singed by industry’s brutal treatment of its workers. Her task in her 1895 essay 
“The Settlement as a Factor in the Labor Movement” was to ascertain what 
role the settlement should play in response to labor struggles. After a brief 
discussion of the circumstances that prompted Addams to write the essay, 
this chapter uses the musical image of theme and variations as discussed in 
the introduction to show how Addams created her method of ethical delib- 
eration. The geographical and historical dimensions or axes of the situation 
function as the theme, and the particular features of Addams’s analysis in this 
essay make it her method’s first variation, or iteration. Here Addams uses the 
geographical habitat of the city and the evolutionary history of the era’s labor 
problems as the theme. She begins the analysis by selecting customary prac- 
tices of the labor movement and the settlement movement as ethical guide- 
lines and interprets them through the lenses of the two axes. In this variation 
Addams emphasizes how in ethical deliberation one must be responsive to 
the particularities of a given situation and maintain an attitude of self-distrust 
throughout the process. The chapter concludes by comparing dimensions of 
Darwin’s, Eliot’s, and Addams’s thinking, thus demonstrating the close affin- 
ity among late nineteenth-century scientific, literary, and ethical imaginations 
that Addams’s deliberations presupposed. 

Addams never articulated her method in general terms, nor did she point 
out that the theme is constituted by geographical and historical axes. Her 
method and theme, however, can be identified by examining the essay closely 
and placing Addams’s statements within evolutionary perspectives and liter- 
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ary practices prevalent in the late nineteenth century. The two axes lie at the 
heart of evolutionary reasoning and give evidence that Addams’s method of 
ethical deliberation is fundamentally evolutionary in character. Addams ana- 
lyzes the labor situation the way scientists approach ecological habitats, by 
studying how organisms coexist in the habitat and tracing the history that led 
up to the habitat’s current configuration. Just as a scientist examines a biologi- 
cal habitat at a given time, so Addams examines the situation’s geographical 
habitat, paying meticulous attention to the effects of industrial exploitation 
and the workers’ efforts to respond. After studying labor’s evolutionary his- 
tory, Addams takes note of the direction in which historical trends are mov- 
ing. This is what scientists do when they use a habitat’s evolutionary history 
to hypothesize about its possible future. Just as scientists exercise caution to 
keep enthusiasm from clouding their judgment, so Addams recommends an 
attitude of self-distrust throughout the process of deliberation. 


“THE SETTLEMENT AS A FACTOR 
IN THE LABOR MOVEMENT” 


When Addams moved into Hull House in 1889, the labor movement’s ef- 
forts to organize workers were well under way in Chicago. The late nine- 
teenth century was a “Gilded Age,” a time of industrial consolidation that 
brought enormous profits to the so-called robber barons. Workers orga- 
nized and protested; employers pushed back, sometimes with brutal force. 
During the 1880s the Knights of Labor became the dominant labor organi- 
zation in Chicago, as it welcomed both skilled and unskilled laborers from 
all industries. In 1886, with the Chicago stockyards strike and Haymarket 
Square riot, its strength waned. The American Federation of Labor under 
Samuel Gompers incorporated in 1886 and brought skilled craft unions un- 
der one organizational umbrella.! Economic recessions in the 1870s and early 
1890s intensified workers’ suffering and complicated union organizing ef- 
forts. Hull House became involved on labor’s behalf, hosting meetings and 
collecting funds. Mary Kenney, a skilled bookbinder, and Alzina Stevens, a 
printer, organized women’s unions at Hull House. Some, including the Dor- 
cas Federal Labor Union, the Laundry Employes’ (sic) Union, and the Chi- 
cago Working Women’s Council met regularly at Hull House. Ellen Gates 
Starr marched in picket lines.? Addams lobbied and gave speeches. Her 1894 
speech to the Congress on Industrial Conciliation and Arbitration, along 
with her analysis of the Pullman strike, elevated her as a national leader in 
industrial reform.? 
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FIGURE 2. Mass meeting at Hull House, 1895. Hull House made its facilities 
available to a number of unions for organizing and for regularly scheduled meetings. 
HHC_0055_0695_004, Hull House Collection, Special Collections & University 
Archives, Courtesy of the University of Illinois at Chicago Library. 
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When Florence Kelley arrived at Hull House in late 1891, she was already 
an experienced labor organizer, published author, and committed socialist.* 
Kelley’s fierce energy contrasted with Addams’s deliberative calm, yet their 
sharp differences in modes of thought and action proved complementary. 
When Paul Kellogg, editor of Charities, asked Addams to review Kelley’s 
book Some Ethical Gains through Legislation, Addams replied, “Reviewing 
Mrs. Kelley’s book is almost like reviewing a book of my own, so closely do 
I feel identified with her undertakings and with her ideas.”” Under the aus- 
pices of Illinois’s Bureau of Labor Statistics, Kelley investigated over a thou- 
sand sweatshops in Chicago. She drafted the Illinois Factory and Inspection 
Act, which was passed by the Illinois legislature in 1893. Governor John Pe- 
ter Altgeld appointed Kelley as chief factory inspector to ensure the law was 
enforced.° 

Kelley’s investigative findings formed the basis for Hull-House Maps and 
Papers. Published in 1895 and authored by “the Residents of Hull-House,” it 
was one of the first detailed, empirical social surveys in the United States. Its 
maps pinpointed precisely where immigrants from different national groups 
lived within the one-third square mile of the Hull House neighborhood and 
indicated how much they earned.’ Kelley’s essay, “The Sweating-System,” 
documented the forms and degree of industrial exploitation sweatshop work- 
ers suffered.’ Other essays discussed child wage earners; Jewish, Bohemian, 
and Italian immigrants in Chicago; charity organizations; and the need for 
artistry in labor. 

Addams’s contribution to the volume, “The Settlement as a Factor in the 
Labor Movement,” is a reflective rather than an empirical investigation. The 
essay is densely textured; interpretive threads are tightly woven with stories of 
her neighbors’ experiences. This weaving comes to typify Addams’s writing. 
Readers should not regard her stories merely as illustrations of more general 
points. They are literary creations in their own right and should be read as 
such. They sometimes signal geographical and historical dimensions of the 
social problem under consideration and function as evidence for and steps in 
her argument. 


THE SITUATION’S GEOGRAPHICAL HABITAT 


“Propinquity,” Addams notes, “is an unceasing factor in [the settlement’s] ex- 
istence.”® Just as an ecologist dwells with a specific habitat, making carefully 
detailed observations, so living in the neighborhood gave Addams access to 
fine-grained data needed for ethical reflection. In the first paragraph Addams 
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selects two general ideas to guide her deliberations. The first reflects how the 
settlement movement used the idea of neighborliness to express the residents’ 
approach to their work." In an 1896 essay, “The Object of Social Settle- 
ments,” Addams describes the various activities of a settlement as outward 
manifestations of its primary aim, which is to be a member of the neighbor- 
hood. The “soul” of the settlement, Addams declares, is its “neighborhood 
point of view.” In “The Settlement as a Factor” Addams interprets neigh- 
borliness in terms of living in an impoverished neighborhood and fostering 
relations of “fraternal cooperation” with the neighbors. Residents should not 
impose their own vision for community improvement but work with initia- 
tives already adopted by the neighbors or ones the neighbors would like to 
undertake. The second guiding idea is captured in the well-known labor 
slogan of the Knights of Labor and adopted by the American Federation of 
Labor: “The injury to one is the concern of all.” Just what should count as 
relevant injuries and who was to be included in “all” were not yet determined. 

These guiding ideas are not ethical principles or rules in any traditional 
sense. Addams regards them through an evolutionary lens. They are essen- 
tially customary practices captured in slogans that indicate how industrial 
workers and settlement residents understand their work and what their aims 
are. They are unfinished in the sense that their full scope and content have 
not yet been determined. They are in the process of evolving, and they gain 
content as they are used in specific situations. To the extent that people in 
the situation can guide subsequent events, they can shape what these guiding 
ideas come to mean. 

Propinquity gives settlement residents a vantage point from which to study 
their neighborhood with a microscopic lens. They know intimately the dev- 
astating impact of the industrial system on their neighbors. These injuries 
are elemental and life threatening: insufficient food and inadequate shelter. 
Addams tells of an Italian widow who worked seventeen hours a day sew- 
ing piecework. She earned only enough to feed and clothe her children, but 
not to cover rent or fuel costs. Propinquity also makes it abundantly clear 
to settlement residents that their neighbors need to organize to seek redress. 
The general slogan, “The injury to one is the concern of all,” was being given 
content through the growth of the union movement. Addams observed di- 
rectly how union participation improved her neighbors’ living conditions. 
Without union membership, individual pieceworkers labored in isolation and 
competed against each another to sew the greatest number of garments. The 
consequence was that wages for all in the trade were constantly lowered." 

Addams describes the effects ofisolation on industrial workers, noting, “In 
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industrial affairs isolation is a social crime; for it there tends to extermination. 
This process of extermination entails starvation and suffering, and the desper- 


ate moral disintegration which inevitably follows in their train.” 


Her strong 
language sets her observations within the evolutionary discourse of the day. 
Humans are gregarious animals; like wolves and horses they herd together for 
protection. For members of a gregarious species, it is life threatening to be iso- 
lated from one’s peers. In Degeneration (1880), British zoologist Edwin Ray 
Lankester writes that degeneration leading to extinction occurs when “the 
organism becomes adapted to less varied and complex conditions of life.”"® 
Addams saw directly how workers’ isolation from each other was maladapted 
to the “varied and complex conditions” of contemporary industrial life. 

Because of propinquity, Addams was keenly aware of the challenges union 
organizers faced. To create a union organizers needed to do more than ap- 
peal to workers’ social standing as members of the working class. Addams 
gives the example of male members of the cloakmakers union, who found 
themselves being replaced by nonunionized women whom employers could 
hire more cheaply. Overcoming the men’s gendered attitudes had its prosaic 
aspects. To bring women into the union, the cloakmakers needed a place to 
meet. The women workers would not join the men at their regular meetings 
over the saloon, as Addams tells it, because of their own qualms and those of 
their families. The men and women workers accepted Hull House’s offer to 
meet there, but even Hull House was not seen as a neutral space for reasons 
beyond gender. The men were Russian Jewish tailors and suspected that Hull 
House “was a spy in the service of the capitalists.” The young women were 
Irish Americans who identified more closely with middle-class Hull House 
residents than with their male cloakmaking counterparts. Addams notes that 
the two groups were divided by “strong racial differences, by language, by 
nationality, by religion, by mode of life, by every possible distinction,” differ- 
ences Addams thought were of “a deeper gulf” than class differences.’ Union 
organizing served as a conduit for them to cooperate across these many iden- 
tity markers. Addams’s example demonstrates how the economic and social 
dimensions of life are deeply intermixed. It also shows how Addams regarded 
class differences as just one aspect of identity among many others. One might 
say that settlement residents recognized intersectionality and multiple identi- 
ties long before these terms entered the academic vocabulary. 

Addams states that because of propinquity, the labor movement’s slogan 
that “injury to one is the concern of all” carries in it “the driving force of 
a conviction,” one that “entails a social obligation.” Because of the relation- 
ships settlement residents had established with their neighbors, propinquity 
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to the suffering caused by industrial conditions creates ethical obligations to 
respond. It imposes on settlement residents a weighty responsibility to find 
ways to engage in the labor struggle. The settlement residents’ own cred- 
ibility was at stake; participation in the labor movement was a “test of their 
sincerity.” 

While settlement residents share the life of the poor by living among them, 
Addams observes, they do not share the insecurities that wage workers suf- 
fer. This makes the obligations entailed by the two ethical guidelines fall 
differently on residents than on workers. This is evident in Addams’s com- 
ments about women insisting on doing piecework so they could care for their 
families, even though this had the effect of lowering wages for other workers. 
Considered in the abstract, Addams writes, these women should extend the 
care and affection they had for their own children to all the children of the 
community.” But Addams would not call on them to do so. For workers like 
them, the struggle for bare, material existence inevitably obscures larger moral 
considerations. Because Addams and the residents do not face this struggle, 
they could take “a larger and steadier view.” This makes it incumbent on them 
to keep the union movement “to its best ideal,” an obligation that falls more 
heavily on them than on the workers.” 

Several features of Addams’s analysis of the geographical axis place her 
method in strong contrast to more traditional methods of ethical delibera- 
tion. The ethical guidelines Addams identifies for this specific case are not 
analogous to the ethical principles found in traditional ethical theories. These 
guidelines do not exist in some ahistorical, universal form, such as natural law 
or divine command, as a dictate of pure reason or a general conception of hap- 
piness derived from human nature’s essential features. Instead, they emerge 
from within specifically located moral disturbances and change over time as 
the situation evolves and human interventions take place. Also they are not 
universally applicable, as is Kant’s categorical imperative to treat all rational 
beings as ends in themselves, or the utilitarian’s obligation to perform the 
same calculation for each person affected. Addams’s ethical guidelines ap- 
ply differentially. They fall more heavily on some people than on others, de- 
pending on the particular features of the given situation. Finally, unlike Adam 
Smith, who asks ethical deliberators to remove themselves from the situation 
at hand and assume the stance of an outside, impartial spectator, in Addams’s 
method the one deliberating remains intimately involved. The particular an- 
gle of vision gained through personal engagement in the situation is not only 
germane but essential to carrying out ethical deliberations at all. 
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THE MORAL SITUATION’S EVOLUTIONARY HISTORY 


To explain what she means by “a larger and steadier view” and by the labor 
movement’s “best ideal,” Addams places her analysis of current labor strife 
within a historical trajectory leading from past to present and notes its trends 
into the future. She defines this trajectory in terms of the phased evolution of 
democracy, as she had in “The Subjective Necessity for Social Settlements.” 
By delineating the historical axis this way, Addams will be able to see from 
this “larger and steadier view” that industrial conditions affect everyone 
throughout the social organism. Thus the labor movement needs to be de- 
fined broadly and not restricted to trade union organizing alone. The “best 
ideal” of the labor movement takes the “all” in its slogan, “The injury to one 
is the concern of all,” and extends it beyond the working class to include all 
members of the community.” 

To reach these realizations, Addams again finds inspiration in the writ- 
ings of Mazzini and Toynbee, drawing insights from passages beyond those 
she had used in “Subjective Necessity.” Here Addams engages in a call and 
response pattern with passages from Toynbee and Mazzini. Their lines illu- 
minate hers. Eighteenth-century revolutionaries had demanded the franchise, 
Addams states, “not only as a holy right” but, adapting Mazzini’s language, 


”23 However, 


“as a means of entrance into the sunshine of liberty and equality. 
this “irresistible impulse” for the vote carried a darker implication. Mazzini 
thought individual rights were essentially egoistic, mere “fragments of demo- 
cracy.”*4 Addams borrows Mazzini’s image that to pursue rights in themselves 
is to “have torn the great and beautiful ensign of Democracy” and to parade 
around carrying only its ragged fragments.” Calling Mazzini “the inspired 
prophet of the political democracy,” she names Toynbee the “prophet of 
the second development” and notes his description of industrial workers 
responding to the “impulse to come out into the sunshine of Prosperity.””° 
Addams summarizes Toynbee’s invocation of Mazzini’s vision of democracy 
as a fuller union, to which liberty and rights are but means in the service of 
fulfilling duties to the whole.”” 

For Toynbee, Mazzini, and Addams, this is the relationship that should 
hold between rights and duties. To them, rights and duties are not correlative 
terms. Ethical duties encompass more than respecting the rights of others. 
One’s ethical duties also include responsibilities for the healthy functioning 
of the whole community. Addams incorporates this conception of duty in her 
statement that the ultimate aim of the labor movement must be “the commu- 


nion of universal fellowship.” This phrase parallels Toynbee’s call for work- 
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ers and employers as “participators in the life of mankind, and joint-heirs 
of the world’s inheritance” to enter into “a wider communion.”** Addams, 
with Toynbee and Mazzini, sees the labor movement as a step toward a wider 
justice and fellowship and not solely as advocating for workers’ rights and 
well-being. 

Addams’s vision of the labor movement as a step toward universal fel- 
lowship contrasts with that of union supporters who regarded unions as a 
working-class weapon with which to resist capitalists’ entrenched power. 
Addams writes, “A movement cannot be carried on by negating other acts; 
it must have a positive force, a driving and self-sustaining motive-power.””” 
The phrase “self-sustaining motive-power” was an engineering term, found 
in patent applications for motors in which the energy source is internal and 
self-renewing.*° This notion parallels how life energy is generated internally 
in biological organisms. For both workers and employers, Addams claims, 
this energy source is “the irresistible force of human progress.””' The goal of 
the labor movement should be social unity between employers and employ- 
ees, not social divisiveness. Today, after a century of capitalist consolidation, 
Addams’s vision may sound naive. At the time, however, corporate capitalism 
was just emerging as a dominant economic pattern, and Addams’s language 
about “the irresistible force of human progress” was not unusual.*? 

Addams dismisses both laissez-faire capitalist and Marxist responses to 
the labor movement. In the essay Addams summarizes each position suc- 
cinctly and notes that not only capitalists but also some in the labor movement 
advocated an individualist, laissez-faire position. These workers maintained 
that if all corporate privileges were removed, individual workers could bar- 
gain with their employers from a position of relative equality.” At the other 
extreme, Marxist socialists praised antagonistic struggle between capitalists 
and the proletariat as the path toward achieving a classless society.** Addams 
criticizes the individualist creed for lacking fellowship and the Marxist creed 
for advocating a limited solidarity based on class antagonism. Neither posi- 
tion lends itself to evolutionary analysis. Because people and life processes 
in the social organism are deeply interdependent, laissez-faire and Marxist 
approaches yield false readings of economic distress. Given that the social 
organism lay at the center of most intellectuals’ vision at the time, this was a 
reasonable position to take. 

Addams considers it dangerous to foster oppositional stances between 
capitalists and workers. Worried that historical progress could be reversed, 
she writes that a society divided along class lines with its “tendency to war- 
fare” is undeveloped and, in this respect, primitive rather than civilized.” 
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Addams explains, “The settlement believes that just as men deprived of com- 
radeship by circumstances or law go back to the brutality from which they 
came, so any class or set of men deprived of the companionship of the whole, 
become correspondingly decivilized and crippled. No part of society can af- 
ford to get along without the others.”*° Addams would soon write “A Modern 
Tragedy,” her analysis of the Pullman strike, where she describes how George 
Pullman had become “decivilized and crippled” by staying away from his 
striking workers and holding them in contempt.®’ In both “The Settlement 
as a Factor” and “A Modern Tragedy” Addams uses the discourse of social 
evolutionary theorizing to redefine the evolutionary trajectory from primitive 
to civilized that many of her contemporaries used to measure advancement. 
Unlike many of them, Addams does not consider material achievement to be 
the prime indicator of social progress. Instead, progress should be measured 
by movement toward the association of all in a spirit of universal fellowship. 
Progress is not inevitable; human actions can lead to civilization’s regression 
rather than its advancement. 

Referring only to “a recent writer,’ Addams reinforces her belief in his- 
tory’s potential movement toward universal fellowship with a reference to 
Irish sociologist Benjamin Kidd’s Social Evolution. Addams predicts that 
class divisions will be undermined, in Kidd’s words, by “the immense fund 
of altruistic feeling with which society has become equipped.’ Kidd sup- 
plied empirical evidence to support this claim. He pointed out how the 
whole globe had become an organism with its “nervous system of five million 
miles of telegraph wire” and its “arterial system of railways and ocean steam- 
ships.” Humanitarian movements flowed quickly through these circulatory 
pathways as they aimed to end slavery, animal cruelty, and vivisection and 
promote women’s suffrage and vegetarianism.” This “immense fund of al- 
truistic feelings,” Kidd claims, will provide “the motive force” to bridge the 
gulf between the powerful and the powerless.” 

Here it may be more prudent to interpret Addams’s invocation of Kidd as 
a rhetorical insertion suited to the moment rather than as a clue to her theo- 
retical or methodological moves. Kidd’s book was widely read, frequently 
quoted, and translated into many languages, including Chinese and Arabic.” 
Kidd visited Hull House and debated socialist Victor Berger there.“? Addams 
uses Kidd’s phrase about the “immense fund of altruistic feeling” to stand for 
amore general idea expressed in other forms by Darwin, Spencer, and others, 
namely that human evolution is accompanied by the growth of sympathy and 
altruism.“ While Addams and Kidd were both evolutionary thinkers, differ- 
ences between their views are striking. Unlike Addams, Kidd maintains that 
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antagonism between the individual and the social organism is inherent. He as- 
signs a major role to competition in furthering progress and proclaims the su- 
periority of the Anglo-Saxon race.“ Because Kidd’s phrase had been widely 
reproduced in the press, audience members could identify the sentiment it 
expressed without being familiar with Kidd’s theories. 

Addams’s employment of the historical axis shows how thoroughly evo- 
lutionary her method is. Her method stands in strong contrast to classical 
liberalism and to stage development theories such as Marxism. Progress, for 
classical liberals, is achieved through adherence to eternal, universal, and 
hence static natural laws. In the political arena, these laws govern relations 
and institutions established by social contract among autonomous rights 
holders. In economic relations, the dictates of the laws of supply and demand 
are carried out through laissez-faire capitalism. While progress takes place in 
history, the paradigm is ahistorical because the conceptions of persons and 
of natural laws do not change. Stage development theorists such as Marx 
are more historically attuned, but their basic premises are nonevolutionary. 
For Marx, progress takes place through various configurations of economic 
power and powerlessness. After passing through a number of developmental 
stages, the end result to be achieved is a classless society. Once the paradigm 
is understood, the end result can be reliably predicted. 

In contrast to both liberalism and stage development theories, evolution- 
ary theories posit that an end result cannot be predicted; what happens within 
a habitat at a given point in time can profoundly change the path history will 
take. Addams occasionally quoted English historian and political theorist 
John Morley’s statement that “evolution is not a force, but a process.”*> Direc- 
tional changes can be triggered by contingent, nonpredictable events, be they 
random biological mutations or serendipitous human interventions. When 
Addams calls for the union movement to aim toward “the communion of uni- 
versal fellowship,” this aim is not analogous to a Marxist vision of a classless 
society or to a perfectly liberal society in which natural laws of social con- 
tract and supply and demand are perfectly observed. Nor is Addams’s ideal a 
mere utopian hope. It is scientifically based, as science was then understood, 
on trends that emerged through evolutionary processes, now exhibited in 
the present geographical habitat. Evidence for this is articulated in the labor 
movement’s own slogan, “The injury to one is the concern of all.” 

At any given moment within a single habitat, many evolutionary trends are 
present. In the 1890s, these included the trend toward consolidation of corpo- 
rate capitalism’s power and the diminution of trade unions’ influence. How- 
ever, to criticize Addams for not selecting the trend that became reality in the 
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United States over the course of the twentieth century is to misinterpret the 
task she had undertaken. Addams was not positioning herself as an outside, 
impartial spectator making predictions on how the future of the labor move- 
ment would turn out. She was not in the business of making risk assessments. 
Instead, Addams was asking how best to bring her community back to social 
health. “The communion of universal fellowship” expresses what health for 
her community could look like if appropriate measures are taken. It is an ideal 
projection but a realistic one because it is based on existing, verifiable trends. 
It is also a temporary ideal in the sense that if history evolves along other 
trend lines, the ideal will need to be reconceived. Addams’s task was to de- 
vise a method for dealing with the pressing ethical dislocations of her time. It 
was not to foresee and select the most likely path that historical contingencies 
might take. 

Thus, by using the two axes of analysis, Addams’s demonstrates how the 
situation’s geographical habitat and its evolutionary history converge in the 
current situation. Her detailed study of the neighborhood enables her to iden- 
tify ethical guiding ideas with which to begin the analysis and to expand their 
content. By placing the current moment within the history of democracy’s 
evolution, Addams is able to align movement toward social democracy in her 
neighborhood with similar signs of evolutionary growth in the national and 
international arenas. The settlement’s role in furthering evolutionary progress 
is thus to support union activities insofar as they lead toward increasing peo- 
ple’s ethical sensitivities toward unity with all members of the social organ- 
ism. Evolutionary growth toward universal fellowship is the “best ideal” that 
should guide the settlement’s participation in the labor movement.** This 
ideal is not utopian but emerges from the trajectory of the habitat’s evolution- 
ary history. 

Through this analysis Addams refines her initial question regarding the 
responsibility of the settlement to the labor movement. Given that settle- 
ment workers have sympathetic ties with and ongoing commitments to their 
neighbors, and given that working people had already initiated labor unions 
in response to their situation, how can settlement residents work with unions 
to help them realize their “best ideal”? How could the union movement’s 
slogan, “The injury to one is the concern of all,” be given the content of em- 
bracing workers and employers alike? Addams gives a general formula for 
responding to these questions: watch for the point where “the movement 
[turns] from a development into a [class] struggle.”*” This is the point where 
the self-interests of the working class become the aim of organizing, rather 
than regarding such efforts as partial steps toward universal fellowship. After 
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this point, further efforts to unify the working class would result in hardened 
class divisions, making it even more difficult to attain a fuller unity that in- 
cludes employers. Addams concludes that after this point of turning takes 
place, the settlement could no longer be of service.“ It might help unions 
make material gains, but at the cost of further cementing class divisions. 


ETHICAL DELIBERATION AND SELF-DISTRUST 


It is risky to predict the course of future events, yet planning for future action 
requires that some such predictions be made. In this variation of her method, 
Addams needs to project when development toward universal fellowship will 
turn into a class struggle. She also needs to anticipate when strikes and other 
organizing tactics will strengthen antagonism rather than create sympathy and 
fellowship across class lines. Making these predictions is difficult, even with 
the knowledge propinquity provides. For Addams, an attitude of self-distrust 
needs to accompany moral reflection and experimentation.“ She agrees with 
her fellow pragmatists that doubt is an integral feature of reflective thinking. 
Scientific inquiry begins with doubt, Charles Sanders Peirce declares; it initi- 
ates and fuels the scientific enterprise.” Addams’s notion that self-distrust 
should pervade moral deliberation turns the scientist’s need for doubt inward 
and squeezes it into the interstices of every step of the process. 

The wider frame for Addams’s appeal to self-distrust was the prevalence 
of doubt as a theme in the Victorian era. The early nineteenth century was 
an intensely religious time; by century’s end in Britain, and to a lesser extent 
in the United States, doubt had become an underlying quality of thought, 
not only in religion but in all arenas of intellectual thought, including sci- 
ence and literature.*! Tennyson’s In Memoriam, completed in midcentury, ex- 
plores the intricacies of faith as webbed with doubt. These lines capture the 
mood: “There lives more faith in honest doubt, / Believe me, than in half the 
creeds.”*” For some Victorians, doubt signaled movement toward religious 
disbelief. Others, however, sought to cultivate an “ethics of doubt.” For them, 
doubt was an integral component of inquiry, with both intellectual and moral 
dimensions. 

Addams’s advocacy of self-distrust parallels that of scientists’ quest for 
“objectivity,” as understood at the time. In “The Image of Objectivity,” his- 
torians of science Lorraine Daston and Peter Galison write that these sci- 
entists were not seeking “the viewpoint of angels,” or one free from human 
perspective, with which to carry out their investigations. Rather, their quest 


for objectivity was a moral one, more akin to “the self-discipline of saints.” 
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From midcentury on, scientists began to doubt the veracity of their obser- 
vations of the natural world, as they confronted the fact that earlier repre- 
sentations drawn by naturalists of plants, birds, and body parts were in fact 
abstractions, idealizations, or “archetypes.” Goethe, for example, was explicit 
that this was the way natural specimens should be represented, with the im- 
perfections smoothed out.” In response, these scientists gave a moral justifi- 
cation for using mechanical recording devices such as photographs, X-rays, 
and photoengravings. These devices functioned as a form of self-discipline, 
or “self-surveillance” by keeping scientists from imposing their own prefer- 
ences, theories, or interpretations on the data they sought to obtain.” French 
physiologist Claude Bernard’s description of the scientific ethic was repre- 
sentative of the era: “Humility and self-restraint, the one imposed from with- 
out and the other from within, thus define the pride-breaking morality of the 
scientists.” 

This broadens the context for understanding Addams’s appeal to sympa- 
thy. To her, sympathy is not a subjective emotion that needs to be reined in 
by self-distrust but a primary instinct to be called on and guided. Sympathy 
is a necessary conduit to the perceptions and facts needed for deliberation. 
Thus its function is methodological. Self-distrust guards against letting per- 
ceptions ofa situation or assertions of will lead one’s judgment astray. It chan- 
nels sympathy toward those responses that are more trustworthy, more widely 
embracive. 

In Addams’s solo lines about self-distrust, George Eliot takes the dominant 
lines in the chorus. Literary scholar Lance St. John Butler characterizes Eliot 
as “a literary example of doubt in action.”** Several of Addams’s lines echo 
passages from Eliot’s novel The Mill on the Floss. As a young woman, Addams 
had read George Eliot’s novels intensely. Her college notebooks contain many 
extended quotations from them. Quotations from Eliot, at times fragmented 
and unmarked, appear in many of Addams’s later writings.” In her novels 
Eliot explores how people come to have moral knowledge through “a good 
deal ofhard experience” and the “bruises and gashes” of everyday life.” Eliot, 
like Addams, stresses how sympathy creates crucial bonds among people as 
they encounter one another in the messy, concrete situations of life. In an 1856 
essay Eliot writes, 


The greatest benefit we owe to the artist, whether painter, poet, or novel- 
ist, is the extension of our sympathies. Appeals founded on generalizations 
and statistics require a sympathy ready-made, a moral sentiment already in 
activity; but a picture of human life such as a great artist can give, surprises 
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even the trivial and the selfish into that attention to what is apart from them- 
selves, which may be called the raw material of moral sentiment.” 


For Eliot, ifher novels enable her readers to increase their moral sensibilities 
and extend their sympathies to others, she will have done her work well. It 
is helpful to read the stories Addams inserts into her writings as serving the 
same novelistic function. More than illustrations for general points, they are 
literary interpolations meant to quicken sympathies and reveal moral truths. 

Addams makes only a brief reference to Eliot in “The Settlement as a Fac- 
tor,” but her analysis of why it is difficult to identify when a development 
toward universal fellowship devolves into a class struggle reveals how much 
Eliot enriched her thinking. Addams notes that right and wrong are often hard 
to untangle, adding, “Right does not dazzle our eyes with its radiant shining, 
but has to be found by exerting patience, discrimination, and impartiality.”” 
This phrase, “patience, discrimination, and impartiality,’ comes from a pas- 
sage in Eliot’s Mill on the Floss where the narrator explains why moral rules 
are incomplete guides to moral decision making. Eliot as narrator observes, 
“Moral judgments must remain false and hollow unless they are checked and 
enlightened by a perpetual reference to the special circumstances that mark 
the individual lot.” She goes on to note how life is too complex to be captured 
by moral maxims. Justice cannot be found “by a ready-made, patent method, 
without the trouble of exerting patience, discrimination, impartiality, with- 
out any care to assure themselves whether they have the insight that comes 
from . . . a life vivid and intense enough to have created a wide, fellow feeling 
with all that is human.”® 

From her own stance of having created “a wide, fellow feeling” with her 
working-class neighbors, Addams repeatedly follows Eliot’s advice to attend 
to “the special circumstances that mark the individual lot,” precisely what 
propinquity reveals. Every habitat, biological or moral, is shaped by its own 
peculiarities. Knowing this keeps ethicists modest. It demonstrates how there 
are no shortcuts in ethical deliberation. One cannot simply paste a general 
ethical principle onto a particular case and declare the analysis finished. Many 
adjustments in ethical reasoning must be made in response to features idio- 
syncratic to the particular situation. For example, Addams knew that women 
doing piecework, lumber shovers loading and unloading heavy timber, and 
workers who could find work only seasonally lived perilously close to the 
edge.* She knew that to ask them to act for the good of the whole was ask- 
ing too much. This illustrates how moral rules are bounded by “the special 
circumstance that mark the individual lot.” The rule Addams articulates, to 
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watch for the point where development turns away universal fellowship and 
becomes class struggle, is not one that those needing union protection the 
most should be asked to follow. It is a rule only for those in the “special cir- 
cumstance” of sharing Addams’s “individual lot” as someone for whom life’s 
basic necessities are secured. 

The difficulty of identifying the point of turning is compounded by the fact 
that in some instances the same action that expands the scope of fellowship 
among workers may simultaneously reinforce class polarization. This hap- 
pened during the Pullman strike. Addams describes how she watched “the 
Chicago unions of Russian-Jewish cloakmakers, German compositors, and 
Bohemian and Polish butchers” join in the sympathy strike.® Which pulled 
these workers more strongly? By cooperating across national differences, 
were the workers making a step toward universal fellowship, or were they con- 
solidating oppositional lines against the capitalist class? At this point in the 
strike, it is impossible to say whether this should count as a “development” or 
a “struggle.” The answer will depend in significant measure on what happens 
later. A clear application of Addams’s admonition to watch for the point of 
turning is impossible. This is not a deficiency in her method of ethical delib- 
eration but a clear-sighted realization of the ambiguities and unpredictability 
inherent in morally troubling situations. 

Addams notes that some English unions and the local Woman’s Cloak- 
makers’ Union exhibit a spirit of altruism, indicative of expansive fellowship, 
and detects that other unions had had “glimpses” of this.® It is difficult for 
settlement residents to judge just when such glimpses are strong enough to 
keep union difficulties from turning into class struggles. One cannot base 
judgments on appearance alone. Because workers are strongly motivated 
by grievances, Addams observes, union actions at times appear “erratic and 
ill-timed.”*” She excerpts lines from poet James Russell Lowell’s “Ode to 
France” to describe workers’ appearance at labor meetings, “Groping for the 
right, with horny, calloused hands / And staring round for God with blood- 
shot eyes.” Transposing the evolutionary perspective into a process of mat- 
uration, Addams notes that the labor movement is still young, its sense of 
grievance still strong. Its insistence on class divisions is due to “the primitive 
state of the labor movement,” because it assumes that issues can be resolved 
through fighting. To think that matters cut cleanly into right and wrong is a 
“childish conception of life.” In an unmarked virtual quotation from Eliot, 
Addams writes, “The path we all like when we first set out in our youth is the 
path of martyrdom and endurance, where the palm branches grow; but that 
later we learn to take the steep highway of tolerance, just allowance and self- 
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blame, where there are no leafy honors to be gathered and worn.”” In their 
youth, unions may have only their own self-interest in mind. Addams hopes 
that as they mature, they may come to enlarge their vision to include workers 
and capitalists alike. 

Addams proposes that for those with perceptions and training, the proper 
attitude toward moral deliberation is not increased confidence in one’s abil- 
ity to make moral judgments but a mixture of trust and distrust. Self-distrust 
in one’s ability to read a situation correctly or choose the right path is a sign 
of moral maturity. Borrowing an unattributed description from Toynbee, 
Addams comments, “We must learn to trust our democracy, giant-like and 
threatening as it may appear in its uncouth strength and untried applica- 
tions.””! In trusting democracy, Addams trusts that this moment is within 
history’s progress toward democracy. She trusts that unions will mature and 
come to include capitalists in their embrace. The best one can do is hold onto 
a morally mature distrust of one’s own judgment and, with sympathy and per- 
ception, attend to “special circumstances” the best one can. 


x 


Addams’s method of ethical deliberation was itself a line in a larger chorus 
of evolutionary ethicists. That Addams’s method is thoroughly evolution- 
ary becomes even more apparent when it is set next to Darwin’s account of 
the evolution of ethics. Darwin, like Addams in her discussion of motives for 
establishing social settlements, traces morality back to the social instincts. 
Darwin wanted to give a purely evolutionary account of the moral sense, 
which he considered “the most noble” of all human attributes.’”* He was well 
prepared to write his chapter on morality in The Descent of Man; his back- 
ground reading included the ethical writings of Adam Smith, David Hume, 
Immanuel Kant, John Stuart Mill, Alexander Bain, Harriet Martineau, and 
others.” In broad outline, Darwin maintains that human morality is rooted 
in the social and sympathetic instincts. Species in which social instincts have 
evolved exhibit, for example, the ability to herd together for protection and to 
take pleasure in each other’s company. These capacities have survival value. 
Darwin does not think that the moral sense is exclusive to humans. He points 
to dogs’ capacities for obedience, self-control, and faithfulness as evidence 
that they “possess something very like a conscience.””* Darwin considers it 
likely that “any animal whatever, endowed with well-marked social instincts, 
would inevitably acquire a moral sense or conscience, as soon as its intel- 
lectual powers had become as well developed, or nearly as well developed, as 
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in man.”’> As cognitive capacities evolved in Homo sapiens, humans became 
able to assess their actions in light of past consequences and anticipate future 
results. They used these abilities to sort through conflicts between social and 
nonsocial instincts.” Social instincts are most powerfully evoked in face-to- 
face encounters, that is, in propinquity. Through repeated encounters, habits 
of sociability develop. These habits, plus pressure from group expectations, 
enable people to gain some measure of control over purely egoistic impulses 
and keep them from becoming too destructive. 

That Addams begins her deliberation with customary practices and slo- 
gans also accords with Darwin’s account of the evolution of moral rules. 
Darwin writes that because of social and sympathetic instincts, humans have 
an innate desire to help others, but instincts alone do not tell how to render 
aid. Reason can play a role by helping customs to evolve into moral rules.” 
These rules are not fixed. The actions people perform shape how moral rules 
continue to evolve. This explains why Addams thought carefully about how 
the customary practices she selected as guiding ideas could be strengthened, 
extended, and given more specified content. 

Addams’s concern that the labor movement increase its scope to include 
workers and employers alike also aligns with Darwin’s account. Darwin writes 
that people and groups who are less civilized and thus lower on the evolution- 
ary scale are less able to control their selfish and vengeful impulses. Their 
social instincts have not been sufficiently channeled into habits and encoded 
in social customs. Those who consider themselves highly civilized, however, 
should not become complaisant about their ethical achievements. Darwin ob- 
serves, “Man has emerged from a state of barbarism within a comparatively 
recent period.”’* The ethics of those who consider themselves highly civilized 
are not secure. This insecurity is reflected in Addams’s concern to find the 
point where development toward universal fellowship turns instead toward 
class struggle. While evolutionary thinkers of the day accepted that evolution 
generally moved in a progressive direction, they debated whether history’s 
progressive impulse was sturdily reliable or vulnerable to reversal.”” Addams 
agrees with Darwin that, in the evolution of morality, “Progress is no invari- 
able rule.”® That Addams thought evolutionary progress could be reversed is 
clear in her worry that fellowship among workers could become exclusionary. 

Addams was also in good company in worrying about the increased an- 
tagonism generated by class struggle. Darwin in Descent of Man states that 
to “check our sympathy,” even with good reason, results in “deterioration 
in the noblest part of our nature.”*' British Fabian socialists, whose writings 
Addams would use to frame her next essays, link social evolutionary progress 
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with a gradual decline in class struggle.’ For these theorists, as for Addams, 
courses of action that limited sympathy’s expansion have a degenerative effect 
and hindered social progress. If workers base their actions on the self-interest 
of their own class alone, this will provoke antagonism that would harm the 
entire social organism, including the workers themselves. 

Addams’s identification of the union movement’s “best ideal” with a 
“communion of universal fellowship” accords not only with Toynbee’s and 
Kidd’s thinking but also with Darwin’s, as he links human evolutionary prog- 
ress with the expansion of sympathy and altruism. Darwin writes that among 
early tribes the sympathetic instincts and habits extended only to members 
of the same tribe.” As civilization advances, social, economic, and political 
boundaries extend, and sympathies extend with them. Darwin writes, “The 
very idea of humanity . . . seems to arise incidentally from our sympathies 
becoming more tender and more widely diffused, until they are extended to 
all sentient beings.”** As Addams reflects on the role of settlements in the 
labor movement, she sees that much more is at stake than working conditions 
and wages. Also at issue is whether civilization will move in a progressive or 
regressive direction. 

Addams asks rhetorically, “Is it possible to make the slow appeal to the 
nobler fibre in men, and to connect it with that tradition of what is just 
and right?” Her question assumes an evolutionary perspective on moral 
growth.*° The “nobler fibre” is sympathy, issuing from social instincts. Tra- 
ditions of what is just and right represent deeply established social habits. 
These need to be retained in some form but adjusted to fit the social organ- 
ism’s new industrial configuration. Addams’s call for a “slow appeal” reflects 
a Darwinian understanding of how long it takes for variations to work their 
way from an individual organism and into the species as a whole.*’ 

Addams’s method of ethical deliberation is also a line in a larger chorus of 
nineteenth-century writers with literary sensibilities. Addams’s use of Eliot’s 
fiction does not make her method any less scientific and evolutionary. In fact, 
it strengthens the case. In her analysis of the labor movement Addams skill- 
fully exploits affinities that held between science and literature in the late 
nineteenth century.™ At that time science and literature often shared vocab- 
ulary and methods. Leading scientists published in the Atlantic Monthly as 
well as in Popular Science Monthly, which was widely read by scientists and 
nonscientists alike.*? To educated readers, scientific texts and literary works 
were both accessible.” Clarifying these affinities provides the deeper context 
for understanding Addams’s reasoning in “The Settlement as a Factor in the 
Labor Movement” as well as in subsequent writings. 
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In the late eighteenth and early nineteenth centuries many significant liter- 
ary figures, such as Goethe in Germany, Wordsworth and Coleridge in En- 
gland, and Thoreau in the United States, were also dedicated naturalists. They 
rejected Descartes’s view of nature as a machine and instead perceived nature 
as a living, organic whole. Unlike a machine, nature’s various elements cannot 
be understood apart from their place and functioning within a larger whole. 
Intricately webbed, they pulsate with life. Naturalist Alexander von Humboldt 
was a pivotal figure linking art and science. He and Goethe conducted scien- 
tific experiments together; Wordsworth, Coleridge, and Thoreau immersed 
themselves in Humboldt’s writings.” Humboldt took the idea of nature as an 
organism and infused it with exacting measurements and observations of the 
natural world. His perception alternated between a microscopic focus on the 
smallest details to a macroscopic vision of their interconnections.” 

Darwin’s lens of perception also shifted between minute details and the 
interwoven patterns that run through the whole of nature. Historian and phi- 
losopher Robert Richards identifies Humboldt as one of the “romantic biolo- 
gists” who believed that scientists and artists apprehended nature in much the 
same way. According to Humboldt, it is the aesthetic capacity that enables sci- 
entists to apprehend form and relations among natural objects.” Humboldt’s 
narrative of his five-year transcontinental scientific explorations accompanied 
Darwin on his five-year voyage on the Beagle. Richards notes that Darwin 
annotated the volume assiduously and wrote in his journal that Humboldt 
“like another Sun illumines everything I behold.” Richards comments, “[Dar- 
win’s| very experience passed through the lens provided by Humboldt.” 
Darwin’s perceptions of nature’s intricacies were tuned by his aesthetic ap- 
prehension of nature. 

In incorporating passages from George Eliot into her evolutionary 
method, Addams may have sensed how Eliot’s novels reflected her extensive 
knowledge of philosophy and science. Before writing novels, Eliot had ed- 
ited the Westminster Review and had translated Spinoza, David Strauss, and 
Feuerbach into English.” For nearly twenty-five years Eliot lived and worked 
closely with philosopher and scientist George Henry Lewes. Like many Vic- 
torians, they enjoyed collecting natural specimens; Lewes’s scientific explo- 
rations are reflected in Eliot’s novels.*° Eliot’s extensive knowledge of scien- 
tific methods penetrated deep. Literary scholar Sally Shuttleworth observes 
that Eliot’s narratives comprised “an active dialogue with contemporary 
scientific thought.”®” Taken chronologically, Eliot’s novels track the chang- 
ing conceptions of biology from natural history to evolutionary science. Her 
first novel, Adam Bede, presents village life as natural history. It was published 
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in 1859, just months before Origin of Species appeared in print.’ In her last 
novel, Daniel Deronda (1876), Eliot’s approach is more experimental. The 
narrative is more fragmented, its movement more dynamic.” Eliot called her 
novels “experiments in life,” much as Addams called the settlement an “ex- 
perimental effort.”!° 

Darwin also employed narrative structures in his writings. Literary scholar 
Gillian Beer intends the title of her book Darwin’s Plots to refer both to the 
narratives Darwin acquired from his culture and the new ones he generated. 
Darwin’s writings are full of literary tropes, metaphors, and analogies.’” For 
example, he arranges the species into a “tree of life” and proposes that “com- 
munity of descent” is the “hidden bond” among organisms.'* The image of 
the web was ubiquitous in nineteenth-century scientific and literary works 
and is particularly important in the writings of Darwin and Eliot. Darwin 
writes of the “inextricable web of affinities” that connects members of a given 


class of organisms.’ 


The concluding paragraph of Origin of Species gives 
the image of the “entangled bank,” a lively place “clothed” with plants, birds, 
insects, worms and more, each dependent on the others.'* In Middlemarch 
Eliot explores the entangled bank that constitutes her characters’ habitat and 
the webs of affinity that constitute their lives." Addams and other social 
theorists envisioned society as similarly webbed, its members inextricably 
entangled. Addams’s example of the meeting between Russian Jewish and 
Irish American cloakmakers illustrates how their identities as workers were 
entangled within a wide range of religious, linguistic, gendered, and national- 
ist practices. If, as Darwin notes, the “merest trifle” can upset the balance ofa 
given habitat, one can understand Addams’s worry about labor unrest leading 
to increased antagonism.'”° 

There are commonalities in the modes of perception Eliot, Darwin, and 
Addams brought to their investigations. Two are particularly salient: the me- 
ticulous attention they give to the inhabitants of the habitat and their use of 
synthetic imagination in constructing their narratives. In a review of John 
Ruskin for the Westminster Review, Eliot penned words that apply just as 
well to how she, Darwin, and Addams attended to the habitats at hand. “The 
truth of infinite value [Ruskin] teaches is realism—the doctrine that all truth 
and beauty are to be attained by a humble and faithful study of nature.” 

Eliot, who has been called “the chief practitioner of Anglo-American real- 
ism,” knew her characters intimately. Writing about common people leading 
prosaic lives, Eliot depicts her characters’ complexities in detail. She explores 
their loves and antipathies, their kindness and its limits, their egoism and their 
capacity for sympathetic connection with others. Eliot does not idealize her 
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characters. She claims that only a realistic portrayal would engage readers’ 
sympathies and stretch their tolerance and affection toward the common peo- 


ple who constitute so much of humanity. °’ 


Ehot’s sympathetic appreciation 
for her characters is an essential attribute of her realism, and it anchors her 
belief in literature’s power to elicit sympathy in its readers. 

That Darwin had vast knowledge of nature’s details is beyond dispute. 
That he had a keenly aesthetic eye becomes apparent with a cursory glance 
through Origin of Species. In the first paragraph of the chapter titled “The 
Struggle for Existence,” Darwin asks how all of nature’s “exquisite adapta- 


tions” could have come about. As evidence he notes: 


We see these beautiful co-adaptations most plainly in the woodpecker and 
the mistletoe; and only a little less plainly in the humblest parasite which 
clings to the hairs of a quadruped or feathers of a bird; in the structure 
of the beetle which dives through the water; in the plumed seed which is 
wafted by the gentlest breeze; in short, we see beautiful adaptations every- 
where and in every part of the organic world.’ 


Darwin carries this same aesthetic lens to his acknowledgment that life’s con- 
tinuity depends on its continued destruction. He prefaces this observation 
with the comment, “We behold the face of nature bright with gladness.” He 
continues by noting that he intends “struggle for existence” in “a large and 
metaphorical sense.”"” These and other passages are shot through with the 
sensibility of a poet. 

Like Eliot with her characters and Darwin with his biological organisms, 
Addams through continuous interactions with her neighbors came to know 
their habits, hopes, fears, and idiosyncratic quirks. She delighted in coming 
to know them. The sympathetic connections she formed with them were con- 
duits through which she gained access to the smallest details of their lives. 
Addams, like Eliot, does not pretend her observations are unfiltered. Eliot 
admits that the mirror of her mind could be distorted; nevertheless, she deter- 
mined to speak as truly as if under oath.™ Addams acknowledges that settle- 
ment residents cannot know from the inside what their neighbors experience 
because they know they will be fed when hungry and cared for when old." 
Nonetheless, Addams, like Eliot and Darwin, gives to her habitat as much 
clear-eyed, meticulous, and appreciative scrutiny as she can. As evolutionary 
thinkers, Darwin’s, Eliot’s, and Addams’s appreciative approaches to their 
relevant habitats enhanced rather than detracted from their realism. 

Eliot, Darwin, and Addams all employed “synthetic imagination” as 
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conceived by the Romantic poets. For many nineteenth-century thinkers, 
imagination was the synthetic power by which the bonds that give order and 
significance to empirical observations are ascertained. Coleridge writes of 
imagination as a power suitable for apprehending unity within and among 
organic forms, whether natural or poetic. Scientists and poets do not merely 
take disparate elements and assemble them mechanically. Instead, imagina- 
tion constructs a narrative. A plant begins as a seed, already an organic whole. 
It grows by a principle from within, transmuting sunlight and nutrients into 
its ever-changing self. Its various parts live and grow through constant integra- 
tion and interdependence within its habitat. To understand nature, Coleridge 
writes, one must use imagination to go inside the process of growth and ap- 
prehend its narrative pattern.'? 

For Eliot, synthetic imagination functions at multiple levels. Literary 
scholar Moira Gatens writes that Eliot chose to present her thinking through 
novels rather than philosophical works so that the reader would engage intel- 
lect, emotions, and imagination as a holistic process.’ Inside the novels the 
narrator’s voice reveals aspects of the characters’ complexities that are hid- 
den from overt observation. This enables imaginative readers to approach 
even the most flawed characters with sympathy.” Inside the story, characters 
struggle to find organic coherence within themselves and in their communi- 
ties, and they use synthetic imagination to do so. In The Mill on the Floss, the 
novel Addams quotes in “The Settlement as a Factor” and the first published 
after Origin of Species appeared, this vision of organic coherence is severely 
tested. External economic forces disrupt the village’s pastoral history. Maggie 
Tulliver is entangled in this turmoil, as she is pulled in contrary directions by 
threads of duty, love, impulsive desire, and the drive for self-fulfillment. Mag- 
gie searches for ways to weave these threads into organic coherence, a task for 
synthetic imagination." 

Darwin acknowledges there are many gaps in the evolutionary story, and 
he uses synthetic imagination to fill them. Gillian Beer observes, “Evolution- 
ary theory is first a form of imaginative history. It cannot be experimentally 
demonstrated sufficiently in any present moment.”"” Detailed observations 
lack significance until the “hidden bonds” linking them together are un- 
covered. Repeatedly, Darwin acknowledges that our ignorance is profound. 
Many species now extinct left no trace."* Natural selection, he writes, works 
“silently and insensibly.” Humans cannot watch its process but only detect its 
work after “the hand of time has marked the long lapse of ages.” When inter- 
mediary linkages in the fossil record cannot be found, Darwin admits, scien- 
tists “will have to trust almost entirely to analogy." Only a strong synthetic 
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imagination could devise as elegant a theory as descent through natural selec- 
tion. Only such an imagination, working closely with an enormous number 
of finely detailed observations, could conclude with confidence that “from 
so simple a beginning endless forms most beautiful and most wonderful have 
been, and are being evolved.”!”° 

Darwin used synthetic imagination to detect the hidden bonds that create 
communities of descent among natural organisms; Addams sought to create 
communities of ascent among human organisms by forging webs of affilia- 
tion. In “The Settlement as a Factor” Addams stretches her synthetic powers 
across several domains to construct her evolutionary narrative. She synthe- 
sizes sociological data from surveys with intimate knowledge of her neighbors 
acquired by fostering sympathetic relationships that gave her entrance into 
their inner lives. She brings the preevolutionary writings of political revolu- 
tionary Mazzini into coherence with economist Toynbee’s evolutionary his- 
tory of the Industrial Revolution. From Eliot’s literary fiction Addams adopts 
an attitude of self-distrust that matches the attitude scientists must take to- 
ward their work. Addams’s observation that in ethics “right and wrong are 
most confusedly mixed” echoes Darwin’s claim that clear demarcations be- 


tween species cannot be made but are to an extent arbitrary." 


In the writings 
of Eliot, Darwin, and Addams, resonances abound. 

In writing about her method of ethical deliberation, Addams, like Eliot, 
wanted to foster sympathetic understanding in her readers. She was particu- 
larly concerned about attitudes toward recent immigrants whom members 
of wealthier classes considered culturally, morally, and cognitively inferior 
to themselves. Addams crafted a method of ethical deliberation that could 
foster such sympathy. She does not rail against prejudice and injustice but 
writes so as to shape her readers’ perceptions, channeling them toward a more 
sympathetic apprehension of those they feared. Today’s readers, accustomed 
by discipline or temperament to oppositional stances that call out injustice 
directly, should not interpret Addams’s rhetoric as indicating a lack of aware- 
ness or concern about injustice. Addams wrote so as to encourage her readers 
to take the slow, evolutionary steps that would make for solid progress toward 
a harmonious and healthy equilibrium in the social organism. 

Those acquainted with John Dewey’s ethical writings will detect affinities 
between Addams’s method and Dewey’s pragmatist ethics. Addams’s central 
points of analysis in “The Settlement as a Factor” match the ones Dewey in- 
corporates into his ethics. Like Addams, Dewey begins ethical deliberation 
with a morally problematic situation rather than with abstract ethical prin- 
ciples. For both, because persons are embedded within social relations, they 
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deliberate as participants and agents in the situation and not as objective, ex- 
ternal observers.'”* Judgment must be exercised to determine which moral 
rules are applicable to the situation. In their general form, these rules lack 
specificity and need to be shaped using data from fine-grained observations 


made in direct experience.’”’ 


For Dewey as for Addams, this pattern of delib- 
eration is not a formula that guarantees the “right” answer; uncertainty cannot 
be eliminated.!* 

Dewey’s decade in Chicago was crucial in shaping his thinking about eth- 
ics. He arrived in Chicago in July 1894, at the height of the Pullman strike. 
He visited Hull House often, gave talks there, and served as a trustee. He 
became friendly enough with Addams that he named a daughter after her; 
Addams gave a loving and poignant eulogy for Dewey’s son, Gordon, who 
died in 1904.”° When Addams published “The Settlement as a Factor” in 
1895, Dewey was working his way out of Hegelian idealism and had not 
yet adopted pragmatism.'° Historian Robert Westbrook points to Dewey’s 
Ethics, published thirteen years after Addams’s essay, as evidence that Dewey 
had replaced his earlier, idealist-based ethics with a naturalized, experimen- 
tally based one, in which the moral situation lies at the center of his theory 


of moral action.” 


Through Dewey’s close association with Addams in the 
1890s, he no doubt noticed the pattern of her reasoning and the power of her 
method. It may well be that Dewey in large measure designed his method in 


light of what he had learned from hers. 


CHAPTER 3 


From Feudalism to Association 


Like other social scientists of his era, English theorist Graham Wallas tried to 
update his own field of political science by integrating the findings of evolu- 
tionary psychology into it. In May 1915 after hearing Addams speak in Lon- 
don, Wallas included in his thank-you note, “I have learnt more from you 
(e.g., how to be psychological without being cynical) than from any other 
writer.” Wallas was right to appreciate Addams’s acumen at psychological 
analysis. In the three essays examined in this chapter, “A Belated Industry,” 
“A Modern Tragedy,” and “The College Woman and the Family Claim,” Ad- 
dams focuses on three pairs of relationships, that of a mistress and her live-in 
domestic servant, of industrialist George Pullman and his workers, and of af- 
fluent parents and their educated young adult daughter. Addams later revised 
these essays as chapters in Democracy and Social Ethics titled “Household 
Adjustment,” “Industrial Amelioration,” and “Filial Relations.” 

Although their topics are widely disparate—domestic service, labor strikes, 
tensions within affluent families—what unifies these essays is how Addams 
stretches the historical axis of her analyses back to the feudal era and defines 
the intervening history as a yet incomplete process of evolution out of feudal- 
ism and into the present era of association. In “The Settlement as a Factor in 
the Labor Movement” Addams’s historical axis began with the eighteenth- 
century political revolutions for political and economic rights. To examine 
the morally troubling situations in these three essays, however, Addams 
needed a deeper history. By going back to the feudal era, Addams is able to 
identify how the relationships she examines are structured by hierarchical 
patterns that cause social disequilibrium in the present. She pays particular 
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attention to the psychological costs experienced by those within such feudal 
relationships. Her conclusion in each essay is that these relationships need to 
be restructured and brought into alignment with the associative, egalitarian 
tendencies of the present. 

In her speeches and essays Addams generally avoided technical terms of 
academic disciplines or slipped them in unobtrusively. In the three essays dis- 
cussed here, Addams’s descriptions of the geographical and historical dimen- 
sions of social problems map onto what sociologists called “social statics” 
and “social dynamics.” Auguste Comte had used these terms to designate the 
central division of sociology’s subject matter.’ By the late nineteenth century 
these terms had been widely adopted by professional sociologists who used 
them to understand social evolutionary processes. “Social statics” referred 
to the study of the structures and processes through which the social organ- 
ism functions at a given point in time. Because the social organism is a liv- 
ing thing, it is never literally static. Theorists reserved “social dynamics” for 
larger, qualitative changes in the organism’s complexity.’ The processes of 
social dynamic change provide the route for social progress.‘ 

Sociologists, including Addams, knew that the study of social statics alone 
was insufficient. They understood their task in terms of identifying social dy- 
namic trends then under way and working with these trends to help the social 
organism achieve a higher level of equilibrium. How were reformers to know 
whether social changes then in evidence were normal variations in statical 
functioning or indications of a change in social dynamics? Frederic Harrison 
explains how to do this. “Nothing but a thorough knowledge of the social 
system, based upon a regular study of its growth, can give us the power we re- 
quire to affect it. For this end we need one thing above all—we need history.” 
Beatrice Webb, reflecting on her participation in Charles Booth’s monumen- 
tal survey of London, regretted that the survey was restricted to social statics. 
She observes, “Only by watching the processes of growth and decay during a 
period of time, can we understand even the contemporary facts . . . and only 
by such a comprehension of the past and present processes can we get an 
insight into the means of change.”® 

Although Addams had not used these terms in her 1892 lectures at the 
School of Applied Ethics, her presentations map onto them. Her descriptions 
of the Hull House neighborhood and urban poverty in “The Objective Value 
of a Social Settlement” fit the category of social statics. Her claim in “The 
Subjective Necessity for Social Settlements” that society is moving from the 
political phase of democracy and into its economic and social phase belongs 
to social dynamics. In “The Settlement as a Factor in the Labor Movement,” 
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the geographical axis corresponds to social statics, and the historical axis to 
social dynamics. In the three essays discussed in this chapter, current dislo- 
cations in society, as captured by social statics, are due to the fact that social 
dynamic change from feudalism to democracy has proceeded unevenly and 
is incomplete. 

In these three essays Addams uses variants of “association” to convey the 


.” “associ- 


direction of social dynamic movement, such as “associated effort 
ated life,” and “associated expression.” Toynbee and Mazzini had used “as- 
sociation” as a key term. Toynbee quotes Mazzini’s declaration that “asso- 
ciation is the watchword of the future,” which Mazzini defines as “fraternal 
cooperation of all toward a common aim.” Toynbee clarifies that association 
“implies a unity of the ethical spirit” that should come to exemplify relations 
between employers and workers.’ In two of the three essays examined in this 
chapter, Addams’s analyses complement those of British Fabian socialists 
Thomas Kirkup and Sidney Webb, for whom “association” was a key term. 
Kirkup uses it frequently, writing, “This principle of association is to be the 
keynote of the social development of the future.” Webb describes socialism as 
“ordered industrial association.”* In “A Modern Tragedy” and “The College 
Woman and the Family Claim” Addams merges Webb’s and Kirkup’s social 
evolutionary use of “association” with Mazzini’s image of concentric circles 
of duty expanding from family to all of humanity. Addams, Kirkup, and Webb 
pair “association” with democracy, with cooperation as opposed to competi- 
tion, and with collectivism rather than individualism.’ 

As explained in the introduction, the image of Addams’s essays as her solo 
voice performing in conjunction with a chorus is helpful for interpreting these 
essays. In “A Modern Tragedy” and “The College Woman and the Family 
Claim” the chorus contains a substantial section of British Fabian socialists. 
Their account of British economic history constitutes a systemic critique of 
political, economic, and charitable institutional structures. Addams’s voice 
attends most closely to the psychological dimensions and relational tensions 
of living at a time of social disequilibrium. Her solo lines contain enough sub- 
tle inflections and brief echoes of what the chorus is singing that the words 
of the chorus can be reconstructed. Thus Addams’s lines complement the 
Fabians’ critique by filling out the psychological impacts of living within those 
structures. 

Why did Addams write her essays this way instead of laying out the entire 
musical score? One explanation is that Addams first delivered the essays’ con- 
tents as speeches for educated but not scholarly audiences, including people 
affiliated with women’s clubs and members of ethical culture societies. These 
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citizens were well acquainted with the tensions that characterized domestic 
service, labor strikes, and affluent families but less familiar with and perhaps 
less interested in the sociological theorizing implicit in Addams’s remarks. 
Addams’s words, though, contain enough clues that audience members with 
facility in the discourse of social evolutionary theorizing could supply the 
lines being sung by the chorus. This chapter reconstructs the scores of these 
essays for twenty-first century readers. 


“A BELATED INDUSTRY” 


Imagine an audience of relatively affluent women attending a session of the 
World’s Congress of Representative Women, held in conjunction with the 
biggest, splashiest world’s fair to date, the World’s Columbian Exposition 
held in Chicago in 1893. Jane Addams is giving a speech titled “Domestic 
Service and the Family Claim.” The audience members’ interest is sparked 
when they realize she is talking about why they have so much trouble holding 
onto competent domestic servants. They become considerably less comfort- 
able when Addams tells them how overbearing they are in assuming their 
cooks won’t mind neglecting their own families to serve their employers’ 
needs. They might have winced when they heard Addams make light of their 
dedication to their families by saying, “If one chose to be jocose one might 
say that it becomes almost a religious devotion, in which the cook figures as a 
burnt offering and the kitchen range as the patriarchal altar.” 

This speech was an early version of the next variation of Addams’s method 
of ethical deliberation, which gives an analysis of the domestic service prob- 
lem. It was published in 1896 in the American Fournal of Sociology under the 
title “A Belated Industry.” Addams bases her analysis of the problem’s social 
statics, or its geographical axis, on sociological research that documented the 
dimensions of domestic service at the time. Addams’s assertion that the ethics 
of both the mistress and the servant were “tinged with feudalism” hints at the 
historical axis she uses. In this variation Addams argues that mistresses and 
servants need to replace their belated feudal ethic with an ethic suited to the 
approaching era of association and thus play their part in restoring their social 
habitat to healthy equilibrium. The fundamental moral problem with feudal 
relationships that persist into the era of association is that they cannot meet 
humans’ instinctual, biologically based need for fellowship. 

Addams’s analysis of domestic service addressed a pressing social con- 
cern. Middle-class American women relied heavily on domestic servants, 
who in the Northeast and Midwest were likely to be young immigrant women. 
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Domestic servants in the South were generally African Americans, whose mi- 
gration to the North lay a few decades in the future.” Women complained 
they could not find or keep reliable, skilled domestic help; discussions of the 
“servant problem” dominated popular magazines.” Researchers carried out 
sociological studies on domestic service and household management.” Lucy 
Salmon published Domestic Service, the first book-length sociological study 
of the issue, which Addams included on the bibliography for lectures she gave 
at the University of Chicago in 1899." Isabel Eaton, Frances Kellor, Charlotte 
Perkins Gilman, and Caroline Hunt, all residents of Hull House for various 
periods of time, contributed to this research.” Their goal was to make house- 
hold management more scientific and efficient. 

This research documented that household management was inefficient 
compared to the production techniques and organization of factory manu- 
facturing. In “A Belated Industry,” Addams illustrates this lag in efficiency 
by noting that the latest innovation in home cooking was the Rumford range, 
invented a hundred years earlier. The industry of household management 
is belated, Addams claims, because “the status of its ethics operat[es] very 
largely as the determining factor in its industrial situation.”!” If the ethics 
of household management, as expressed through the mistress-servant re- 
lationship, is making the industry inefficient, then this relationship merits 
investigation. 

Here Addams selects a factor in the geographical axis’s map of the prob- 
lem, in this case the research community’s concern for industrial inefficiency, 
as the window through which to shed light on ethical concerns. In asserting 
that the ethics of the mistress-servant relationship is the primary factor caus- 
ing household inefficiency, Addams conveys what is at the heart of her con- 
ception of ethics. The unit of ethical concern for Addams is not the individual 
and his or her beliefs, actions, intentions, or virtues. The unit of concern and 
the focus of Addams’s ethical deliberations are the relationships that hold 
between and among people. 

Addams seeks to pinpoint what is morally problematic in the mistress- 
servant relationship by comparing factory work with live-in domestic service, 
the two dominant employment categories for young women. Research at the 
time showed that in terms of income, food, and housing, live-in domestic ser- 
vants were no worse, and in some ways were better off, than young women 
who worked in factories and lived in crowded, unsanitary tenements. Why 
then, did young women have a decided preference for factory work over do- 
mestic service? The biggest reason, researchers found, was that the young 
women in domestic service felt cut off from their families and social peers.” 
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Their loneliness and psychological distress were manifestations of the moral 
problem lying at the heart of the mistress-servant relationship. 

One solution researchers proposed, and one that Addams endorsed, was 
to develop work contracts that defined servants’ duties and working hours 
more precisely and permitted them to live where they chose.” This would 
in effect change the relationship of mistress and servant to a more clearly de- 
fined contractual one between employer and employee. This change would 
address the problem of the relationship’s hazy boundaries as the mistress felt 
free to impose additional responsibilities on the servant and prolong her work 
hours at will. But that, Addams feared, was a patch that just began to address 
the full complexity of the moral problem. Note that Addams does not object 
to the tasks servants are asked to perform. She appreciates women who per- 
form these same tasks out of devotion to their own families. Addams also does 
not object to affluent women hiring household help from people who live 
elsewhere.*! To uncover dimensions of the moral problem, the history of the 
mistress-servant relationship needs to be explored. 

To understand the historical axis of Addams’s analysis, the penumbra 
of the term “feudal” must be recognized. When Addams calls the mistress- 
servant relation “feudal,” she is not criticizing the two parties for holding ethi- 
cal ideas that are musty and old fashioned in some vague sort of way. “Feudal” 
refers to the historical period of feudalism, and its meaning lies in the eco- 
nomic, political, and familial practices, along with the distinctive pattern of 
ethical obligations, that defined the age of feudalism. Feudalism’s penumbra 
of associations included the structure of the feudal household, feudal modes 
of production, and the character of feudal relations. The feudal household 
was essentially a small village. In raising and preparing food, building and 
maintaining barns and housing, and spinning and weaving fabric for clothing, 
the feudal household was virtually self-sufficient. It contained many servants 
and artisans in addition to the resident aristocrat’s immediate family. Social 
status was assigned by birth. Relations were hierarchical and patriarchal, but 
they were ethical in that they carried reciprocal obligations. Those in posi- 
tions of power had obligations to protect and care for the well-being of those 
under their charge. Those of lesser status owed service, obedience, and grati- 
tude in return. The feudal social organism was in equilibrium; the pattern had 
served Europe for a thousand years. 

Here Addams compares the mistress-servant relationship within the habi- 
tat of the feudal household with the same relationship as experienced in the 
late 1890s. This moment on the historical axis follows a centuries-long social 
dynamic process of moving production and social life out of the extended 
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feudal household and into factories and neighborhoods in which the webs of 
relationships are largely nonfamilial. That is, the historical trend is from feu- 
dalism as a comprehensive mode of social organization toward one organized 
according to principles of association. 

Addams makes a number of comparisons between feudal practices and 
those of the late nineteenth century. These comparisons function both as an 
argument by analogy and as an evolutionary argument that runs all along the 
historical axis. The extended, feudal household, Addams notes, could support 
servants’ psychological needs, while the modern middle-class household can- 
not. Within the feudal household, servants worked next to many others who 
shared their status. In this regard, work within the feudal household resembled 
modern factory work, as workers are surrounded by their peers. By contrast, 
domestic servants in Addams’s day were generally separated geographically 
from each other and from their families and social peers. During the feudal 
era, economic production centered within a very large household whose 
members included cobblers, candlemakers, brewers, spinners, and weavers. 
In the intervening centuries, these craftspeople moved out of the household 
and performed their tasks as individuals for hire or within manufacturing es- 
tablishments. In terms of workplace sociability, young women canning peas 
in factories were more like craftspeople in a feudal household than like the 
servant shelling peas in her mistress’s private kitchen. The late nineteenth- 
century mistress-servant relationship was a feudal remnant from which the 
system of social supports had been removed. The loneliness and isolation ser- 
vants suffered were not simply opportunity costs to be tolerated, offset by a 
potentially better paycheck. Of those who made such an argument, Addams 
comments, “The individual [instinct] instead of the gregarious instinct is ap- 
pealed to.” The servants’ “dread of social isolation,” she continues, is “whole- 
some” and “instinctive” and goes against their “gregarious instinct.”* 

These few remarks point to the core of Addams’s analysis of the mistress- 
servant problem. In “The Subjective Necessity for Social Settlements” Ad- 
dams had named fundamental biological instincts as the underlying impetus 
for one of the motives for settlement work. In “A Belated Industry” she again 
returns to the biology of gregarious animals, of which humans are one species. 
The need for companionship is elemental, grounded in biological instincts 
whose evolution long preceded the appearance of humans on the earth. Ser- 
vants in the feudal household were surrounded by others who could meet 
their needs for companionship, as was also true of young women working in 
modern factories. Servants in late nineteenth-century households lacked the 
social supports that fulfilled this basic, instinctual requirement. 
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Addams reinforces this point with a literary reference that conveys what 
“an old English poet said five centuries ago.” The poet said, “Forsooth, broth- 
ers, fellowship is heaven, and lack of fellowship is hell; fellowship is life and 
lack of fellowship is death; and the deeds that ye do upon earth, it is for fellow- 
ship’s sake that ye do them.”” The precise words Addams attributes to this 
poet, a fourteenth-century English priest encouraging his rebellious peasants, 
were supplied by the still very much alive English poet and socialist William 
Morris in “A Dream of John Ball.”*4 Within the poem, “fellowship” rings with 
the feudal era’s thoroughly religious sensibility. Today, the term still carries 
a religious tone, the feel of a house of worship, the timbre of coreligionists 
gathering together. However, when Addams speaks of fellowship, humans’ 
gregarious instincts lie within the term’s penumbra. 

Addams’s concern for fellowship carries into her claim that late nineteenth- 
century mistresses and servants both hold to a belated feudal ethic. She de- 
scribes each party carefully to keep the need for fellowship clearly in view. 
Neither mistress nor servant is necessarily deficient in individual virtue. The 
mistress is genuinely devoted to her family’s well-being. Aware of her ser- 
vant’s loneliness, she may even try to befriend her and include her in family 
activities.” The servant may be devoted and hardworking in carrying out her 
duties. What mistress and servant fail to appreciate is how they cannot stand 
as discrete individuals detached from the larger social habitat, the one as man- 
ager of her own household and the other as an individual employee. What 
is belated about their ethics is that neither is responsive to the “spirit and 
tendency” or the “trend of the times.””® In serious discussions of social issues 
“trend of the times” was used to indicate movement away from individual 
rights and competitive methods and toward using cooperative, democratic 
methods to achieve social well-being.” Addams uses the phrase to refer to 
social dynamic movement along the historical axis leading from feudalism to- 
ward the age of association. 

The mistress’s ethics are belated because she fails to place the home within 
the larger frame of community life. Household management is not simply a 
question of how food is prepared or rooms cleaned. It is first of all a question 
of how the family fits “in sharing the corporate life of the community,” that is, 
how the home is woven into the fabric of interdependencies that make up the 
social organism. That larger fabric is becoming associative rather than feu- 
dal and the mistress needs to adjust her home management practices accord- 
ingly.” Addams gives no hint that the woman employer might be suffering 
from the constrictions of the Victorian separate sphere ideal of the middle- 
class household, one that replicated feudal patriarchal hierarchies. Later, in 
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her speeches on women’s suffrage, Addams would vigorously criticize the 
ideology of separate spheres and strongly support women’s entrance into 
every phase of public life.” In “A Belated Industry,” however, she restricts her 
focus to how women manage their households. In doing so, Addams deepens 
her analysis of the social significance of women’s responsibilities in the home. 
In addition to whom they invite into their houses, as she stressed in “Subjec- 
tive Necessity,” women need to bring their household employment practices 
into alignment with the era of association. 

Young women working as live-in domestic servants also failed to appre- 
hend the trend of the times. Addams’s description of them may sound harsh. 
She concedes that they may be “victims of misfortune and incompetence,” 
have difficulty learning English, or suffer from timidity, but in any case, they 
are “dull” and “unprogressive.”*° Here, Addams is not assessing servants’ 
individual intelligence or character. The servants are dull in the same sense 
as those conscientious, hardworking weavers of an earlier time who refused 
to move from their loom at home into the more efficient factory. Domestic 
servants are dull in that they lack the vitality that comes from participating in 
association with their peers. They are unprogressive because they have not 
“discovered the power to combine” the way factory work prompts workers to 
organize into unions.”! 

The young women who choose factory work over domestic service are 
responding to the trend of the times, the tendency of their age. “The brightest 
girl,” Addams writes, “will follow the natural trend of their times, towards fac- 
tory work and associated effort.”*? These young women may not be conscious 
they are doing so; they may simply want more opportunities for dancing. 
Addams interprets the young working women’s desire for “a giddy life” as 
having a deeper significance than merely a longing for urban pleasures. These 
young women are responding to the times’ new social dynamic, as are their 
rural male counterparts who escape from farm to the city. Addams writes, 
“The force which drives them into their share of associated life is just as natu- 
ral and just as much to be counted upon as the force which drives the wind 
through the tree tops.”°? Addams’s observation is consistent with scientists’ 
understanding of the role of the emotions in prompting decisions. Sociologist 
Lester Franklin Ward observes that the impetus moving people toward asso- 
ciated life “must reside in the affective department of man’s psychic nature” 
and that this claim “admits of no doubt.”** These young people’s experience 
of restlessness is more than a symptom of individual psychological maladjust- 
ment. They are heeding the call to enter into the wider fellowship of the era 
of association. This potent force is connecting the individual to wider webs of 
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affiliation throughout the social habitat. It is a sign of how deeply its members 
are embedded in that web. 

Addams does not “solve” the problem of domestic service with this anal- 
ysis. Her method of ethical deliberation maps out the terrain and indicates 
the direction along which specific recommendations can be made. Addams’s 
method is not intended to function like a flow chart or a recipe that if fol- 
lowed will generate tidy solutions. The mistress-servant problem, like all of 
the social problems Addams deliberates on, belongs to the community as a 
whole, and the members of the community together need to contribute to its 
resolution. 

In “A Belated Industry” Addams takes two themes from her previous es- 
says and makes them the central focus of this variation of her method. Our 
biological inheritance from gregarious animal ancestors was one of several 
themes in “The Subjective Necessity for Social Settlements.” Universal fel- 
lowship was a focus in “The Settlement as a Factor in the Labor Movement.” 
In “A Belated Industry” Addams joins these themes together. In summary, the 
biologically based need for sociability or fellowship functions in this essay as 
the criterion that every social configuration must meet. Only if it is met can 
relationships and social habitats achieve a healthy equilibrium. This criterion 
could be met in the feudal system and could again be fulfilled if the era of as- 
sociation comes fully into being. Because society has already evolved out of 
feudalism to a significant extent, current relations still structured by feudal 
patterns no longer have the necessary social supports of the earlier era. 

In “A Belated Industry” Addams focuses her portrayals of the feudal sys- 
tem and the factory workplace on whether they afford opportunities for fel- 
lowship. Addams’s appraisal is partial, shaped to make a particular point. 
This illustrates how one essay should not be taken as a representative mi- 
crocosm of Addams’s thought. The social systems, institutions, and relation- 
ships Addams explores throughout the decade are complex and multifaceted; 
their full dimensions cannot be conveyed in one brief essay. 

While Addams’s portrait of the feudal household is admittedly idealized, 
Addams uses this description to make a particular point about the present. 
The quotation she inserts from William Morris’s medieval tale illustrates why 
Addams may have felt this image was appropriate for conveying her point. 
Addams’s audiences were well acquainted with nineteenth-century authors 
such as Sir Walter Scott, Thomas Carlyle, John Ruskin, and William Mor- 
ris whose portraits of an orderly and integrated medieval society served as a 
form of critique against the brutalities of industry.” To Addams’s audiences, 
an idealized image of medieval life was familiar and could easily bear the rhe- 
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torical weight Addams assigns to it. In “A Belated Industry” Addams does 
not criticize feudal practices during the feudal era for being inegalitarian or 
for perpetuating a hierarchy where power differentials are inherited. Neither 
does she address the degrading, oppressive conditions these young women 
face if they choose the factory over the private kitchen. Addams explored 
these aspects of factory work in “The Settlement as a Factor in the Labor 
Movement.” In “A Modern Tragedy,” examined next, Addams explores the 
hierarchical character of feudal relationships and the exploitative aspects of 
factory work. These portrayals recast her sunnier ones in “A Belated Indus- 
try” into darker shadows, while still reinforcing the central significance of fel- 
lowship for relational and social health. 


“A MODERN TRAGEDY” 


In its most stripped-down form, Addams’s argument in “A Modern Tragedy” 
is the same as in “A Belated Industry.” In this variation the relationship be- 
tween Pullman and his workers, like that between the household mistress and 
her domestic servant, is feudal in character at a time when social dynamic 
change into an era of association is well under way. A further parallel between 
these two variations is that both employers believe it is their prerogative to 
set the terms of employment, and both feel their subordinates do not appreci- 
ate their generosity. However, unlike the domestic servant, Pullman’s workers 
do not hold a feudal ethic. They are attuned to the direction of social dynamic 
change, as they demonstrated by forming a union. Within the union, deci- 
sions are made democratically and collectively. Negotiations with employers 
in effect take power over workplace decisions out of the sole hands of the em- 
ployer and redistribute it between employer and workers. By participating in 
unions, workers progress toward an ethic of association. These two variations 
of Addams’s method, read together, bring out the varied responses working- 
class people have to feudal employment structures. 

Yet in spite of their shared argument, the feel of the two variations, “A 
Belated Industry” and “A Modern Tragedy,” is utterly different. “A Modern 
Tragedy” is dramatic; its tone is dark. Its analysis is more sophisticated and 
layered. Addams devised her method of ethical deliberation to address social 
problems, but its use is not formulaic. Not all social dislocations can be ap- 
proached as problems to be solved. Early in “A Modern Tragedy,” Addams 
admits the enormity of what Chicago faced in the ruinous aftermath of the 
strike. She writes, “The shocking experiences of that summer, the barbaric 
instinct to kill roused on both sides, the sharp division into class lines, with 
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the resultant distrust and bitterness, can only be endured if we learn from it 
all a great ethical lesson. To endure is all we can hope for.”*® To learn a lesson 
from this tragedy, Addams approaches it as a tragedy and seeks not a solution 
but wisdom. 

Addams was personally involved in trying to settle the Pullman strike, one 
of the most significant labor disputes of the late nineteenth century. George 
Pullman was founder and president of the Pullman Palace Car Company at a 
time when the railroads were the lifeblood of the nation’s economy. In 1880 
he built a model town for his workers and their families with brick houses, 
schools, a park, a theater, and other amenities. The town gained an inter- 
national reputation. Visitors from abroad came for tours; the British Medi- 
cal Journal praised its sewage disposal system.*’ With the recession of 1893, 
Pullman laid off one-third of his workers and cut the remaining workers’ pay 
by one-third but did not decrease their rents or lower prices at the company 
store. Although forbidden to unionize, many workers joined the American 
Railway Union and called a strike in May 1894.°* Addams, as a member of the 
Chicago Civic Federation’s Conciliation Board, met with the workers. They 
agreed to full arbitration, but Pullman refused, saying there was nothing to 
negotiate. In late June Eugene Debs, head of the American Railway Union, 
called on his members to join in a nationwide sympathy strike. There was 
little violence until President Grover Cleveland called in federal troops. Vio- 
lence then erupted, resulting in hundreds of arrests and a dozen deaths. Pub- 
lic sentiment in Chicago became heavily polarized. The strike ended in mid- 
July 1894 with a clear victory for Pullman. Hull House’s reputation suffered as 
wealthy donors withdrew financial support. By remaining neutral throughout 
the strike, Addams faced opposition from all sides.*? 

Shortly thereafter, Addams wrote “A Modern Tragedy,” an essay about 
these events that she delivered as a speech on several occasions.*° In it she 
compares George Pullman to Shakespeare’s King Lear, calling the Pullman 
strike a “barbaric spectacle” and a “course of rage and riot.” To permit differ- 
ences to culminate in such violence and hatred, she argues, is unconscionable 
when peaceful means of conciliation are available.“ The Review of Reviews 
and the Forum rejected the essay for publication, saying it was dated and 
backward looking. Horace E. Scudder, editor of the Atlantic Monthly, also 
rejected it. He disagreed with what he took to be Addams’s key premise, that 
Pullman had built the town out of philanthropic motives. It was far more plau- 
sible, he claimed, that Pullman, with thoroughly capitalist motives, treated the 
workers well so as to get a better return on his investment.” In 1912, fifteen 
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years after Pullman’s death, the Survey published the essay under the title “A 
Modern Lear.” 

For this variation, the image of Addams performing with a chorus is par- 
ticularly apt. Addams’s solo lines, written out in “A Modern Tragedy,” com- 
plement those of the chorus. In effect, the chorus is the dominant voice, or 
at the least, the chorus sings for a good while before Addams’s voice enters. 
The dominant voices in the chorus are those of British Fabian socialists, most 
prominently Thomas Kirkup and Sidney Webb. Their voices provide the his- 
torical axis along which Addams’s solo lines proceed. 

Commentators on “A Modern Tragedy” have not recognized this theoreti- 
cal spine to Addams’s essay. Literary scholar Thomas Cartelli, for example, 
praises Addams’s imaginative and far-reaching use of King Lear as going well 
beyond what Shakespeare scholars of the time had to offer.** Yet his explana- 
tion for Addams’s insights is purely biographical. Addams could recognize 
the paternalism of Lear and Pullman because, as an educated young woman, 
she had chafed against the paternalistic expectations of her family. Cartelli 
concludes that the essay illustrates Addams’s gradualist and accommoda- 
tionist approach to social reform, one that resisted the need for fundamental 
transformation of dominant social structures. While parallels between the 
essay and Addams’s personal history can be drawn, Cartelli’s explanation 
does not take into account the intellectual foundations of the essay. Addams’s 
adaptation of the Fabian socialists’ evolutionary account is central to her anal- 
ysis in “A Modern Tragedy.” It is true that Addams’s approach to social re- 
form is gradualist and meliorist. Her thinking parallels that of scientists of the 
time who believed evolutionary change in biological habitats was a gradual 
process. However, her vision of social and structural change, most securely 
achieved through ameliorative processes, is utterly transformative. 

To understand the historical axis Addams’s employs in “A Modern Trag- 
edy,” the Fabians’ construal of socialism needs to be developed in detail. The 
British Fabian Society began in 1883 as an offshoot of the Fellowship of New 
Life. Influenced by the American romanticism of Emerson and Thoreau, the 
Fellowship of New Life defined its socialism as “a religion of democracy.” Its 
members wanted to revitalize moral life through fellowship with others. Some 
members interested in social reform broke away to form the Fabian Society.*° 
Sidney Webb and Beatrice Potter Webb were leading theorists of Fabian so- 
cialism. Sidney Webb is often portrayed as a technocratic socialist, but his 
early writings belie this description. Like Addams, he identified with George 
Eliot’s ethical positivism. The Webbs infused their version of evolutionary 
social change with a humanitarian positivist ethic, much as Addams did in 
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“The Subjective Necessity for Social Settlements.”*” Fellow Fabian Thomas 
Karkup, son of a Scottish shepherd, was primarily a writer who authored sev- 
eral books and encyclopedia articles on socialism.‘ 

Kirkup and Sidney Webb describe nineteenth-century British economic 
history as an evolutionary process leading from feudalism to socialism. The 
nineteenth century began in feudalism with the estate-holding aristocracy still 
in control of the economy. By midcentury the economy had evolved toward 
industrial capitalism. Webb and Kirkup consider the capitalist owner as an- 
other manifestation of the feudal aristocrat. They interpret the rise of unions 
and increasing governmental regulation of industry as evidence of a gradual 
evolution out of feudalism and into socialism. These Fabians define socialism 
as “the economic side of Democracy,” or “the assertion of the right of the 
community to the complete control over the means of production by which 
the community lives” As evidence that the transition from feudalism to so- 
cialism was well under way, Webb points to the transfer from private to public 
control of post offices, telegraph lines, gasworks, docks, tramways, railways, 
and more. The process, however, was uneven. The fact that landed aristocrats 
and industrial capitalists still wielded considerable economic and political 
power in Great Britain at century’s end was an indication that remnants of the 
feudal system remained.” While the Fabians give an economic definition of 
socialism, they also include intellectual growth and the cultivation of charac- 
ter as integral to the transition from feudalism to socialism.” 

Like other social scientists of the time, Kirkup and Webb conceive of soci- 
ety as an organism and not merely a collection of individuals. The well-being 
of each individual is a function of the health and stability of the social organ- 
ism’s equilibrium.” The experiences of individuals within the social habitat 
reflect the patterns of social statics and social dynamics that characterize it. 


Webb writes, 


Owing mainly to the efforts of Comte, Darwin, and Herbert Spencer, we 
can no longer think of the ideal society as an unchanging State. The social 
ideal from being static has become dynamic. The necessity of the constant 
growth and development of the social organism has become axiomatic. No 
philosopher now looks for anything but the gradual evolution of the new 
order from the old, without breach of continuity or abrupt change of the 
entire social tissue at any point during the process.” 


This passage reflects how Kirkup and Webb distinguish their understand- 
ing of socialism from earlier French and English versions and from Marxism. 
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They point out that writers such as Frangois-Noél Babeuf, Comte de Saint- 
Simon, Charles Fourier, and Robert Owen proposed visions of socialism that 
were nonevolutionary and thus static and utopian.” In Britain at the time, 
“socialism” was generally understood to be distinct from Marxism, which 
the British identified with hard-line historical materialism.” While Marx’s 
account is historical, it is not evolutionary in the Darwinian sense. Kirkup 
observes that the conditions of the working class were not becoming increas- 
ingly desperate, as Marx had anticipated, but were improving as the public 
assumed control of various aspects of the economy. Webb describes Fabian 
socialism as “the path of escape” from the “social cataclysm” that Marx had 
predicted. 

Addams does not name Kirkup and Webb in “A Modern Tragedy,” but 
her pattern of reasoning and her vocabulary mirror theirs. Direct evidence 
that Addams was working with their writings is provided by two passages 
in which Addams, without attribution or quotation marks, quotes or closely 
paraphrases passages from Kirkup’s A History of Socialism. Addams writes 
in Twenty Years at Hull-House that she read extensively on economics in the 
early 1890s.” She included books by Kirkup and Webb on the bibliography 
for a series of lectures she gave at the University of Chicago in 1899.”* Beatrice 
and Sidney Webb were eager to meet with Addams when she was in London 
in June 1896, and Addams enjoyed hosting them at Hull House two years 
later.” Beatrice Webb characterized Addams as “gentle and dignified [and] 
shrewdly observant.”® Addams’s friendship with the Webbs continued for 
decades. 

“A Modern Tragedy” explores the psychological dimensions of living in 
a social habitat in which feudal structures still hold considerable sway. To 
American ears, Addams’s comparison between modern industrialist George 
Pullman and feudal King Lear sounds purely metaphoric. Most Americans 
are not accustomed to thinking of their own history as containing a feudal 
past. However, when Addams’s analogy between Pullman and Lear is placed 
within the Fabian account of nineteenth-century economic history, the anal- 
ogy becomes a historical argument. 

Addams’s analysis in “A Modern Tragedy” can be organized, first, around 
her portrayal of Pullman as a feudal lord in a way that mirrors Kirkup’s and 
Webb’s theoretical placement of British industrialists. Second, Addams’s 
analysis of the psychological dimensions of inhabiting this role complements 
Kirkup and Webb’s account, while going beyond it. Finally, Addams’s posi- 
tioning of Lear’s daughter Cordelia as analogous to Pullman’s workers paral- 
lels Kirkup’s and Webb’s descriptions of the labor movement in England. 
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In positioning Pullman as a modern counterpart to King Lear, Addams 
invokes feudalism’s penumbra of associations. Both men followed the feudal 
ethical code of reciprocal but asymmetric obligations. Feudal lords were re- 
sponsible for ensuring that their subordinates had basic provisions and safety, 
even during periods of poor harvests or when under attack. Thus, under 
feudalism, “benevolence” is a structural feature of the feudal relationship, re- 
gardless of the feudal lord’s conscious intentions or personal virtues. Addams 
does say that Lear was selfish, but she clarifies her meaning by inserting Ro- 
mantic poet Samuel Coleridge’s description of Lear as exhibiting “the selfish- 
ness of a loving and kindly nature alone.”®' Lear as king, who considered all 
of Britain his own, could be particularly magnanimous in offering each of his 
daughters one-third of his kingdom. Whether Lear was acting out of personal, 
generous feelings or used this offermg to demonstrate his power over Britain 
and his daughters is irrelevant to Addams’s analysis. Pullman was similarly 
magnanimous in building the town of Pullman for his workers. In doing so 
he went far beyond his industrial peers, who mocked him for risking profits 
for the sake of “flower beds and fountains.”® Pullman’s town may have been 
more magnificent than the cottages serfs generally lived in, but this is merely 
a quantitative, not a qualitative difference. Regardless of Pullman’s personal 
motivation, the town was a gift of feudal generosity, and Pullman expected his 
workers to show the gratitude of feudal subjects by complying with his orders 
not to unionize or strike. That Lear was incensed at Cordelia’s refusal of his 
offer, and that Pullman was incensed when his workers insisted on forming a 
union, gives evidence that Lear and Pullman expected their subordinates to 
fulfill their feudal obligations of loyalty, obedience, and gratitude. 

When Scudder rejected “A Modern Tragedy” for the Atlantic Monthly, 
saying that Addams constructed the essay around Pullman’s personal mo- 
tives, he misunderstood the import of Addams’s claim that Pullman’s actions 
and motivations were feudal. Addams agrees with Scudder that Pullman 
was motivated by profit, noting that he aimed for a 4 percent return on his 
investment. However, her portrayal of Pullman’s actions before and during 
the strike draw attention to factors laissez-faire economists ignore. Classical 
economics presumes that capitalists separate their personal feelings from 
their business decisions. Addams demonstrates that these are indelibly mixed 
by pointing out parallels between Pullman’s reactions to his workers and King 
Lear’s reactions to his youngest daughter, Cordelia. When Cordelia rejects 
her father’s magnanimous offer of a third of his kingdom, Lear’s rage signifies 
“the entanglements of wounded affections” through which he attempts to as- 
sert his authority. Similarly, Pullman became “hard and angry” and “believed 
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[his workers were] misled by ill-advisors and wandering in a mental fog” 
when he refused their offer to submit the dispute to arbitration.” Lear and 
Pullman were bitter when those under their authority refused to respond to 
them with gratitude. What “cut deepest” was when their publics turned on 
them, perceiving Lear as pitiful and Pullman as oppressive and unjust. 

The most significant point for understanding “A Modern Tragedy” is to 
recognize that while Addams names emotions experienced by Lear and Pull- 
man, she is not writing about the psychology of specific individuals, whether 
fictive or real. Instead, she is exploring the psychological dimensions of occu- 
pying a specific social role, that of being the more powerful member in a feu- 
dal relationship during a time of transition into the era of association. Addams 
positions Lear and Pullman as personifications of that role and not individual 
persons. Addams states as much when she writes that she could have chosen 
a different company, for example, Pennsylvania Steel & Iron, for this analy- 
sis. She chose the Pullman Company because its labor dispute was recent 
and had been heavily covered in the press. Instead of regarding “A Modern 
Tragedy” as an analysis of named individuals, readers may find it helpful to 
approach it as a literary presentation of historical, evolutionary processes then 
under way in society. 

Had Scudder taken into account Addams’s historical axis in the essay, he 
could have clarified his confusion. Webb and Kirkup do not consider capital- 
ism to be an economic system based on natural laws of supply and demand, 
as Enlightenment thinkers did, nor as a distinct historical stage, as Marx did. 
Instead, they view capitalism as a temporary phase of chaotic disequilibrium 
within social evolutionary movement out of feudalism and into socialism. 
Webb describes capitalism as anarchic, “a state of unrestrained license.”™ 
He uses a feudal image in claiming that private property in the means of 
production represents the “‘monarchizing’ of industry.” Some of Webb’s 
non-Fabian colleagues agreed with this description. A more colorful version 
comes from Scottish biologist and sociologist Patrick Geddes, a critic of the 
Fabians whose work Addams admired. In an 1886 lecture Geddes stated, “It 
has often been pointed out how completely the ancient baron in his castle on 
the crag represented the modern capitalist whose castle is in his bag.””° 

Kirkup tells a similar story. On feudal estates, feudal lords and those who 
labored for them were connected to “the natural sources of subsistence and 
culture.”” As the eighteenth century turned into the nineteenth, workers’ la- 
bor had become “free” of feudal ties, and their connection to these “natural 
sources of subsistence and culture” was severed. Kirkup concurs with Webb 
that private ownership in the means of production “leads inevitably to social 
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and economic anarchy” and to increased suffering and degradation for work- 
ers.” But to call capitalism an “economic system” is misleading. The highly 
integrated operations of industrial factories typify the age of association, while 
factory control by a single owner is a feudal practice. Kirkup writes, “Under 
this system industry was organized into a vast social operation, and was thus 
already so far socialised; but it was a system that was exploited by the indi- 
vidual owner of the capital at his own pleasure and for his own behoof.” In 
“A Modern Tragedy” Addams echoes this passage by rearranging it a bit and 
writing without attribution, “Industry is organized into a vast social opera- 
tion. The shops are managed, however, not for the development of the work- 
men thus socialized, but for the interests of the company owning the capi- 
tal.”’> Kirkup interprets the rise of unions and public regulation of industry 
as signs that the spirit of association is gradually replacing economic anarchy. 
Workers are being reconnected to the “natural sources of subsistence and cul- 
ture,” as labor and capital are joining together in a socialist rather than a feudal 
equilibrium, based on the principle of association.”4 

Addams does not use “A Modern Tragedy” as an opportunity to critique 
the structure of industrial capitalism. Doing so would grant it systemic status 
that she, with Kirkup and Webb, do not think it deserves. Instead, Addams 
turns her focus away from the chorus lines so clearly sung by Kirkup and 
Webb and writes that she will “consider this great social disaster; not in its 
legal aspect, nor in its sociological bearing, but from those deep human mo- 
tives and elemental passions which after all determine all events.””* Addams’s 
decision to tell the story in familial terms makes sense when the essay is read 
as a psychological and ethical complement to the Fabian socialists’ interpreta- 
tion of industrial capitalism. 

By portraying Pullman as a feudal father, Addams is able to acknowledge 
Pullman’s humanity as a person with emotional connections to those with 
whom he associates and not solely as a profit maximizer, as laissez-faire eco- 
nomics assumes. Feeling bitter, enraged, and deeply cut are human emotions, 
indicating that Pullman’s social instincts, like Lear’s, were still operative. 
Whether Pullman in fact felt these emotions is beside the point; Addams at 
least holds onto the possibility that capitalist owners are capable of holding 
ethical relations with workers and thus capable of entering into the age of as- 
sociation. Pullman’s social isolation lay at the heart of his estrangement from 
his workers, just as it had for the household mistress and her domestic servant. 

To Addams, Pullman’s capacity for goodness was distorted by his isola- 
tion. Just as the household mistress so concentrated her goodness on her 
family that she could not see goodness in her servants, so Pullman’s egoistic 
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goodness accounts for his inability to perceive the ethical dimensions of his 
workers’ efforts to unionize.”° Lear and Pullman had both been “tainted and 
warped” by self-righteousness; Lear’s was “personal” and “barbaric,” while 
Pullman’s was “the diffused, subtle self-righteous of the modern philanthro- 
pist.””” Pullman’s goodness had turned inward to the point of becoming or- 
ganically pathological. His heart was so “stretched and strained” by his own 
personal goodness that he could not bring his heart into rhythm with human- 
ity’s “common heartbeat.” In this way, Addams writes, “The function of the 
simple organic cell is hytrophied.””* As Pullman’s heart became morbidly in- 
creased by excessive, egoistic benevolence, he lost “the faculty of affectionate 
interpretation.””? In terms of evolutionary psychology, he had lost the most 
fundamental capacity that enables gregarious species to survive, the capac- 
ity to have one’s social and sympathetic instincts activated by the needs and 
sufferings of others. Addams’s organic imagery is less metaphoric than it may 
seem, when understood within the organic conception of society. Pullman 
had lost the life-giving capacity to enter into healthy interdependence with 
others within the social organism. 

Addams pinpoints how Pullman failed for the same reason as the house- 
hold mistress failed. “Lack of perception,” Addams writes, “is the besetting 
danger of the egoist, from whatever cause his egoism arises and envelopes 
[sic] him.”® The mistress failed to apprehend “the trend of the time” and 
so was insensitive to the changing social dynamic going on around her. Sim- 


ilarly, Pullman, like Lear in an earlier time, does not apprehend “the great 
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moral lessons,” “the genuine feeling,” “the social passion” of the age sweeping 
through the land.*! Webb also employs this imagery, when he speaks of the 
“mighty sweep and tendency of social evolution” moving like “an irresistible 
wave,” manifest in biology, sociology, politics, and industry. Pullman does 
not recognize that history is moving into the age of association, as he does 
not recognize his workers’ unionizing as a form of “associated expression.” 
Quoting Mazzini, Addams writes, “The consent of men and your own con- 
science, are two wings given you whereby you may rise to God.”*’ Pullman’s 
conscience should join with the workers’ consent; only in this way is true 
progress possible. 

Finally, Addams’s analysis of Pullman’s workers paired with her comments 
about Lear’s daughter Cordelia map onto the Fabian socialists’ analysis of 
the trade union movement. Much of the work of entering the era of associa- 
tion, Webb comments, is being carried out by ordinary people unaware that 
they are responding to social dynamic forces working within them. This claim 


parallels Addams’s remarks in “A Belated Industry” about the young work- 
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ing women and young farmers who choose factory work in the cities.** It also 
parallels Addams’s description of Lear’s daughter Cordelia. While Addams 
acknowledges the role of Cordelia’s suitors in her flight to France, she gives 
Cordelia’s response a wider significance. Cordelia had glimpsed the “hint. . . 
[of] a fuller life beyond the seas”; she was caught “in the sweep of a notion of 
justice so large that the immediate loss of the kingdom seemed of little con- 
sequence to her.”” Similarly, Pullman’s workers found themselves “plunged” 
into a “higher fellowship and life of association.” They found themselves 
caught “in the sweep of a world-wide impulse,” one articulated in the slogan 
“The injury to one is the concern of all.” Their watchwords were brother- 
hood and self-sacrifice, ones that could lead them into the era of association. 
Addams admits that their actions in the strike were “ill directed, . . . ill-timed 
and disastrous in result.” Nonetheless, she could sense the unselfish, moral 
impulse that lay beneath outward appearances as both Cordelia and the work- 
ers responded to social dynamic processes during their eras.*° 

Addams issues similar warnings to Cordelia and to Pullman’s workers. 
Even though Addams admires Cordelia for responding to the moral impulse, 
she judges her as “vainly striving” toward the larger conception of justice. In 
words adapted from Mazzini, she reminds Cordelia that duties to both family 
and the wider world must be honored and brought into adjustment. Addams 
chastises Cordelia for deserting Lear “through her self-absorption” and re- 
minds her of George Eliot’s words that “pity, memory, and faithfulness are 
natural ties.”®” Likewise, Pullman’s workers should not settle for “a narrow 
conception of emancipation” that excludes the employers. Doing so would 
make the workers akin to Lear’s older daughters, who treat Lear cruelly once 
they receive their portions of the kingdom.** The outcome, Addams predicts, 
would parallel Cordelia’s. When Cordelia realizes her error and remembers 
her familial bond, she returns to her father, whose rage had driven him to 
madness. They die tragically together. Cordelia, like her father, Addams 
writes, had been “drawn into the cruelty and wrath, which had now become 
objective and tragic.” Addams immediately draws the conclusion that to avoid 
a parallel tragedy, “the emancipation of working-people will have to be inclu- 
sive of the employer from the first, or it will encounter many failures, cruelties, 
and reactions.”®° 

The aim of the labor movement must be, Addams states in words also 
found in Kirkup, “the complete participation of the working-classes in the 
spiritual, intellectual, and material inheritance of the human race.” This ex- 
presses Addams’s call for universal fellowship, as discussed in her previous 
essays. The cure for Pullman’s distended heart and the key to social advance 
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is through what Addams calls “lateral progress,” an idea that Webb also ex- 
presses.” Workers and employers together should enter the age of associa- 
tion. This task is not easy. Addams admits that in working toward this unity, 
one will “often have the sickening sense of compromise,” a manifestation of 
the sense of self-distrust she had made integral to her method.°? Addams 
agrees with Webb that theorists and reformers who are conscious of social 
dynamic movement can help foster the transition to the era of association, 
but they cannot impose the new order. The path of entrance is that of organic 
growth. It is “no easy task,” Addams writes, “to touch to vibrating response, 
the noble fibre in each man, to pull these many fibres, fragile, impalpable, 
and constantly breaking as they are, into one impulse, to gradually foster that 
impulse through its feeble and tentative stages into another of like action.” 
Social reform achieved this way will come slowly but will be secure. 

In October 1894, three months after the Pullman strike ended, Dewey 
wrote to his wife, Alice, about a conversation he had had with Addams. 
Addams believed, he recounted, “that antagonism was not only useless and 
harmful, but entirely unnecessary; that it lay never in the objective differ- 
ences, which would always grow into unity if left alone, but from a person’s 
mixing in his own personal reactions.” He told Alice he had responded with 
the Hegelian point that antagonism could be “of ideas and institutions” and 
sometimes might lead to truth and “a consciousness of growth.” Nonethe- 
less, he was powerfully impressed. Addams had given him “the most mag- 
nificent exhibition of intellectual & moral faith I ever saw.”** Two days later 
he wrote to Addams of his “suspiciously sudden conversion,” saying, “I wish 
to take back what I said the other night. Not only is actual antagonizing bad, 
but the assumption that there is or may be antagonism is bad.”” Dewey had 
worried about Addams after the strike. In August he wrote to his family that 
he had seen Addams conversing about an arbitration conference and com- 
mented, “The expression of her face is sad to the point of haunting one.”®® 
Addams appreciated Dewey’s ability to listen and reflect. She later sent him 
a draft of “A Modern Tragedy” for comment. Before suggesting a few minor 
adjustments, he exclaimed, “It is one of the greatest things I ever read both as 
to its form & its ethical philosophy.”®” 

In their studies of Dewey, Robert Westbrook and Louis Menand cover this 
exchange in detail. They studied “A Modern Lear,” the essay’s published ver- 
sion, trying to interpret what Addams meant. Neither hears the voices of the 
Fabian socialists in the chorus or how Addams echoes and complements their 
lines. Westbrook thinks Addams was primarily concerned with autonomy, 
in this case, the workers’ right to assert their autonomous voices and thus 
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participate in industrial affairs.” He misses how Addams’s understanding of 
democratic participation in industrial affairs grows out of the image of soci- 
ety as a social organism and is far removed from an Enlightenment-based, 
individualistic notion of autonomy. Menand writes that Addams thought the 
tension between Pullman’s values of “individualism and paternalism” and the 
workers’ values of “mutuality and self-determination” would in time work 
itself out. Menand misses the historical frame Addams uses to locate Pull- 
man’s values as feudal and thus resistant to social dynamic forces leading to 
the age of association.” Westbrook concludes that Addams, as well as Dewey, 
“psychologize[d]” labor conflicts by focusing on psychological traits rather 
than structural features.” Addams, by positioning Pullman as a feudal lord, 
is making a structural critique, through exploring the psychological dimen- 
sions of occupying the role. Addams objects to antagonism because to her, as 
to the Fabian socialists, antagonism between capitalist employers and workers 
is itself feudal and belated and hinders progress through cooperative, asso- 
ciative relations that characterize what the Fabians call “socialism.” When 
this process is complete, dominant social structures will have been utterly 
transformed. 

Addams had made her thinking on antagonism clear at the Civic Fed- 
eration’s Congress on Industrial Conciliation and Arbitration, held a few 
months after the strike ended. Addams gave a short introduction at a session 
she chaired in which she set the role of arbitration within the phases of de- 
mocracy’s evolution. During the late eighteenth century, Addams reminded 
the audience, the first phase of democracy was ushered in as working people 
demanded political equality. Chicago’s current labor unrest indicated that the 
city had entered into the next phase, as workers called for equality in industrial 
conditions and material benefits. Arbitration, Addams states, “wishes to sub- 
stitute the desire for justice for the emotion which now drives men forward, 
due to a condition of hatred and antagonism. It wishes to substitute moral and 
intellectual forces for the physical forces which too often appear in a strike.” 
Antagonism, as understood in the evolutionary psychology of the day, issues 
from primitive pugnacious instincts that have not been subjected to the social 
instincts’ restraining influence. Strikes represent “the old belated methods of 
warfare.” To think and act in terms of class divisions between capitalists and 
workers is itself feudal, analogous to the feudal division between nobles and 
plebeians. Arbitration, Addams notes, is a more “modern method.” It is im- 
perfect in that it retains an emphasis on class divisions. Nonetheless, Addams 
considers substituting arbitration for the labor strike and thus refusing to act 
on the basis of antagonism, a sign of evolutionary progress.’ 
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Only Dewey’s account of what he thought he heard Addams say is known. 
Whether she was explicit about how she derived her conception of antago- 
nism from evolutionary accounts, and whether Dewey was familiar enough 
with Fabian social theorizing to be able to hear her words appropriately, is 
not known. Westbrook, Menand, and at least for a time, Dewey, did not un- 
derstand that Addams opposed antagonism because she believed, with Webb 
and Kirkup, that antagonism leads to social evolutionary regression. It hin- 
ders progress by setting up further barriers to eventual reconciliation. 

Was Addams a socialist? Much as Addams agrees with the stance taken 
by Kirkup and Webb, she does not label herself as such. After giving a de- 
tailed account of the Pullman strike, historian Donald L. Miller contrasts Hull 
House resident Florence Kelley’s response with that of Addams. After noting 
that Kelley joined the Socialist Party of America, Miller writes, “Her friend 
Jane Addams, however, remained committed to the peaceful settlement of 
labor disputes and the fundamental correctness of capitalism itself.” With- 
out knowledge of Webb’s and Kirkup’s historical placement of capitalism as a 
temporary state of social disequilibrium between feudalism and Fabian social- 
ism, Miller has scant alternatives for understanding Addams’s position. 

Scholars more attuned to Addams’s socialist tendencies have noted Ad- 
dams’s reluctance to be identified as a socialist. Knight, in her careful consid- 
eration of Addams’s resistance to Marxism, does not discuss British socialism. 
She emphasizes Addams’s commitment to following her own conscience, a 
point Addams makes in Twenty Years at Hull-House. Philosopher Mau- 
rice Hamington also focuses on Addams’s objections to Marxism. He calls 
Addams a “reluctant socialist,” in light of her activism on behalf of the working 
class.®* In Twenty Years at Hull-House Addams recalls that in the settlement’s 
early days, Russians who held a “crude interpretation” dominated discussions 


of socialism.! 


This may have been a factor in Addams’s reluctance to call her- 
selfa socialist, a position shared by some of her midwestern colleagues. Henry 
Demarest Lloyd, Chicago journalist and labor reformer, wrote to a colleague 
that if he were in England, he would be happy to be known as a Fabian social- 
ist and adds, “I have been revolted, here, by the hard tone of the German So- 
cialists, who are about all we have.”!°° Addams’s editor, economist Richard T. 
Ely, also did not identify himself as a socialist. He thought that an economy 
based on cooperation rather than competition would respond to socialists’ 
legitimate grievances, while forestalling the more hard-line versions of social- 
ism advocated by many self-identified socialists in the United States.'°” For 
Addams, Lloyd, and Ely to call themselves socialists in Chicago would have 
been more confusing than clarifying. In “A Modern Tragedy” Addams deftly 
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adapts and extends British socialist thinking for an American audience, keep- 
ing her explicitly socialist sources just below the surface. 


“THE COLLEGE WOMAN AND THE FAMILY CLAIM” 


The contrast in subject matter between “A Modern Tragedy” and “The Col- 
lege Woman and the Family Claim” is stark. In “A Modern Tragedy” Pullman 
and his workers stand at the far edges of wealth and poverty, the one moti- 
vated by profit, the other trying to stave off lives of desperation. In “College 
Woman” the college-educated daughter shares her parents’ affluence; long- 
established bonds of affection envelop the misunderstandings between them. 
Yet the structure of Addams’s analysis in both essays is the same. Identical 
phrases appear in both.’ 

The geographical axis in “College Woman” describes a significant so- 
cial problem of the time, that of familial tensions experienced by the first 
sizable generation of women in the United States to attain a college educa- 
tion. The historical axis runs from feudalism to the present. Like Pullman, 
the parents hold to a feudal ethic, while, like Pullman’s workers, the young 
college-educated daughter is responding to social dynamic movement toward 
an ethic of association. In “A Modern Tragedy” Addams draws out the devas- 
tating psychological impact on a person who blocks that dynamic movement, 
that moral impulse. In “College Woman” Addams explores the experience 
of being pulled toward that new ethic. Addams makes it clear that Pullman’s 
workers suffered from his intransigence, but she says little about how they ex- 
perienced the process of being drawn into solidarity. In this variation Addams 
lays bare how ambiguous and destabilizing it is to traverse that terrain. While 
still recommending that parents and daughter together enter the era of asso- 
ciation, Addams also redefines the ethical task as one of seeking reconciliation 
between the family claim and the social claim. 

Addams had direct knowledge of the geographical axis or the social stat- 
ics of the tension young college women faced. Early in the essay she writes, 
“This paper is the result of reflections forced upon the writer by the struggles 
and misgiving she has often witnessed when the ‘grown-up’ daughter at- 
tempts to carry out plans concerning which her parents are unsympathetic 
or indifferent” Biographers have explored how the young Addams’s desire 
to study and seek her own path came into conflict with society’s expecta- 
tions, as well as those of her father and stepmother." These tensions were 
particularly acute for young women like Addams who continued their edu- 
cation beyond high school. Addams’s generation of women was the first to 
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attend college in any significant numbers. Between the Civil War and the end 
of the nineteenth century, opportunities for higher education grew rapidly. 
New land-grant state institutions in the West and Midwest admitted women 
as well as men. In the East, the “Seven Sisters” colleges opened as counter- 
parts to the well-established elite male universities. In the South, institutions 
of higher learning for African American men and women opened their doors, 
as did private colleges for white women." In 1870, approximately 1 percent 
of college-aged men and women attended college, increasing to 2 percent by 
1900. In 1870, 21 percent of college students were women, rising to 36 percent 
in 1900.'” 

Even when young women could attend college, they faced particular barri- 
ers to higher learning. Prominent scientists and physicians argued that women 
who expended energy in higher learning damaged their reproductive abilities. 
Some scientists interpreted women’s relatively smaller brain size as indicative 
of lower intellectual capacities compared to men.'? Once women completed 
college, it was difficult to find arenas in which to exercise their newly acquired 
knowledge and skills. Expectations were high that young women marry and 
dedicate themselves to family concerns. Aside from teaching, few professions 
were open to them." 

Women, however, were by no means captive in the home. Historian Kirsten 
Delegard writes that 1880-1920 was “a veritable golden age of women’s orga- 
nizations . . . among every class, race, ethnicity, and region.”!” When Addams 
wrote “College Woman,” women in Chicago were heavily engaged in social 
reform, although gendered expectations circumscribed the forms their ac- 
tivism could take. Women’s organizations, including the Chicago Woman’s 
Club, the Women’s Aid Association, the Women’s Christian Temperance 
Union, the Illinois Social Science Association, and many religiously affiliated 
activist groups, provided channels for women’s efforts."° College-educated 
young women of Addams’s time could taste the possibilities for stretching 
their intellects and talents while serving the public good, yet they encoun- 
tered legal, social, and familial opposition when they reached for them. 

In “The College Woman and the Family Claim” as in “A Belated Industry” 
and “A Modern Tragedy,” Addams gives a psychological analysis that comple- 
ments and extends the Fabian socialists’ historical axis of social evolutionary 
progress from feudalism to the present. The affluent parents’ ethics are feudal 
in that they expect to continue to exercise authority over their young adult 
daughter once she finishes college. Like feudal aristocrats, they have lavished 
her with the privileges of wealth. The daughter’s “delicacy and polish” are 
signs of “her father’s protection and prosperity.” Because she is “freed from 
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the necessity of self-support,” she has opportunities for higher education and 
travel." In college she is educated much as young men, who are taught to de- 
velop their talents and prepare to take their place in the world. Through this 
education the daughter learns about “the good of the whole” and “the claims 
of human brotherhood.” She learns that she, too, is a “citizen of the world,” 
and she wants to use her intellect, talents, and energy in response.” When the 
daughter finishes college, her hopes clash with her parents’ expectation that 
she devote herself to family matters, resulting in struggle and heartache for 
parents and daughter alike. 

The parents’ feudal ethical code, however, has calcified their perceptions. 
They cannot imagine how to reconcile with their beloved daughter who 
senses what they cannot, the dynamic social forces leading to the era of as- 
sociation. The daughter responds with words Addams gave to Cordelia in “A 
Modern Tragedy,” asking, “Where is the larger life of which she has dreamed 
so long? that life of the race which surrounds and completes the individual 
and family life?”™’ 

The image in this question of “surrounds and completes” contrasts with 
the image of moving along a historical axis, and Addams needs concepts to 
supplement that movement. Cordelia’s and the daughter’s question invokes 
Mazzini, and in broad outline Addams’s response parallels his. In The Duties 
of Man, Mazzini’s keyword is “association,” and his key image is that of 
concentric circles of duties to family, country, and then to all of humanity. 
Through association people could adjust and harmonize their duties to each 
circle.’”° However, Mazzini says little about the process through which these 
concentric circles of duty can be adjusted and harmonized. While Mazzini 
states that women should share equally with men in efforts toward social ame- 
lioration, he also imagines that the “angel of the family is Woman.” He does 
not acknowledge the tension between these roles.””! 

To explore this tension, Addams may have drawn inspiration from George 
Eliot, as she had in “The Settlement as a Factor in the Labor Movement.” 
Addams does not name Maggie Tulliver, the main character in Eliot’s novel 
The Mill on the Floss, but Maggie could well have been on Addams’s mind.” 
Through reading and romance, Maggie felt the wider world tugging on her 
intellect and emotions. Her family, with their rigid family code, fought all 
her attempts to respond. Torn between her family and the pull of the larger 
world, Maggie in the end refuses to abandon her family. She rescues her 
brother, Tom, from the rising floodwaters, only to have their boat pulled un- 
der. Maggie and Tom, like Lear and Cordelia, find reconciliation in tragic 
death. Addams’s challenge is to identify a path toward reconciliation in which 
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familial ties and the call of the world can be brought into harmony and trag- 
edy avoided. 

In “College Woman” Addams explores this tension between family and 
the social world at length. To do so, she departs from Mazzini, substituting 
“claim” for “duty,” to reveal how painful the clash of family claim and social 
claim can be. “Claim” is a more complex notion and less easily delineated 
than duties, which are often defined by laws or abstract moral rules. Addams 
had mentioned the tension between the family claim and the social claim 
before. In “The Subjective Necessity for Social Settlements” she writes of a 
college-educated young woman who “begins to recognize her social claim to 
the ‘submerged tenth) and to evince a disposition to fulfill it.” At this point 
her family asserts its claim and tells the young woman her efforts are “unjusti- 
fied [and] ill-advised.” Eliot also spoke of claims. Maggie’s parents, Eliot 
writes, “had the primary natural claim on her.” Stephen, with new romantic 
exuberance, asks, “Who can have so great a claim on you as I have?” Philip, in 
steady affection, writes to Maggie, “I have no just claim on you for more than 
affectionate remembrance.”!4 

For Eliot and Addams, claims arise within people’s particular personal 
histories and carry emotional freight. The struggle between claims is located 
not only between the parents and their daughter but also within the daugh- 
ter’s psyche. The daughter experiences the family claim “entwined with filial 
piety” and “rooted in the tenderest affections of which the human heart is 
capable.” At the same time, she cannot deny the social claim. Doing so “re- 
presses her mental convictions” and “lowers her springs of vitality.” The 
parents, relying on women’s centuries-long absorption in the family, have no 
framework in which to understand what is in the young woman’s heart and 
can only conclude she is selfish for wanting to participate in concerns that lie 
outside the family.!?° 

The daughter and Pullman’s workers occupy the same role in Addams’s 
analyses, as they search for ways to respond to the moral impulse, the social 
dynamic movement. Their actions are awkward, not only from inexperience 
but because the situations they face are themselves ambiguous. As Addams 
describes it, “The situation has all the discomfort of transition and com- 
promise.” It is “vague and unformulated,” just as a biological habitat under- 
going evolutionary change faces a yet unformulated future.” The daughter, 
in spite of her educational advantages, or perhaps because of them, has hur- 
dles to overcome that the workers do not face. Her education has so favored 
her intellect that her overall development is unbalanced. Her upbringing and 
education have taught her “to distrust utterly the most human impulses of 
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her nature,” impulses that connect her to those she encounters. She has had 
no contact with “the feebleness of childhood, the pathos of suffering or the 
needs of old age,” experiences with which working-class young people were 
more familiar.” While Addams’s language is touching, her intent is scientific. 
The daughter has not had the range of experiences that workers have had that 
could activate her sympathetic instincts and draw her to those in need. These 
instincts must be engaged in order to fulfill the social claim. 

To help in the analysis, Addams again calls on a feudal family from an ear- 
lier time of social dynamic change. In “College Woman” St. Francis and his 
father play the same role as Cordelia and King Lear in “A Modern Tragedy.” 
Like Cordelia, Francis abandoned his father in order to respond to the moral 
impulse of his age. Addams, using a description likely based on Frederic Har- 
rison’s history of the era, places Francis within “the religious revival sweep- 
ing Europe from end to end in the early half of the 13th century.” Francis’s 
father failed the same way Lear and Pullman failed. Much as he loved his 
son, he could not perceive the moral impulse that gave evidence of social dy- 
namic movement. To reconcile with his son, Francis’s father would need to 
be “touched by the fire of the same revival.” To reconcile with their daughter, 
the parents need to share her newly awakened sensitivity to the world beyond 
the family.’ Just as Pullman and his workers need to join together in associa- 
tion, so the family as a whole needs to enter the social claim’s enlarged sphere 
of activity. 

Adjusting these claims is a matter of organic growth. Here Addams bene- 
fited from evolutionary readings of Mazzini by John Morley. Ina related essay 
Addams quotes from Morley’s On Compromise, where he states, “Contented 
acquiescence in the ordering that has come down to us from the past is selfish 
and anti-social because amid the ceaseless change that is inevitable in a grow- 
ing organism the institutions of the past demand progressive readaptation.”!*? 
Addams takes this organic image seriously, as she had in “A Modern Tragedy.” 
She concludes “The College Woman and the Family Claim” by stating that 
family claims and social claims can be brought into harmony only through 
organic growth, and not by intellectual or willed adoption of extended duties. 
She adds, “The new growth in the plant, swelling against the sheath which 
at the same time imprisons and protects it, must still be the truest type of 
progress.”!’? Addams is not sanguine about progress in the short term. She 
concludes, “The harmonious, intelligent and consistent development of such 
a movement is as yet impossible.”!* 

One could read Addams’s response in this essay, as in “A Belated In- 
dustry” and “A Modern Tragedy,” as pessimistic. Growth toward the age of 
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association must be organic; attempts to force it will fail. At the end of “The 
College Woman and the Family Claim,” Addams gives the same advice as in 
“The Settlement as a Factor in the Labor Movement.” She asks her readers 
to be tolerant and nonjudgmental toward efforts that appear awkward or ill 
intentioned until organic processes of growth have done their work. Yet 
Addams, in calling for nonjudgmental tolerance, is not advocating quietism. 
She believes that human actions can affect processes of organic growth. Like 
Morley, she believes that much can be done during times of disequilibrium 
to make “progressive readaptation.” 

Addams’s analysis in “The College Woman and the Family Claim” shows 
how profoundly ecological Addams’s ethical vision is. In language, we can 
distinguish between “myself” and “my surroundings,” but to do so gives 
false comfort. There are distinctions, but no difference between inside and 
outside. As biological creatures we cannot live except through constant ex- 
change, and the same is true of us as social creatures. Individual psychological 
processes and social ones flow in and through each other. The daughter feels 
her parents’ expectations not only as outside forces constricting her but also 
as deeply shared emotional ties, binding her to them. She can hear the call of 
the world outside, but she experiences it internally, even physiologically. A 
person does not merely live zn a habitat but is thoroughly of the habitat and 
the habitat is of the person. 

When Addams writes that “life itself teaches us nothing more inevitable 
than that right and wrong are most confusedly mixed,” she is making an ethi- 
cal observation backed by a profound evolutionary and ecological truth.° 
Right and wrong, good and evil, just and unjust, guilt and innocence cannot 
be fundamental divisions of the moral universe. These concepts should not 
be dissolved; Addams was not a determinist. But these concepts are of lesser 
rank. Addams puts tolerance, sympathy, and forbearance at the heart of the 
moral universe. These are relational terms that draw us together in under- 
standing, not judgments that separate. In his Letter from a Birmingham fail 
Martin Luther King spoke eloquently of injustice, but he also spoke of the 
“inescapable network of mutuality” that binds us all. In “The College Woman 
and the Family Claim” Addams shows how that net runs from its anchors in 
the social world to the very depths of our being. 


x 


Addams’s deliberations in the three essays discussed in this chapter reinforce 
how distinctive her mode of ethical analysis is from theories derived from 
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classical liberalism. ‘These make a distinction between the private and the 
public spheres. They assume that the ethics of the family issue from ties of 
blood, affection, and personal decency, while the public sphere is structured 
by contractual agreements that define what counts as justice. By showing par- 
allels among the three sets of relationships, one familial, one within the home 
though not familial, and one in the public sphere of the workplace, Addams 
demonstrates how the ethics of private and public elide. For Addams, the 
unit of ethical analysis is not the individual, whether in private home or pub- 
lic workplace. The unit of analysis is the relationship as it functions within 
the larger social setting. By analyzing pairs of relations within and across 
private-public boundaries, Addams shows how thin and permeable those 
boundaries are. 

The morally troubling situations Addams discusses could be analyzed 
in terms of exploitation and oppression. It seems obvious to slip the social 
problems Addams addresses into these categories, and scholars have done 
so to good account. However, Addams rarely uses the language of exploita- 
tion and oppression. Considering these three essays together shows what is 
missed when exploitation and oppression are primary filters. Addams shows 
the structural similarities between the three situations and makes explicit the 
psychological and relational costs to be borne by both the powerful and the 
powerless. Yes, Pullman’s treatment of his workers was exploitive. When that 
is the primary lens, the mind moves quickly to supposing the solution is more 
laws, more company policies, or a reconstructed economic system. Addams 
certainly supported these things. She and the residents of Hull House worked 
hard to see that laws and policies barring exploitation were enacted and sys- 
temic change undertaken. But she knew that wasn’t enough. She demon- 
strated this by giving the same structural analysis to tensions within a loving, 
economically secure family and those within an exploitive workplace. Fami- 
lies can be sites of exploitation, but much as the daughter was constrained by 
her parent’s expectations, to judge her parents as exploitive or oppressive is 
too heavy handed. It is more fitting in this situation to call for reconciliation 
and harmonizing of claims. Addams’s point is that reconciliation and harmo- 
nizing of claims are needed in the workplace as well. Better rules and even 
systemic reconstruction cannot by themselves heal relationships. With the 
image of the social organism and the evolving habitat at the center of her vi- 
sion, Addams’s ethics encompasses both systemic change and reconciliation. 
The path toward social healing is not easy. While undergoing organic growth, 
the challenge is to accept the ambiguities inherent in times of social transition 
and respond to them with patience and tolerance. 
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Addams’s approach, by starting with the morally troubling situation, also 
reveals the limitations of using categories such as gender, race, and class as 
primary interpretative lenses. Using the same historical axis, Addams is able 
to see basic structural parallels among three disparate pairs of relationships, 
between mistress and servant, industrialist and worker, and parent and adult 
daughter. Addams’s analyses, taken together, cross lines of gender, race, and 
class. The wealthy adult daughter is broadening her ethical vision, while the 
other three women, her mother, the mistress, and the domestic servant, are 
not. It is appropriate to speak about race in this context, as Anglo-Saxons at 
the time considered immigrants from southern and eastern Europe racially 
distinct and inferior to themselves.’ It is likely that many industrialists and 
household employers regarded themselves as racially superior to their work- 
ers, who were largely immigrants.”* The college-educated daughter, who may 
well have been Anglo-Saxon, was moving toward the era of association, as 
were immigrant factory workers. The immigrant domestic servant retains her 
feudal ethic, while her factory working-class peers, with the wealthy daughter, 
were moving beyond that. For Addams, there is more than one path to the eth- 
ics of association. Solidarity, learned both on the factory floor and in college 
coursework, can point the way. What matters is breadth of experience and the 
openness to learn from it. 

The term “patriarchy” is sometimes used to refer to systemic hierarchies 
of power in which gender is just one marker of inferiority. “Intersectional- 
ity” is a powerful conceptual tool for showing how differences in class and 
race function within and reinforce systemic patriarchal oppression. It may 
be that Addams’s understanding of “feudal” covers much of the conceptual 
territory now accorded to “patriarchy” and “intersectionality.” When feudal- 
ism is understood as an encompassing social system and the full penumbra of 
meanings associated with “feudal” are taken into account, Addams’s analysis 
of hierarchical power can be reconstructed. 

While patriarchy, intersectionality, gender, race, and class are invaluable 
tools for analysis, they are abstractions. Unless used carefully, they can ob- 
scure evidence found by close examination of particular lives in particular 
situations. In Newer Ideals of Peace, Addams makes this point, speaking of 
socialists whom she accuses of “tak[ing] refuge in the formulae of a new scho- 
lasticism” when they ignore the enormous variety of predilections humans 
stubbornly hold. Addams writes, “Their orators are busily engaged in es- 
tablishing two substitutes for human nature which they call ‘proletarian’ and 
‘capitalist? . . . In time ‘the proletarian’ and ‘the capitalist’ will become the 
impedimenta which it will be necessary to clear away in order to make room 
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for the mass of living and breathing citizens with whom self-government must 
eventually deal.”? Admittedly, thinking requires abstractions. Yet remember 
Eliot’s advice to attend to “the special circumstances that mark the individual 
lot”™ Scholars should take care that categories as useful as gender, race, and 
class do not themselves become impedimenta to nuanced observation and 
reasoning. 

Used alone, no interpretive lens or theoretical framework is adequate for 
all cases. Addams and her fellow pragmatists think of theories as tools. Theo- 
ries do not map the structure of the world as it really is; they do not mirror 
reality. They give patterns of thought helpful for critique and with which to 
suggest new hypotheses and imagine potential resolutions. In approaching 
morally troubling situations, pragmatists select the theories most suited to 
each particular case from among their repertoire."' In the essays discussed in 
the next chapter, Addams sets aside the historical axis from feudalism to as- 
sociation and selects a new pattern of evolutionary development more appro- 
priate for the situations at hand. 


CHAPTER 4 


The City’s Moral Geology 


In the 1890s, many morally troubling situations muddied the city’s landscape. 
The population was growing explosively as immigrants and rural Americans 
were drawn by employment prospects in factories, railways, and slaughter- 
houses. As local governments tried to keep step with changing demographics 
and employment needs, municipal corruption became endemic. Traditional 
charity organizations and the new social settlements could not keep pace as 
needs for basic provisions increased. This setting provides the geographical 
axis for “Ethical Survivals in Municipal Corruption” and “The Subtle Prob- 
lems of Charity,” published in 1898 and 1899. Addams later revised these es- 
says as chapters in Democracy and Social Ethics titled “Political Reform” and 
“Charitable Effort.” 

To deliberate about these social dislocations, Addams needed a much 
longer time line than she had used in previous essays. As the historical axis 
in these essays, she employs an anthropological account of moral evolution 
beginning with early human cultures and coming up to the present. Addams 
portrays the city as a layered moral geology, with some people still holding to 
an early form of morality, while others have advanced to sophisticated levels 


of moral reasoning. The penumbras of key terms, including “primitive,” “sur- 


vivals,” “perplexity,” and even “science” itself, are full of evolutionary conno- 
tations. The most dominant voice in the chorus and the source of the histori- 
cal axis is German physiologist and psychologist Wilhelm Wundt. Known as 
the founder of experimental psychology, Wundt established the world’s first 
experimental psychology laboratory at the University of Leipzig in 1879. He 


also became a leading scholar in the field of Volkerpsychologie, literally trans- 
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lated as “psychology of peoples.” His ten-volume study of cultures’ languages, 
myths, and customs gave a developmental, psychological history of human- 
kind.' Addams’s voice lines echo and elaborate on passages from the very 
recently published English translation of his book Ethics: An Investigation of 
the Facts and Laws of the Moral Life. Showing how Addams’s voice lines play 
off of Wundt’s reveals that the level of Addams’s theorizing in these essays is 
more complex and sophisticated than has been recognized. 

These variations of Addams’s method differ from earlier ones in several 
significant respects. In previous essays, Addams describes many of her immi- 
grant neighbors, those who worked in factories, for example, as having caught 
the wave, the moral impulse of social dynamic change. She admits they likely 
were not conscious of the forces propelling them into the era of associa- 
tion and says little about the moral standards these immigrants consciously 
hold. By contrast, in “Ethical Survivals” and “Subtle Problems of Charity” 
Addams does not present immigrants as making moral progress at all. In fact, 
she places them at the lowest strata of the city’s moral geology. Yet she does 
not suggest that they need to advance to higher levels. Instead, she directs 
her critique at those already occupying higher moral strata, namely, political 
reformers and those practicing advanced techniques in charity administra- 
tion. She chides them for condemning immigrants as corrupt and failing to 
take into account the immigrants’ sincerely held, albeit primitive, vision of the 
good. She calls for these reformers to extend tolerance, sympathy, and under- 
standing to those beneath them on the moral evolutionary scale and thus cre- 
ate social cohesion that binds all moral strata together. Although Addams’s 
deliberations here are tied to the widely accepted evolutionary scale of moral 
progress, the essays represent a step toward the expansive appreciation of 
cultural differences she will articulate in the next two decades. In Addams’s 
later writings this point will become dominant as assumptions about history’s 
progressive impulse fade. 


“ETHICAL SURVIVALS IN MUNICIPAL CORRUPTION” 


Hull House campaigned hard in 1896 and 1898 against Johnny Powers, al- 
derman for Chicago’s Nineteenth Ward. After a decade on the city council, 
Powers had become its most powerful member and head of its Finance Com- 
mittee. Known as “the Prince of the Boodlers,” he enriched his own pock- 
ets by granting rail and gas franchises worth millions to the “the Goliath of 
Graft,” Chicago’s resident robber baron, Charles Yerkes.” Within a decade of 
entering the railway business in 1886, Yerkes had taken control of the street- 
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car lines on the North and West Sides of Chicago. He built elevated tracks 
that encircled the “Loop,” as the city’s business district was known, and in 
the process amassed a multimillion-dollar fortune. Yerkes paid little attention 
to the public’s transit needs; his streetcars were unreliable, unsanitary, and 
unsafe.’ Instead, Yerkes specialized in financial manipulation and controlling 
the so-called Gray Wolves of the city council, including Powers. Journalist 
Ray Stannard Baker, who was on his way to becoming one of the nation’s 
leading muckrakers, described Powers as the “political king” of Chicago. 
Powers, Baker declared, was “wholly unscrupulous” and ready to use “any of 
the treacheries known to corrupt politics.” Baker reported that in an interview 
Powers threatened, “Hull House will be driven from the ward and its leaders 
will be forced to shut up shop.”* 

Addams had no illusions about Powers. Ina letter to Henry Demarest Lloyd 
she described Yerkes and Powers as “the Briber and the Bribed.”> Addams 
had intimate knowledge of Powers’s treachery. He had thwarted her initially 
successful effort to wrest control of the ward’s garbage collection service from 
him. She and her neighbors lived daily with the fruits of his corrupt practices: 
disease-laden public water, filthy and unpaved streets, unsafe housing stock, 
inadequate public schools, and inflated streetcar fares.° During Hull House’s 
two campaigns to unseat Powers, Addams endured more than his public ridi- 
cule and his threats to force Hull House out of the ward. The story was car- 
ried nationally; the press attacked her, and she received obscene hate mail 
for her stance.’ Powers won both elections and would continue as alderman 
until 1927.° Florence Kelley sharply disagreed with Addams’s decision to stop 
campaigning against political corruption. That, Kelly maintained, amounted 
to endorsing the political status quo. It contradicted Hull House’s founding 
pledge “to provide a centre for a higher civic and social life,” a pledge, Kelley 
asserted, that committed the residents to “make its protest on behalf of mu- 
nicipal honesty; and from that task it cannot turn back.”® 

Addams approached political corruption from a different angle than Kelley 
by first trying to understand why the ward residents kept voting for Powers. 
Addams gave her analysis of the roots and persistence of municipal corrup- 
tion in “Ethical Survivals in Municipal Corruption,” a speech she gave before 
the April 1898 election in Ann Arbor, Philadelphia, and for Chicago’s Soci- 
ety for Ethical Culture and revised for the International Journal of Ethics." 
Economist Richard Ely admired the speech, writing to Addams, “It seems to 
me that you go nearer to the bottom of things than almost anyone else who 
has written on the subject of municipal corruption. Your insight is wonder- 
ful.” Abridged versions of the speech appeared in the Outlook, the Review 
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HE WON'T BE REFORMED, 


i 


The Bad Little Boy of the, Nineteenth Ward Still Persists 
-in Throwing Stones Hull House. 


FIGURE 4. He Won't Be Reformed. Chicago Times-Herald, Mar. 5, 1898. Johnny 
Powers is retaliating against Hull House’s efforts to oust him from his seat as alder- 
man to Chicago’s City Council. Courtesy of Chicago History Museum. 


of Reviews, and Public Opinion.” Historians commenting on the published 
versions of the speech correctly stress Addams’s explanation that Powers’s 
voters were not concerned with charges of corruption but supported him be- 
cause he acted as their protector and friend.” In fact, Powers controlled the 
livelihoods of many of his supporters. They depended on him for patronage 
Jobs and city licenses for their peddlers’ carts and shops. Powers cemented 
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their loyalty by doling out gifts for family celebrations and “fixing” troubles 
with the police. 

Addams sees the problem of municipal corruption as emerging within an 
environment in which people hold to a mix of ethical standards that repre- 
sent different evolutionary eras, creating a moral geology. That is, she views 
the present as a time in which the historical axis is replicated within the geo- 
graphical one. In a passage Addams would later insert into The Long Road of 
Woman’s Memory, Scottish biologists Patrick Geddes and J. Arthur Thomson 
observe, “Our present social state is like a countryside with a complex geo- 
logical structure, with outcrops of strata of very diverse ages.””” Addams does 
not regard her immigrant neighbors in the city’s Nineteenth Ward as naive 
or manipulable in any straightforward sense. Instead, she claims, their moral 
sensibilities and cognitive capacities place them in a much earlier phase of 
human evolutionary history. This claim is the theoretical content contained 
within the penumbra of associations of the term “primitive.” These primi- 
tive moral practices are the ethical survivals Addams refers to in the essay’s 
title, “Ethical Survivals in Municipal Corruption.” Anthropologist Edward 
Burnett Tylor had introduced “survivals” as a term to refer to social practices 
that were once well adapted but had lingered on through subsequent social 
evolutionary changes. As the social habitat continued to evolve, these prac- 
tices became maladapted and could lead to disequilibrium in the habitat.!® 
Political reformers regarded these primitive survivals as a contributing source 
of municipal corruption and fertile ground for Powers and his cronies. 

Addams struggled with how to refer to those among her immigrant neigh- 
bors she considered still at the level of primitive morality. In the speech she 
alternated among the “common people,” “unsophisticated,” “poorer people,” 
and “primitive” to refer to Powers’s constituents. In revising the speech tran- 


> “more civilized 


script for publication, she cut a reference to how reformers 
standard” might reach down to those of “a lower intelligence,” and simply 
refers to the reformers’ “later standard.” 

Here Addams faced more than the typical author’s struggle to find just 
the right words. As the end of the nineteenth century neared, “Anglo-Saxon” 
replaced “white” as the self-designation preferred by the dominant culture. 
Many Anglo-Saxons did not consider Irish, Italian, Greek, or eastern Euro- 
pean Jewish and Slavic peoples as ethnic variations of a shared white identity 
but as representing distinct races. They considered them lazy, morally and 
intellectually inferior, and tending toward criminality and alcoholism.’* Ray 
Stannard Baker’s language was more colorful than that of leading intellectual 
and political figures, but he expressed their sentiments precisely. He called 
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these immigrants “offscourings,” representing the “poorest class” of immi- 
grants. Ignorant of American ways, they were “capable of being herded and 
driven by anyone who is strong enough to wield the rod.” Baker, along with 
many others, thought Powers manipulated his supporters, corrupting them 
just as Yerkes had corrupted him. Addams’s task was to find a way of under- 
standing why these immigrants supported Powers while preserving their 
dignity. 

The key to understanding Addams’s analysis in “Ethical Survivals” is to 
see how she adapts Wundt’s account of morality’s evolutionary history to 
Chicago’s politics. She added this theoretical frame to the speech’s contents 
for the version published in the International Journal of Ethics. Clues to how 
Addams adapts his ideas to Chicago’s immigrant population are in a number 
of quotations and close paraphrases from Wundt’s Ethics that she inserts into 
the essay’s text. She attributes one quotation to Wundt and places quotation 
marks around another at the end of the article without identifying the au- 
thor. Intermediary quotes and paraphrases are unattributed and unmarked. 
Addams removed Wundt’s name when she revised the essay for Democracy 
and Social Ethics. 

Early in the essay Addams establishes the anthropological context for her 
analysis, writing, “In the scientific phrasing of Wundt, ‘the conclusion is in- 
evitable that the idea of morality is at first intimately connected with the per- 
son and personal conduct, and that its severance from this substrata is a very 
slow and gradual process.” For early peoples, morality was concrete, tied to 
specific actions of specific individuals and encoded in customary practices. 
Millennia passed before people could conceive of abstract moral ideas such 
as justice or autonomy. Addams’s telling phrase, that her neighbors’ ethics 
were “determined much more by example than by precept” places them on 
the early side of this long process. In Wundt’s analysis, this characterizes the 
morality of primitive people in whom the cognitive ability to reason abstractly 
had not yet evolved and before morality and law had separated out from the 
all-embracing realm of custom.” 

Addams highlights three characteristics of her neighbors’ morality, also 
stressed by Wundt, that identify it as primitive: it is attached to a personality, 
its conception of goodness is simple, and its grip is exceedingly strong. Com- 
mon people acquire ethics, Addams writes, by way of a personality whom 
they consider worthy of admiration and emulation. In Wundt’s account of 
primitive morality, ideas of what is good and bad are contained in “the sub- 
strate of the moral personality.” That is, goodness is embodied in persons, be 
they tribal leaders, ancestors, or mythological gods that people are to admire, 
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emulate, worship, and obey.”* Forms of paying homage were encoded in cus- 
tomary social habits. The ward’s immigrant residents, Addams explains, sim- 
ply take their customary admiration for these large personalities and transfer 
them to the dominant power in the neighborhood, alderman Johnny Powers. 
His wealth and his residence on “Con Row” were signs of his worthiness.” 
Of course, living in urban, industrial Chicago was utterly unlike the rural, 
premodern settings from which many immigrants came. They left behind the 
old environmental cues that held moral customs in place. Wundt explains that 
a custom’s form and the feelings of obligation that attend it can linger on long 
after the original purpose and function of the custom have been unconsciously 
replaced by others. Addams makes this point with an unmarked quotation 
and a close paraphrase from Wundt. She observes, “Custom has a greater 
power of persistence than law or morality,” and “outward forms of conduct 
are apt to outlast the thought and feelings from which they sprang.”** Addams 
illustrates how the primitive moral custom of homage could persist in mu- 
nicipal politics by pointing out how her neighbors had experienced govern- 
ment before immigrating. For many of them, governments in their countries 
of origin did not function to promote the common good. Many Bohemians 
and Polish and Russian Jews, Addams notes, emigrated precisely to escape 
oppression and persecution from their imperial rulers. Her comments about 
the Irish are particularly significant because Powers and many of his fellow 
politicians were Irish, as was the majority of the Nineteenth Ward’s inhabi- 
tants before Addams moved into the neighborhood.” Addams explains that 
for centuries the Irish, as oppressed colonial subjects, experienced the British 
government as personified by “rapacious landlords.” Getting whatever they 
could from government, by whatever means they could find, was long con- 
sidered a legitimate oppositional stance. Addams asks, “When we recall the 
heroic devotion and generous self-sacrifice of which the Irish race has always 
been capable, is it not clear that this sordidness and self-interest in regard 
to public affairs spring from their governmental experiences?” Addams’s 
ringing defense stood in strong contrast to the widely held assumption that 
the Irish were incapable of governing honestly and “lack[ed] the solidity, the 
balance, the judgment, the moral staying power of the Anglo-Saxon.”?’ 
Addams describes these immigrants’ idea of goodness as simple, concrete, 
and childlike. Their moral standards can be briefly stated as “being good to 
the poor and speaking gently of the dead.”*8 They are helpful to each other 
and willing to meet others’ needs even at considerable cost to their own scant 
resources. By describing Powers as a “stalking survival of village kindness,” 
Addams conveys her assessment that his mode of exhibiting kindness is a sur- 
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vival from an earlier era of moral evolution. The alderman is good to his con- 
stituents on a magnificent scale, as befitting a personality large enough and 
worthy enough for admiration.”? Addams lists the alderman’s many forms of 
generosity. He bails his constituents’ errant children out of jail. He secures 
patronage jobs for one out of three voters in the ward. He celebrates birth- 
days, marriages, and holidays with generous gifts. At the previous Christmas, 
Addams recalls, Powers handed out “six tons of turkeys, and four or more 
tons of ducks and geese.”*° An anonymous letter writer, signed only as “a 
voter,” excoriated Addams for going to such unwomanly lengths to unseat the 
“good, noble, and charitable” Johnny Powers.” 

Addams’s stories about these immigrant neighbors reinforce her claim that 
they hold to a primitive morality. The specific customs she finds to be most 
significant to her neighbors match those Wundt attributes to people living in 
primitive societies. Addams spells out in detail her neighbors’ customs re- 
garding death and adds, “At times one encounters almost the Greek feeling 
in regard to burial.” Wundt describes primitive Greek funereal practices at 
length.*? Addams’s recollection that “early religious tithes were paid to ward 
off death and ghosts” echoes Wundt’s claim that primitive peoples believe 
“the souls of the dead hover over the dwellings of the living.” Johnny Powers 
knew how important bereavement rituals were to his constituents. He paid for 
and attended their funerals, often inviting the mourning family to accompany 
him in his carriage.** 

Scientists of the time agreed that the image of goodness as direct assistance 
to one’s acquaintances is indicative of primitive morality. Darwin writes that 
humans’ gregarious animal ancestors bequeathed this trait to their human de- 
scendants. This parallels Wundt’s claim that the trait is “rooted in an original 
endowment of the human mind.”*’ Spencer theorizes that early peoples’ “rep- 
resentative power” to think abstractly was weak. He correlates moral progress 
with humans’ ability to extend sympathy beyond members of their own social 
group. This comes at a “higher re-representative phase” when people acquire 
the cognitive ability to recognize obligations to abstract persons outside of 
their experience or to the community as whole.*° When Addams writes, “The 
sense of just dealing comes apparently much later than the desire for protec- 
tion and kindness,” she is referring to the scientists’ claim that justice emerges 
at a much later point in social evolution than does kindness.*” She reinforces 
the point with an unmarked, unattributed quotation from Wundt, stating, 
“Morality develops far earlier in the form of moral fact than in the higher form 
of moral ideas.”°* That is, people had practiced forms of morality long before 
they were able to articulate abstract moral principles. Once they become able 
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to think abstractly, their task is to reshape and recalibrate their previous moral 
ideas to make them cohere with abstract ethical principles. 

This gives Addams a lens through which to view her neighbors’ antipa- 
thy toward recent civil service reforms. The abstraction of impartial hiring, 
she notes, is beyond their powers of comprehension. When they first arrived 
in the United States, padrones found jobs for them, a gesture they took as 
a straightforward act of kindness and generosity.” They then simply trans- 
ferred the padrones’ role to the alderman. To them, it is obvious that the alder- 
man should give them jobs as a sign of friendship and goodness. To Powers’s 
supporters, the alderman’s actions fit right in line with the customs they had 
long accepted as moral.*’ Interpreted through Wundt’s analysis of moral evo- 
lution, Powers’s failure is in not putting boundaries on kindness, as justice 
requires of a public official. 

Finally, Addams notes, custom’s grip on these immigrants is unusually 
strong, another sign of their adherence to primitive morality that Wundt also 
discusses. In two dense sentences she writes, “We must also remember that 
the imitative impulse plays an important part in life, and that the loss of social 
estimation, keenly felt by all of us, is perhaps most dreaded by the humblest. 
Itis doubtless true that freedom for individual conduct, the power to give only 
due weight to the opinions of one’s neighbors, is one of the latest develop- 
ments of civilization.””' Everyone is sensitive to his or her peers’ regard; primi- 
tive people are especially so because they inhabit a less evolved mental land- 
scape. For them, the obligatory power of custom is undifferentiated. They 
lack the degree of freedom from social expectations that comes when moral 
and legal obligations are understood as separate from and more binding than 
the expectations of one’s peers. Attaining these separations is a slow evolu- 
tionary process and is, Wundt contends, “wholly and absolutely an achieve- 
ment of civilization.”** Addams agrees. Once her neighbors had fastened their 
allegiance on Powers, his political standards became theirs. Addams adds, “It 
will take years to change the impression if the stamp is once fairly set.”” 

Although Addams does not say this directly, she hints that Powers may 
share his supporters’ primitive morality. She notes his “undeveloped stan- 
dards,” the same term she uses to describe her immigrant neighbors’ moral- 
ity. She hypothesizes that perhaps Powers’s generosity is sincere. Sharing the 
same habit of regarding goodness simply as meeting the immediate needs 
and desires of his constituents, he may be unable to understand his own 
actions as corrupt. His cognitive powers may not be developed enough for 
him to understand that upholding political and legal standards of honesty 
are separate from and weightier than performing personal favors for his con- 
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stituents.“ If this is the case, Addams hypothesizes, Powers’s greed issues not 
from a deformed conscience but from an unevolved one. In Addams’s view, 
the very idea of political democracy is a recent evolutionary achievement, first 
articulated in the moral abstractions of individual rights and social contracts. 
The reformers’ understanding of honesty in politics rests upon an abstract 
conception of obligation to the community as a whole, one Powers and his 
constituents may lack the ability to grasp. Here, regardless of what Addams 
thought of Powers personally, in print she treats Powers as she had Pullman, 
giving him a generous interpretation in order to go beyond his personal fail- 
ings and clear the way for a deeper analysis. 

Addams’s use of Wundt’s theory to understand Powers’s supporters clari- 
fies why Addams wanted to withdraw from local politics instead of pushing 
ahead as a matter of principle, as Kelley insisted. Addams may have thought 
the reformers’ efforts had crossed the point where development toward uni- 
versal fellowship turns into a class struggle. This is the same point she had 
identified in “The Settlement as a Factor in the Labor Movement,” after 
which the settlement should no longer support the unions’ tactics. To push 
on would harden the battle lines and slow down progress that could only 
be attained through organic growth. Addams does not view the conflict in 
terms of bad political practices versus good ones but as a clash between sin- 
cerely held images of the good. She points out how reformers repeatedly vio- 
late her neighbors’ moral sensibilities. They castigate saloons as sites where 
corrupt dealings transpire, not understanding that the neighborhood regards 
saloons as places of fellowship and hospitality.“ When one reformer criti- 
cized a recently deceased alderman’s corrupt practices, he outraged the vot- 
ers’ customary norm of “speaking gently of the dead.” Addams underscores 
these clashing conception of the good, noting, “Ifhe considered them corrupt 
and illiterate voters, they quite honestly held him a blackguard.” To the ward’s 
voters, the reformer’s “goodness is not dramatic; it is not even concrete and 
human.” In the speech version of the essay, she adds, “It would not need to be 
glorious and flamboyant, but it must at least be incarnated before it can reach 
the lower intelligence.”*’ In the eyes of Powers’s supporters, reformers do not 
embody goodness in their persons and hence their announced principles do 
not deserve to be emulated. 

Municipal corruption, Addams insists, does not issue from corrupt politi- 
cians and their supporters alone. Morally upright citizens and reformers bear 
their measure of responsibility. While reformers understand that political 
officials need to serve the public good, Addams charges that the ideas they 
preach exceed the standards by which they live. Here she gives the first hint 
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of a “bourgeois” morality that occupies the same transitional niche as laissez- 
faire capitalism does in the evolutionary trajectory from feudalism to the era 
of association. These reformers hold their moral standards as “possessions,” 
to be used or set aside as convenient.“ Because of their wealth they can live 
well without the alderman’s favors while avoiding the most disabling effects 
of corruption. They live far from unhealthy neighborhoods, arrange for pri- 
vate sanitation services, and buy clean, bottled water. However, corruption 
encircles them as well, though in an indirect and officially sanctioned form. 
The same business interests that lined Powers’s pockets in exchange for rail 
and gas franchises also donated generously to the university, where the chil- 
dren of upright citizens obtained a fine education.“ Addams would make a 
similar comment a few months later about businesspeople who show great 
concern about working-class alcoholism but are indifferent to members of 
their own class who evade tax responsibilities and who “have lent themselves 
to debauching city councils and state legislatures in order to protect vested 
interests.” This, Addams insists, is “conscienceless citizenship.” 

With this Addams declares, “We are all involved in this political corrup- 
tion, and as members of the community stand indicted. This is the penalty 
of a democracy,—that we are bound to move forward or retrograde together. 
None of us can stand aside, for our feet are mired in the same soil, and our 
lungs breathe the same air.””' Democracy requires far more than the reformers’ 
proclaimed principles of honesty in politics. It needs to be woven throughout 
every dimension of life. 

Addams concludes with a call for a shared communal morality based on 
something more solid than commitment to cleaner politics. In contrast to ear- 
lier essays Addams does not ask that all Chicago citizens, whether primitive 
or sophisticated, adopt an ethics suited to the era of association. She simply 
accepts her community’s moral geology, seamlessly inserting an unmarked 
quotation from Wundt, writing, “Kinship of a common moral nature is the 
last and most comprehensive of all bases of union”? For Wundt, this sense of 
kinship is the final, future stage of human moral development. This projection 
matches Addams’s vision in “The Settlement as a Factor in the Labor Move- 
ment” of a “communion of universal fellowship.”*? 

But Addams sees a more immediate need for a shared sense of kinship, one 
strong enough to overcome municipal corruption without reinforcing pre- 
judices against Powers’s supporters. She proposes a different way of constru- 
ing universal kinship. At the beginning of the essay she states, “All that holds 
us together—Latin, Celt, Teuton, Jew, and Slav, as we are—is our intrinsic hu- 
man nature,—the few basic experiences which we hold in common.” Expe- 
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riences common to humans at every stage of evolution include our inherent 
need for each other as gregarious animals, our instincts, including sympa- 
thetic ones, and our shared vulnerabilities to suffering and death. She asks 
her audience, those sophisticated enough to read the International Journal 
of Ethics, first to “obtain a like sense of identification” with those they con- 
sidered, in Baker’s words, “corrupted offscourings of inferior races,” before 
attempting to reform them. To press on without this sense of identification is 
“to walk straight toward the pit of self-righteousness.”** Obtaining this sense 
of identification would facilitate progress toward Wundt’s and Addams’s vi- 
sions of universal kinship. 

Addams’s crucial move in this essay is to reconceptualize and relocate what 
the problem fundamentally is. The problem, as Florence Kelley, municipals 
reformers, and much of the public understood it, is one of political corrup- 
tion, rooted in the deadly sin of greed. In Addams’s reconstructed narrative, 
Powers and Yerkes become minor characters. She recenters the drama on 
her immigrant neighbors and the municipal reformers. Both groups are well 
meaning and basically honest in light of their own experience of life. Tensions 
arise because they hold to different conceptions of the good, which Addams 
attributes to their occupying different phases of moral evolution. Addams’s 
moral geology offers a way to appreciate widely varying conceptions of the 
good rather than condemning views that clash with one’s own. For those at 
higher strata, self-righteousness in oneself is a more threatening pit than cor- 
ruption in others. 

Democracy is not just a matter of cleaning up politics. In a democracy, 
sovereignty resides in the public, not in the politicians. Democracy is funda- 
mentally a matter of the public taking responsibility for the health and well- 
being of the community as a whole. To take on this responsibility, members 
of the public must foster relations of sympathy and understanding with those 
who hold to differing conceptions of the good. In “The Settlement as a Fac- 
tor in the Labor Movement” Addams places more responsibility on herself 
and those likewise educated and economically secure than on those living at 
survival’s edge. Similarly, in the three essays discussed in the previous chap- 
ter, the responsibility lies on the more affluent and powerful to enter into 
sympathetic relations with those under their authority. In this essay Addams 
again places the greatest responsibility on the municipal reformers and 
their social class to enter into sympathetic relations with Powers’s support- 
ers. In Addams’s understanding of democracy, such relations of sympathy 
and understanding are prerequisite to any genuinely democratic response to 
social dislocations. 
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Addams delivered the speech several months before the April 1898 elec- 
tion. Attaining a lived sense of kinship based on our “intrinsic moral nature” 
was a bigger project than could be achieved by election day. Her only recom- 
mendation for reform candidates is a vague suggestion to appeal to her neigh- 
bors’ “big emotional ethics” by finding ways to dramatize “public spirit.” 
William Salter, head of Chicago’s Society for Ethical Culture, evidently knew 
something of the theater. In an otherwise laudatory letter, he asked Addams, 
“How are we to have the dramatic force on the side of good equal to that on 
the side of evil?”°’ To this Addams had no answer. She knew the enormity of 
the task ahead and had too much respect for her immigrant neighbors’ suf- 
fering to offer facile solutions. In one of the essay’s most poignant passages, 
Addams reflects on a working-class young man who, she admits, knew he 
was gaming the system. She writes, “The situation revealed once more the 
difficulty of attaining virtue by those hardest pressed in the industrial strug- 
gle; and in the revelation the writer felt the familiar grip that silences us all in 
the presence of temptations which have never been ours.”°** Addams had the 
courage to dwell in the silence of that grip. 


“THE SUBTLE PROBLEMS OF CHARITY” 


Addams’s analysis of the administration of charity in “The Subtle Problems 
of Charity” complements her discussion of political corruption. In this essay, 
published in the February 1899 issue of Atlantic Monthly, Addams employs 
the same moral geology as in “Ethical Survivals in Municipal Corruption.” 
Wundt’s anthropological account of moral evolution from primitive times to 
the present again provides the historical axis. In this variation Addams’s anal- 
ysis draws on evolutionary content located in the penumbras of key terms, 
particularly “perplexity” and “science.” She uses this content to show how 
those at the higher strata of moral development in the city’s moral geology still 
fall short. As in “The College Woman and the Family Claim,” Addams points 
out how the path to moral development is fraught with ambiguities, even for 
those who are well intentioned and emotionally sensitive to others. The best 
way to proceed is to walk humbly with the poor, in spite of uncertainty. 

The immediate context for Addams’s analysis involves tensions among 
those working for the Charity Organization Society (COS) and those affili- 
ated with social settlements. Both types of organization took form in London 
in the latter part of the nineteenth century. Concerned by the inefficient and 
uncoordinated ways that religiously motivated alms were distributed in the 
city, the COS created a registry of donors and potential recipients in order to 
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bring scientific methods to the administration of charity. They also trained 
“friendly visitors” who were to establish friendships with poor families and 
inculcate virtues of hard work and thrift in them. The visitors’ assessment of 
the families’ work ethic determined whether they deserved charitable relief. 
Many cities in the United States replicated the pattern by setting up their own 
charity organization societies.” 

Initially, the COS orientation toward reforming individual families con- 
trasted with the social settlements’ aim of addressing the conditions that 
led to poverty. People in both camps tended to emphasize their differences. 
Settlement workers early on accused the COS of perpetuating the hierarchal 
pattern of noblesse oblige of the rich toward the poor. Settlement residents 
considered themselves democratic, dwelling among the poor as neighborly 
fellow citizens. In fact, relations between charity organization societies and 
social settlements were fluid, and cooperation between them increased over 
time. Many individuals were associated with both. Julia Lathrop, a Vassar- 
educated lawyer, became a resident of Hull House shortly after it opened. Her 
principal interest was improving the administration of charity, and she often 
used COS methods.*' Addams and Lathrop served together on the board of 
the Chicago Bureau of Charities. In 1905 the leading journals of the COS and 
of social settlements merged; in 1909 Addams was elected president of the 
National Conference of Charities and Corrections.™ Addams included books 
by Mary Richmond and Amos Warner, both leaders in the COS movement, in 
the bibliography for her 1899 University of Chicago lectures. 

Addams wrote “The Subtle Problems of Charity” at the midpoint of the 
two-decade-long movement from suspicion to cooperation. She tells the story 
ofa charity visitor, whom she describes as “a young college woman, well-bred 
and open-minded.” The visitor’s encounters with her clients bring her end- 
less perplexities. Why should she stress that her clients be self-supporting 
when she is dependent on her family’s wealth? How can she admonish her 
clients not to marry young or send their children to work when she sees many 
working men “laid upon the shelf by thirty-five” who need children capa- 
ble of supporting them?® She recognizes that she would be unable to cope 
with the challenges her clients face daily. She comes to realize that her own 
social standing and economic well-being are parasitic on her parents. Her 
own ethical standards and those of the Charity Organization Society depend 
upon opportunities available to affluent families, standards she now realizes 
are “incorrigibly bourgeois.”°° These perplexities are more than intellectual 
puzzles. To her they are “incredibly painful” and she “feels the sordidness of 
constantly being obliged to urge the industrial view of life.”® Some charity 
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workers, Addams comments, cannot tolerate the strain, and they stop visiting 
the poor. Others move into tenements and, like religious sisters, takes vows 
of poverty. This charity visitor, however, continues. She has become attached 
to a particular family with a disabled child. Her sympathetic instincts, now 
activated by their presence, give her the motive power to carry on, though the 
perplexities do not cease.™ 

The moral standards the charity visitor initially holds, Addams writes, 
are “individual” and “industrial.” They are not timeless moral standards but 
historical survivals, inherited from an earlier generation. The charity visitor’s 
grandmother, Addams notes, “could have done the industrial preaching very 
well, because she did have the industrial virtues,” ones she had honed into 
“housewifely accomplishments.”®’ Addams goes on to elaborate how in the 
past the virtues of industriousness, thrift, self-denial, and independence of 
spirit led to material success. The same independent spirit, if displayed by 
late nineteenth-century factory workers, was apt to get them fired.” 

This contrast reflects the striking changes in work patterns that took place 
during the nineteenth century. The charity visitor’s grandmother could have 
met COS expectations. She likely had lived as many white families had in 
northern and midwestern states in the first half of the nineteenth century. The 
family, not the individual, was the primary economic unit. Most families made 
their living as farmers, merchants, and craftspeople who worked at home 
or in their nearby shops. While tasks were often assigned by gender, it was 
clear that every family member’s work was essential to the family’s economic 
well-being. The family’s labor was its own and conferred dignity. Working 
for others for wages was considered a temporary and morally inferior stage of 
life, preparatory to becoming an independent farmer or shop owner.” In an 
economy largely structured in this way, ethical prescriptions to work hard, be 
thrifty, and aim for economic self-sufficiency made sense. But as large facto- 
ries were introduced in the latter part of the nineteenth century, wage labor 
became a lifelong rather than a temporary status. Class lines between profes- 
sionals who worked with their intellects and wage earners who worked with 
their hands became pronounced, and the earning potential for the two classes 
diverged. For many families, it was impossible to attain self-sufficiency, no 
matter how “industrial,” or industrious, they were. 

The charity visitor experienced this transition as an internal, psychological 
clash that pitted the moral standards she had internalized with their obvious 
unsuitability for her clients’ situation. “Perplexity” is a fitting term with which 
to convey her confusion. At the time, “perplexity” carried the connotation of 
feeling entangled within a particularly knotty situation.” Educated people of 
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the era encountered many perplexities. To British writer John Harold, the 
“plethora of grain” stockpiled in US ports was “a subject of much perplexity.” 
To writer Elizabeth Stuart Phelps, “our worst perplexity” was how to prevent 
marriages in which brutality, drunkenness, and infidelity might subsequently 
occur. Biblical scholar Harlan Creelman writes that Job and the Psalmist ex- 
perienced great perplexity as they pondered why the righteous suffer and the 
wicked prosper.” The feeling of perplexity Addams explores in this essay 
corresponds to what Dewey later describes as the first step of the logic of 
inquiry.’* One cannot begin to formulate alternative resolutions because one 
does not know how to sort through the situation. 

Theorists located the capacity to experience perplexity as a relatively late 
evolutionary acquisition. That is, the word’s penumbra located the term at an 
advanced stage of moral evolution. Giddings writes that birds, bees, and fish, 
functioning under the “instinctive economy,” construct complex dwellings 
by instinct. These animals do not deliberate about methods of construction; 
there is no conscious adaptation of means to ends.” Humans, functioning 
within the “rational economy,” use reason to adapt more flexibly to their en- 
vironment. Doing so, however, “is marked by perplexity, by doubt, by ex- 
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perimentation and the slow, painful process of discovery.”’® Philosopher and 
psychologist G. F. Stout gave the term a more precise designation. Perplexi- 
ties arise when an experience calls up two contrary conceptual mappings; the 
ability to do this requires considerable cognitive sophistication. Those with 
“comparatively undeveloped consciousness” use cognition to address practi- 
cal needs, and they lack the cognitive capacity to experience perplexities.”” 
These evolutionary analyses stand in contrast to the security promised by 
Enlightenment conceptions of reason: if only people would reason correctly, 
truth, justice, happiness, and good social order would follow. Victorian intel- 
lectuals valued reason as an evolutionary product, but their experience of rea- 
son was accompanied by deep and disturbing doubt. John Morley expresses 
this sense, writing, “It was the age of science, new knowledge, searching criti- 
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cism, followed by multiplied doubts and shaken beliefs.”’* Educated people, 
caught in the swirling, changing conceptions of science, religion, and ethics, 
felt keenly the loss of cultural solidity.” 

Addams does not attribute perplexities to the charity visitor’s clients, al- 
though they are mightily confused by the visitor’s prescriptions. They assess 
her actions, Addams writes, from their “primitive view of life.”8° Why does 
the charity visitor refuse them shoes when she has so many pairs? Why does 
she withhold the medicine and money they so obviously need?*! By with- 


holding, the charity visitor violates the immigrants’ standard of spontaneous 
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kindness and instinctive pity. This standard serves them, Addams notes with 
an unattributed quote from Darwin, “as a rude rule of right and wrong.” Dar- 
win regards this “rude rule” as an inheritance from our animal ancestors.*’ As 
when discussing the voters who supported Johnny Powers, Addams incorpo- 
rates Wundt’s account of primitive morality into her portrayal of the clients’ 
ethics, sometimes in quite precise ways. For example, Wundt traces an evo- 
lutionary development in decorative practices, applied first to the body, then 
to clothing, and later to the interior of the home. Addams comments that the 
charity visitor recognizes her clients are following a “primitive and undevel- 
oped” standard when they show far more interest in their own clothing than 
in home interior decorating.” 

The charity visitor’s clients are greatly upset by her financial inquisitions. 
Such probing, one remarks, “never gave me anything but a bad character.”** 
Her clients cannot comprehend the abstract scale with which the charity 
visitor measures their worthiness. At least, as Addams observes in “Ethical 
Survivals,” the corrupt politician does not follow the “nagging rules of the 
charitable societies” when he hands out Christmas turkeys. Why should 
the clients put their last pennies in a savings account rather than spending 
them on toys their children so visibly enjoy? Wundt and Addams interpret 
this response by noting how important games are for primitive people. The 
immigrants’ primitive morality had served them well in their villages of origin, 
and in their new habitat they are deeply disturbed by their inability to meet 
the expectations of powerful agencies such as the COS. This disequilibrium, 
Addams observes, sometimes leads to “moral deterioration.” Finding it im- 
possible to meet the charity visitor’s ethical standards, her clients learn to 
game the system. This weakens the ethical customs they do have and dimin- 
ishes their spontaneous displays of pity and compassion.*’ 

Addams herself experiences perplexity over the clash between COS stan- 
dards and those of social settlements." Her perplexity, however, is more intel- 
lectually complex than the charity visitor’s. The charity visitor is perplexed 
by the incongruity between the ethical standards she shares with the COS 
and those of her clients. Addams is perplexed by the incongruity between the 
COS standards and those she imagines will be suitable to a democratic social 
equilibrium. Addams diagnoses the source of her perplexity by assessing the 
COS’s claim to employ scientific methods in its practice of charity. The prob- 
lem, Addams finds, is that these methods are not scientific enough because 
they are not based on evolutionary principles. The COS practices taxonomy 
as it classifies, organizes, and tabulates its clients’ data. Of the use of taxonomy 
in biology and geology, Addams comments, “All this happened before sci- 
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ence had become evolutionary and scientific at all,—before it had a principle 
of life from within.”*? The COS taxonomic method is limited because it is 
concerned only with people’s present condition and does not take the his- 
toric, evolutionary view. Addams considers this “pseudo-scientific,” because 
it ignores the “ethical epochs” to which people belong.” Because the charity 
visitor’s clients are in the epoch of primitive morality, it is unscientific to use 
abstract principles of desert to assess moral worthiness. The same critique 
could be applied to the principles for clean government that the municipal 
reformers advocated. 

Addams’s critique reflects how scientists of the time used evolutionary 
reasoning to think about the emergence of the modern sciences. That is, the 
penumbra of the term “science” contained evolutionary content. Geologist 
Joseph Le Conte gives an evolutionary reading of Auguste Comte’s well- 
known hierarchy of the sciences by putting their emergence into chronologi- 
cal order: mathematics, physics, chemistry, biology, anthropology, and finally 
sociology. Le Conte continues by examining subsets of biology and sociology 
more closely in terms of explanatory power. With taxonomy, scientists com- 
pare organisms as they currently exist. With the ontogenic method, develop- 
mental stages of a given organism are compared. The phylogenic method has 
the most explanatory power, as it traces and compares organisms’ evolution 
through historical epochs.” 

Addams is seeking scientific principles for charity administration based 
on the phylogenic, or fully historical, point of view that take into account the 


clients’ “ 


ethical epoch.” Methods of providing relief based on such princi- 
ples would then be fully scientific, in keeping with evolutionary principles of 
growth. She tries to hold her mind “open to receive every suggestion which 
growth implies,” but she cannot reason her way out of the perplexity.’ She 
feels entangled in “the complexity of the situation.” She is repulsed by the 
idea of “organizing” emotions under abstract rules; it is inhumane to with- 
hold relief from those who need it but cannot meet COS criteria. Yet she also 
admits that pity is capricious and needs “the dignity of conscious duty,” as 
the COS standards provide.” Addams acknowledges that COS methods, 
although “pseudo-scientific,” are still needed, writing, “The trouble is that 
the ethics of none of us are clearly defined, and we are continually obliged 
to act in circles of habit based upon convictions which we no longer hold.”™ 
It is not hypocritical to do so; the situation of living at a transitional moment 
makes it necessary. Elements of the hierarchical nature of charitable admin- 
istration will continue to be needed during this time of disequilibrium in the 
social organism. Although Hull House and other social settlements described 
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their relations with their neighbors as democratic enactments of the duties 
of citizenship, Addams knows the character of their relationship depends on 
the situation at that historical moment. The relationship cannot be made fully 
democratic through the residents’ intentions and actions alone but hinges on 
greater systemic changes outside their control. 

The most Addams can do is give what she calls “the suggestion of a prin- 
ciple” to hold onto while experiencing the “inevitable discomfort” that will 
accompany her and other would-be reformers through the transition to a 
democratic social equilibrium. This suggestion of a principle is essentially 
the same as she gave to Pullman in “A Modern Tragedy” and to the young 
educated woman’s parents and to Francis’s father in “The College Woman 
and the Family Claim.” She and her colleagues in reform “may have to share 
these perplexities before they feel themselves within the grasp of a principle 
of growth, working outward from within; before they can gain the exhilara- 
tion and uplift which come when the individual sympathy and intelligence 
are caught in the forward, intuitive movement of the mass.”®° Scientists who 
study humans are inside the social habitat along with those they study; there 
is no external position from which to carry out their observations. To proceed 
scientifically, would-be reformers of municipal politics and of charity admin- 
istration must place themselves inside the principle of growth as well. As or- 
ganisms inside an evolving habitat, they too will experience growth’s strains, 
knowing that they cannot predict outcomes in advance. 

Addams reinforces this “suggestion of a principle” by translating into evo- 
lutionary terms the prophet Micah’s call “to do justly, and to love mercy, and to 
walk humbly with thy God.”*® COS workers, with their abstract rules of des- 
ert, attempt to “do justly” but squelch their own sympathetic instincts while 
doing so. Her neighbors with their primitive morality “love mercy,” although 
its application is capricious. “To walk humbly with God,” Addams suggests, 
means to walk with “the lowliest of his creatures,” with no assurance that the 
perplexities will ever be resolved. During times of disequilibrium, situations 
are chaotic and morally problematic, and their future is not yet determinable. 
Meanwhile, we must walk “with the pangs and misgivings to which the poor 
human understanding is subjected whenever it attempts to comprehend the 
meaning of life.” 

Addams’s advice to walk humbly prescribes more than just the attitude 
the economically secure should take toward the poor. She also says to “walk,” 
that is, to act in spite of uncertainty. In a talk on the Arts and Crafts movement, 
Addams warns against being so concerned with tidying up one’s theories that 
one ignores conditions that need amelioration.’ To require clarity of thought 
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before attending to others’ immediate needs, to withdraw for fear of bungling, 
is to enter the pit of self-righteousness. 

Addams does not resolve her perplexity in this essay, nor was it possible 
to do so. A tidier resolution would have been premature, and in Addams’s 
mind, scientifically dishonest. The immediacy and magnitude of the needed 
relief could only be met through philanthropy’s hierarchical structure, much 
as settlement workers might wish it otherwise. In times of social dynamic tran- 
sition, ambiguities in thought and action cannot be eliminated. The evidence 
with which to formulate resolutions does not yet exist. It awaits social evolu- 
tion’s future developments to bring it into existence. 


x 


Addams’s conclusions in “Ethical Survivals” and “Subtle Problems” contrast 
so strongly in tone that it is easy to overlook how similar they are. “Ethical 
Survivals” ends with Wundt’s triumphal summation that evolution is mov- 
ing toward the realization of universal kinship. “Subtle Problems” concludes 
with the need “to walk for many dreary miles” with “pangs and misgivings.” 
In these essays, however, Addams is posing a deeper question than how to 
clean up municipal politics or reform COS standards. Using Wundt’s ac- 
count of the evolution of morality, she has shown how distances between 
people based on social class, educational attainment, or cultures of origin 
should not be perceived as oppositional in terms of right versus wrong or 
good versus bad. Evolutionary history demonstrates continuity rather than 
division. Addams’s question, to which both essays give the same answer, is 
how to carry on during times of disequilibrium when perplexities cannot yet 
be resolved. Addams places the responsibility on those who see themselves 
as ethically more advanced to try to understand those less advanced to the 
extent possible. While inside the present situation’s confusion, one is to pro- 
ceed by enacting the truth of universal kinship and walking alongside the low- 
liest members of humanity. 

Pause a moment to recognize how remarkable Addams’s stance was at 
the time. Intellectuals, politicians, and rabble-rousers all used class and cul- 
tural differences to elevate Anglo-Saxons over recent southern and eastern 
European immigrants, African Americans, and supposedly primitive peoples 
throughout the world. Francis A. Walker, president of the Massachusetts In- 
stitute of Technology, used recent immigrants’ alleged primitive morality as 
a reason to legally prohibit them from entering the country at all. Harvard 
philosopher Josiah Royce thought these immigrants were at least capable of 
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assimilating to Anglo-Saxon culture and insisted that the nation was in danger 
if they did not do so. The Chinese, he thought, were incapable of assimila- 
tion, and he supported their exclusion.” Using the same social evolutionary 
discourse as her fellow intellectuals, Addams came to the opposite conclu- 
sion and advocated sympathetic identification with these so-called primitive 
groups rather than suspicion and exclusion. 

In writing “Ethical Survivals” and “Subtle Problems of Charity” Addams 
may have made use of Scottish philosopher Edward Caird’s writings to help 
her understand the city’s new immigrants. In the bibliography for her 1899 
University of Chicago lectures, Addams lists Caird’s The Evolution of Reli- 
gion under “General Ethics,” along with texts by Wundt and Mazzini.'"° She 
visited Caird in 1896 and reflects in Twenty Years at Hull-House on how his 
book gave her “unspeakable comfort” as she tried to understand her immi- 
grant neighbors, although she does not specify what she found comforting 
in it.” Caird recasts Hegelian idealism in evolutionary dress. He arranges 
the ethical and religious practices of historical and present-day cultures in 
order of evolutionary development and shows how later ones emerged or- 
ganically from preceding ones.'” Past ethical practices and understandings 
should not be rejected as false but understood as “partial and germinating 
truths.” Caird argues that the principle of “the unity of mankind” need not 
be posited any longer solely as religious or metaphysical dogma; his evolu- 
tionary ordering confirms this unity scientifically.'* Asserting the principle 
is not enough. Fortunately, the evolutionary principle of development itself 
gives “motive-power” to undertake the extensive activities needed to under- 
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stand it fully and truly. 
that we have not solved the scientific problem suggested by the lives of other 
men till we are able to live them over again, to reproduce their movement in 
living imagination, and to repeat in conscious thought the unconscious logic 
of their growth.” Doing this requires minute investigation of the facts of 
others’ lives and immersing one’s sympathetic imagination into their thoughts 
and feelings. Addams’s knowledge of her immigrant neighbors can be under- 
stood as the result of carrying out Caird’s recommended method of scientific 
investigation. 

For Addams, as for Caird, sympathy is methodological.” Forming sympa- 
thetic connections gives a way to hold on through the confusion and perplexi- 
ties of organic growth. Walking many dreary miles with the lowliest members 
of humanity activates scientific investigators’ sympathetic instincts, placing 
them in a position to know fellow travelers in a highly concretized, granular 
way. Addams goes beyond Wundt and Caird in spelling out the implications 
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for scientific investigators who engage in this process. There is no neutral, 
objective point from which to obtain this understanding. It can only be ac- 
quired when one is inside the process, experiencing the confusions and per- 
plexities that evolutionary growth brings, and having one’s own self changed 
in the process. Addams’s physical image that we all breathe the same air and 
are mired in the same mud is not merely metaphoric; her evolutionism is 
earthy.” Addams does not share Caird’s Hegelian idealism. That the source 
of morality for Addams as for Darwin is our social instincts makes the unity of 
all humanity earthy as well. 

In “Ethical Survivals in Municipal Corruption” and “The Subtle Prob- 
lems of Charity” a new configuration of Addams’s understanding of democ- 
racy emerges. Granted, Addams repeats the language of being “caught into 
the forward, intuitive movement of the mass.”!°? But she does not pair this 
evolutionary movement with calls for everyone to rise together into the era of 
association. She does not ask her immigrant neighbors to move to a higher 
level of morality. Instead, she seeks paths toward social cohesion and healing 
among those of vastly different cultural and economic locations. 

For today’s readers, Addams’s scientific reasoning is obscured by her story- 
telling. One could ask, Why did she write “The Subtle Problems of Charity” 
for the Atlantic Monthly, whose readers expected vivid narratives, rather than 
writing a more straightforward account for, say, the American Journal of So- 
clology or the International Journal of Ethics? In a letter to Vida Scudder, 
Addams hints at a reason. Scudder taught English at Wellesley College and 
was a founder of the College Settlement Association." Addams wrote how 
much she appreciated Scudder’s book Social Ideals in English Letters, which 
she also included in her 1899 bibliography. English Letters gives an account 
of how evolutionary growth moved through English literature in the nine- 
teenth century. Addams comments that the book helped her with an article 
on trade unions, noting, “It is going to interpret to hundreds of people who 
never could catch the economics point of view.” Addams wanted to appeal 
beyond an academic audience to a wider reading public; her rhetorical skills 
enabled her to communicate with different audiences simultaneously. Those 
attuned to scientific theorizing could find her reasoning behind the stories. 
For others, the stories carried the same argument but in an accessible and 
engaging form. 

Using Wundt’s and Caird’s theoretical frames enabled Addams to probe 
more deeply and scientifically than today’s scholars have recognized. Some 
ask, though, whether Addams’s descriptions of her neighbors as primitive 
indicate that her attitudes toward them were biased and condescending.'” 
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Given that Wundt’s and Caird’s analyses of moral evolution are thoroughly 
outdated, one might well ask if Addams’s response of identifying her neigh- 
bors with anthropologically remote, cognitively immature ancestors shows 
any less bias than thinking of them as easily corrupted by unprincipled politi- 
cians or charity visitors uninformed about the evolution of morality. I will not 
defend Addams’s conclusions about her neighbors. It is fair, though, to raise 
the question of how far thinkers, no matter how innovative, can jettison the 
intellectual currents of their day. Descartes, known as the father of modern 
philosophy, wrote texts littered with the medieval scholasticism of his Jesuit 
education." Newton pursued alchemy and astrology as vigorously as he did 
modern physics.'* Addams entered fully into the social evolutionary theoriz- 
ing of her time; today’s scholars should recognize this, however uncomfort- 
able it makes them. However, accusations of bias, even if justified, can also 
function to block a nuanced understanding of a historical figure’s reasoning. 

What Addams accomplishes in “Ethical Survivals” and “Subtle Problems 
of Charity” is to develop an appreciative account of cultural pluralism. She 
did so a decade before Franz Boas published The Mind of Primitive Man and 
nearly two decades before Randolph Bourne and Horace Kallen published 
their stunning essays on cultural pluralism.” In Addams’s variations, plural- 
ism is still attached to the spine of progressive social evolution. As Darwin 
points out, much variation emerges within a species before the varied organ- 
isms evolve into separate species. In the late 1890s Addams’s pluralism had 
not yet detached from the dominant view of moral evolution as progressive. 
Her critiques of political and charitable reformers, while attached to that view, 
also weakens it. Thinking proceeds the way evolution does, often stepwise 
and contingent on changes outside the thinking process. This rarely happens 
quickly. The concepts and key terms through which thinking proceeds carry 
penumbras of association that enable survivals of previous modes of thought 
to persist. Addams’s thinking was not static. In the next decade assumptions 
of evolutionary progress will fade from her thought as her commitment to 
cultural pluralism becomes more pronounced. 

Set within the discourse of social evolutionary theorizing of her time, 
Addams’s intellectual moves can be identified with precision. Her challenge 
was to articulate robust conceptions of democracy and equality without re- 
course to Enlightenment conceptions of liberty and equality grounded in 
natural, moral rights or individual autonomy. With others in the discourse, 
Addams thought these ideas were anachronistic survivals of an earlier era. The 
challenge was to articulate a conception of democracy that appreciated hu- 


man capacities, while remembering that we are gregarious animals with mind 
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and morals only partially and faultily evolved, coping within ever-changing 
physical and social environments. Addams’s call for sympathetic identifica- 
tion with supposedly primitive people does not depend upon abstract no- 
tions of human equality. It emerged through sharing filthy streets, polluted 
air, and good fellowship with people whose ways of life differed vastly from 
her own. Addams’s conclusions about how to carry on during times of rapid 
social change demonstrate her creative use of empirical data and theoretical 
materials and provides an example of the flexibility and breadth of social evo- 
lutionary theorizing. 


CHAPTER 5 


Educating Immigrants 


In her analyses of political corruption and the administration of charity dis- 
cussed in the previous chapter, Addams worked through these social disloca- 
tions as far as she could but was left perplexed about how to proceed. She 
assigns to people like herself, educated and economically secure, the respon- 
sibility to bring those at the primitive level of morality into full inclusion in the 
democratic polity but says little about how to do that. The essays discussed 
in this chapter show Addams experimenting with ways to carry out that re- 
sponsibility. In “Foreign-Born Children in the Primary Grades,” an address to 
the National Educational Association, Addams diagnoses the inadequacies of 
current educational offerings for immigrant children and gives some general 
guidelines for reform. In a manuscript, “First Outline of a Labor Museum at 
Hull-House, Chicago” Addams develops a specific curriculum that carries 
out her recommendations. She would later revise these essays for the chapter 
in Democracy and Social Ethics titled “Educational Methods.” Although the 
chapter does not mention the Labor Museum, it is essentially a generalized 
version of Addams’s proposal for the museum. The museum was expressly 
designed to meet the educational needs of immigrant adults who worked in 
factories and for their children who likely would share the same fate. Portions 
of Addams’s 1899 address “A Function of the Social Settlement” supplement 
these writings on education. 

The maladjustment of available educational offerings to the particular 
needs of immigrant families provides the geographical axis for this variation 
of Addams’s method. For the historical axis Addams uses the history of in- 
dustry, defined broadly as the story of how humans over time have shaped 
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nature’s materials in order to sustain physical and social life. This history pro- 
vides the content for Addams’s recommendations for curricular reform and 
serves as the organizing principle for the Labor Museum’s design. Drawing 
out Addams’s deliberations in this variation demonstrates how her under- 
standing of education incorporates patterns of evolutionary reasoning and is 
expansively democratic. While scholars have done impressive work exploring 
Addams’s ideas about education, this analysis shows how Addams’s under- 
standing of education’s role issues from her organic and expansive vision of 
democracy.' 


SOUTHERN ITALIAN IMMIGRANT CHILDREN 
AND THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS 


Addams began her address “Foreign-Born Children in the Primary Grades” 
modestly enough. She was one of very few plenary speakers at the National 
Educational Association’s 1897 convention who was not a school administra- 
tor. The administrators gave progress reports. They told of recent achieve- 
ments and of their efforts to meet specific challenges. In deference to the au- 
dience, Addams acknowledges she is not a teacher and so will merely offer 
“observations and reflections . . .in the hope that they may prove suggestive.”” 
Addams tells her audience that she will confine her remarks to observations 
of children of southern Italian immigrant parents who would spend only a 
few years in the public school’s primary grades before entering a lifetime of 
factory work. In the address she reflects on what sort of education should be 
offered these children, given these parameters. Her response does not contain 
the expansive visions or pride of accomplishment with which other speakers 
regaled the audience.’ Unlike them, Addams says nothing about how democ- 
racy’s survival depends on the schools to produce citizens capable of running 
a government of, by, and for the people.‘ In fact, Addams exposes the lie in 
their aspirational democratic vision by observing that the schools in fact train 
children quite well for a future of repetitive, mind-numbing factory work. Ad- 
dams indicates her contrasting vision of education by concluding that what 
these children need from the school is “some off-set to [the factory’s] mono- 
tony and dullness; some historic significance of the part [they are] taking in 
the life of the commonwealth; some conception of the dignity of labor.” 
Addams was right to bring her concerns about southern Italian immigrant 
children to the National Educational Association. Most of these children at- 
tended public schools. Although their families were Catholic, they had little 
interest in Chicago’s parochial schools, which were largely controlled by 
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Irish Catholics. Addams knew these families well. Of the seventeen Italian 
clusters in Chicago, the largest was in the Nineteenth Ward, making up one- 
third of the immigrant population in Hull House’s neighborhood.’ From 
1880 onward, the majority of Italians who immigrated to the United States 
came from southern Italy and faced the same prejudice as other immigrants 
from southern and eastern Europe. Educators sometimes perpetuated these 
prejudices in an explicit way. Stanford University professor of education Ell- 
wood P. Cubberley describes these groups as “illiterate, docile, lacking in self- 
reliance and initiative, and not possessing the Anglo-Teutonic conceptions 
of law, order, and government.” He continues, “Their coming has served to 
dilute tremendously our national stock, and to corrupt our civic life.”* Im- 
migrants from southern Italy were considered particularly troublesome. Re- 
spected academic figures, highly placed political officials, and much of the 
public regarded northern and southern Italians as distinct races. Sociologist 
E. A. Ross explains that while northern Italians have a goodly dose of north- 
ern European blood in them, those in the South hold “Greek, Saracen, and 
African blood.” Northern Italians, Ross comments, are “well-fitted for citi- 
zenship.” Those from southern Italy, however, are not well suited, as they are 
far less literate, less artistic, and far more criminally inclined. He adds, “It is 
the backward and benighted provinces from Naples to Sicily that send us the 
flood of ‘gross little aliens.” 

Addams’s respectful portrayal of rural village life in southern Italy stands 
in sharp contrast to these widely held beliefs. She presents the village, which 
constituted the immigrants’ geographical axis before emigrating, as a social 
organism in healthy equilibrium and the children’s parents as skillful peas- 
ants. They spent much of their time outdoors, working directly with the ma- 
terials nature provides. Before emigrating they farmed, tended olive groves, 
made their own tools, grew and ground wheat and turned it into bread, spun 
wool into thread and wove it into cloth. They maintained strong social ties 
with their extended families. The parents’ skills were in large measure an in- 
heritance from their ancestors, a heritage they expected to pass on to their 
children. This transmission took place through their hands in concert with 
their intellects. As their children played and worked alongside their parents, 
they gained an education that was fully integrated into daily life. 

Thus the premodern Italian village, as Addams describes it, is a social or- 
ganism in stable equilibrium that fulfills her definition of education: “The 
ultimate aim [of education] is to modify the character and conduct of the in- 
dividual, and to harmonize and adjust his activities; . . . [and to] aim to give 
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the child’s own experience a social value.”® Children in these villages have 
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an immediate understanding of the “social value” of what they are taught. 
They quickly learn how to “harmonize and adjust their activities” within the 
village’s social equilibrium. The key terms of Addams’s definition—character 
and conduct, harmonizing and adjusting, and giving experience a social 
value—were familiar to her audience. Other speakers used them frequently; 
they functioned almost as platitudes in educational circles.” Throughout her 
address Addams strips away the hazy gloss from these platitudes and gives 
them meanings her audience may not have anticipated. 

These rural peasants are jolted, Addams continues, when they emigrate 
from a stable social organism into one thrown into disequilibrium by forces 
of social dynamic change. At the moment the immigrants entered the new 
country, they became time travelers. Their geographical axis of the village was 
stripped of its immediacy and transformed into an antiquated past. The cul- 
tural patterns and skills that had given meaning to their lives and knit them 
into the social fabric instantly became irrelevant. Instead of using their intel- 
ligence and creativity to turn nature’s materials into life-sustaining forms, they 
have to “earn” a living by performing unskilled, repetitive tasks. They experi- 
ence this loss as disorienting and demeaning. Their children need the school 
to function as a bridge connecting their experiences within the family to the 
capabilities that will enable them to become contributing members of their 
new social environment.” 

Instead, the school compounds the jolt. Addams describes how students 
are required to sit quietly and decipher abstract symbols ofa language foreign 
to them. The parents in most cases cannot read and hadn’t needed literacy 
skills in their village of origin.’ The children’s few years in school will not give 
them the level of proficiency needed to extend their knowledge of the world 
through reading. The most devastating lesson the school teaches these chil- 
dren, Addams concludes, is contempt. By expecting them to act like Amer- 
ican children, the teachers unwittingly convey contempt for the sources of 
meaning these children bring to the classroom, that is, their parents and their 
parents’ culture and historic traditions.” The school’s failure to give these 
children’s “own experience a social value” becomes Addams’s mantra. The 
children do not develop “a consciousness of [their] social value”; they do not 
gain “knowledge of the social meaning of [their] work”; they do not come 
to know “the value of the social service” they will contribute.'® The one ex- 
ception Addams mentions proves her point. She recounts how one boy was 
eager to learn arithmetic so he could do the accounts for his father’s store. 
In this case the boy’s family life outside school gave meaning to the activities 
inside it.” 
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Some of these students reacted by turning truant. Recently passed legisla- 
tion requiring school attendance up to the age of fourteen and prohibiting 
child labor before that age was rarely enforced.'* Addams describes how the 
bustle of city streets is far more alluring to these children than a schoolroom 
desk. As they lurch from one attraction to another, they never learn basic skills 
their parents have in abundance, needed to undertake tasks in a “temperate, 
laborious, and painstaking” manner.’ Some children turn to petty juvenile 
crime mostly for the adventure of it. Addams counters the widely held be- 
lief that immigrants from southern Italy are innately criminal, stating flatly, 
“These boys are not of criminal descent, nor vagrant heritage.””” 

Some of the children remain in school until they can take factory jobs. For 
such a child, Addams asks, “Has anything been done . . . to give him a con- 
sciousness of his social value . . . [and adapt him] to deal more effectively and 
in a more vital manner with his present life?”?! Her question cuts, because it 
lays bare the absurdity of the situation. Addams is asking the schools what 
they can do to better prepare these children for a life of “senseless drudgery.” 
She is asking them how they can better inure the children to work that has no 
intrinsic interest or meaning, work that will make them so dulled that even the 
social settlement’s offerings of night classes and social entertainments cannot 
compensate. 

Giving her inquiry an ironic twist, Addams claims that the schools in fact 
already prepare these children exquisitely for their future lives as factory 
workers. She asserts, “The school itself is an epitome of the competitive sys- 
tem, almost of the factory system.” In the eyes of employers, the ideal worker 
is one whose “activities become inevitably perfectly mechanical,” well suited 
for tasks of “senseless drudgery.””? The primary grades prepare students to 
the employers’ specifications by giving them a curriculum disconnected from 
their experiences. Each school task, each grade level is to be endured for the 
sake of some future extrinsic reward, just as they will later endure employ- 
ment only for a paycheck.” In school they function as ciphers with no past or 
future, just as they will do in the factory. 

Addams deepens the indictment as she asks, “Is it possible that the busi- 
ness men, whom we have so long courted and worshipped in America, have 
really been dictating the curriculum of our public schools, in spite of the con- 
ventions of educators and the suggestions of university professors?” Know- 
ing how businesses want to hire a number of office clerks and a larger num- 
ber of factory workers, Addams puts words in the businessmen’s mouths: 
“Teach the children to write legibly, and to figure accurately and quickly; to 
acquire habits of punctuality and order; to be prompt to obey, and not ques- 
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tion why; and you will fit them to make their way in the world as I have made 


mine.”?4 


Brushing aside educators’ lofty rhetoric, Addams charges them with 
permitting the schools to be commercialized, to serve the interests of a class 
that cares only for its own profit and well-being. She acknowledges that the 
schools should not be held responsible for reforming the industrial system. 
Nonetheless, she charges, “We may certainly ask that our schools shall not 
feed and perpetuate the baser features and motives of that system.”” Regard- 
less of the educators’ intentions, the schools function like a machinist’s press, 
stamping out mechanized workers, cut to factory specifications. 

Addams recommends some curricular changes to address the problem. To 
begin, children should learn through manipulating concrete objects rather 
than just using pencils and paper. They need to work their muscles with “tan- 
gible and resistance-offering material” and experience the intrinsic interest, 
the “charm of manipulating actual materials.” Other speakers made similar 
observations.”° G. Stanley Hall’s Child Study movement was well represented 
at the convention as educators discussed age-appropriate modes of learning. 
Child Study began in 1880 as a scientific investigation of all aspects of child 
development and quickly grew into a popular movement.”’ There were also 
intense debates about how to meet industry’s expanding need for workers 
who could manipulate concrete materials with specific skills. In Chicago, 
Marshall Field, George Pullman, and other business luminaries opened the 
Chicago Manual Training School in 1884, independent of the public school 
system. Unions resisted, seeing business-run manual training programs as a 
ploy to undercut their influence. Vocational programs, they argued, belonged 
in the public schools.”8 

Addams had no objection to age-appropriate curricular materials or to 
manual skill training; Hull House was developing an extensive offering of 
manual training classes.” Addams brusquely states, though, that this is not 
her point. “I am quite sure that no one can possibly mistake this paper as a 
plea for trade schools, or as a desire to fit the boy for any given industry.” In 
recommending that children manipulate concrete objects, Addams has the 
children’s heritage from their parents’ premodern village in mind. For these 
immigrant children, manipulating objects in the classroom could serve as a 
bridge between their parents’ way of life and new symbolic skills of literacy 
and numeracy.” 

To this Addams adds a broader curricular suggestion, one that would di- 
rectly connect the southern Italian immigrant parents’ way of life with their 
children’s future lives in factories. The history of industry could serve as the 
historical axis in guiding educational reforms. Addams observes, “Industrial 
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history in itselfis an interesting thing, and the story of the long struggle of man 
in his attempts to bring natural forces under human control could be made 
most dramatic and graphic.”*? Children who might later feed factory furnaces, 
for example, would find it meaningful to learn where coal comes from, how 
coal produces energy, and how it is a substitute for the human labor power 
their ancestors expended. This would demonstrate historic continuity be- 
tween the work of their ancestors and parents and the work the children will 
perform in textile factories, steel mills, and slaughterhouses. Such a curricu- 
lum would give historic significance and dignity to a life of labor.” Addams 
hopes it would also mitigate the contempt schools implicitly convey toward 
those who labor with their hands. All children, she states, should learn “to use 
equally and to honor equally both their heads and hands.” If all students learn 
this, then “the hateful feeling of class distinction” might not be internalized by 
future workers or by those who employ them.** 

Addams’s vision is broad. Yet within the parameters of the situation, her 
recommendations feel cramped, almost trivial, given that after a few years of 
schooling these children will enter jobs of mindless drudgery. Ideally, the 
primary grades should give to foreign-born children experiences parallel 
to what they would have received in southern Italian villages, but adjusted 
to their new surroundings. Yet true adjustment is impossible because of in- 
dustrial society’s state of disequilibrium. Yes, it is better to enter the factory 
having experienced some tasks that elicit creativity and self-expression. It is 
better to have some experience using one’s hands to shape natural materials, 
better to become “flexible and alive” to the materials workers use in facto- 
ries.” Addams knew these measures would not solve the problem. Schol- 
ars who criticize Addams for merely making factory work more palatable to 
the workers mistake a snapshot for her broad vision.” Addams notes how 
industrial processes are changing rapidly. She hints that workers with flex- 
ibility and alertness could become active contributors to industrial advance 
rather than suffering in passive obedience, an idea she would develop in the 
decade ahead.*” Meanwhile, the best Addams’s proposals could do is give 
these children a measure of protection against the indignities they will face, 
some strength not to succumb, and perhaps a few tools with which to resist. 

Much of Addams’s address rings true to the immigrant experience at that 
time. Addams had direct and deep acquaintance with immigrants from south- 
ern Italy. She knew the difficulties they faced in school and in employment. 
One wonders, though, why she does not allude to the reasons southern Ital- 
ians emigrated. Her description of the rural Italian village sounds benign, al- 
most idyllic. In an 1889 article, scholar and diplomat Eugene Schuyler states 
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that southern Italians’ reasons for leaving could be captured in one word: 
“misery.” Their land was exhausted, their landlords exploited them, and their 
impoverishment was extreme. Historians today tell the same story. Thomas 
A. Guglielmo describes southern Italy as “deeply destitute and disorganized 
due to centuries of political subjugation and economic and social mismanage- 
ment”? Surely Addams knew this. 

Addams’s rhetorical choices throughout “Foreign-Born Children in the 
Primary Grades” become more intelligible when the address is read as a pre- 
lude to her plans for the Hull House Labor Museum. In just a few years the 
Labor Museum would open as a prototype of the curricular changes Addams 
proposes in this address. Her plan for the museum, like Patrick Geddes’s 
Outlook Tower in Edinburgh, brings the historical axis of human existence 
from the deep past right up into the geographical present. 


“FIRST OUTLINE OF A LABOR MUSEUM 
AT HULL-HOUSE, CHICAGO” 


Mention Addams’s perspectives on education, and Dewey’s name is apt to 
come up immediately. There are good reasons for this. One can hear Dewey in 
the chorus singing in counterpoint with Addams’s solo. Addams and Dewey 
shared many of the same views on education.*® They opposed the dominant 
mode of education in which students were to accumulate the knowledge 
teachers imparted to them.“ They agreed that pedagogy should build on stu- 
dents’ own experiences in ways that would make evident the dense intercon- 
nections between students, school, and the broader social life. 

Dewey and Addams acknowledged the kinship between their educational 
experiments at Dewey’s Laboratory School and the Hull House Labor Mu- 
seum. In “The School as Social Centre,” his 1902 address to the National 
Educational Association, Dewey singles out Hull House as the model for how 
schools should function in an industrial democracy." In The School and So- 
ciety Dewey describes his vision for education in terms that evoke the Hull 
House Labor Museum, writing, “In the ideal school there would be some- 
thing of this sort: first, a complete industrial museum, giving samples of mate- 
rials in various stages of manufacture, and the implements, from the simplest 
to the most complex, used in dealing with them.” In adding that it should 
also include photographs, work samples, literature, and music, he in effect 
recounts the Labor Museum’s manifold exhibits and activities.” Addams de- 
scribes the Labor Museum as a living version of Dewey’s ideal school.” 
Addams’s and Dewey’s educational experiments were collaborative efforts 
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to which many people contributed. Teachers at the Laboratory School de- 
veloped and experimented with the curriculum; Hull House residents were 
deeply engaged in planning and running the Labor Museum.“ A number of 
individuals were involved in both projects. Mary Hill, for example, was a resi- 
dent of Hull House and taught science, history, and textiles at the Laboratory 
School. She collected many of the artifacts displayed in the museum and even 
asked her fiancé, fellow Hull House resident Gerald Swope, to bring sample 
stones from Mexico that women used to cook tortillas.” 

Fruitful though it is to compare Addams’s and Dewey’s early writings on 
education, Patrick Geddes’s Outlook Tower is a better match for Addams’s 
thinking on education than Dewey’s Laboratory School. This may sound sur- 
prising to scholars who base their remarks about the Labor Museum on the 
account Addams gives in Twenty Years at Hull-House, published ten years 
after the museum opened.” In a chapter titled “Immigrants and Their Chil- 
dren,” Addams highlights how she talked frequently with Dewey about her 
plans. She shapes her discussion to fit the chapter’s theme by presenting 
the museum as a place for reconciling immigrant parents with their rapidly 
Americanizing children.“ While mending rifts between parents and children 
was among Addams’s motivations for the Labor Museum, it was not the pri- 
mary one, and it does not explain the design of the museum. The resemblance 
between Geddes’s conception of the Outlook Tower and Addams’s plan for 
the Labor Museum is so striking as to merit giving Geddes an extended solo 
before Addams’s voice enters. 

In her address “A Function of the Social Settlement,” given in November 
1898, nearly three years after the Laboratory School opened, Addams states 
her chief regret that no institution had devised a form of education for Chi- 
cago’s immigrant, working-class population, whom she describes as being in 
“the tribal stage of knowledge.”“* One hears echoes of Wundt’s description of 
primitive cultures in this remark. Addams points to Patrick Geddes’s Outlook 
Tower, located next to Edinburgh Castle in Scotland, as a possible model that 
could be adapted for Chicago. The Outlook Tower is an attempt, Addams 
states, “not only to graphically visualize a synthesis, an encyclopedia of or- 
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derly knowledge” but also, in Geddes’s words, “to outline a correspondingly 
detailed synergy of orderly actions.””*? The following spring Geddes gave a 
talk at Hull House on the Outlook Tower and his plans for revitalizing Edin- 
burgh.” Right after the visit Addams commented to New York settlement 
resident Lillian Wald, “We all found Mr. Geddes’ work inspiring and miss 
him very much.”*! Addams doesn’t say, but she likely discussed her plans for 


the Labor Museum with Geddes. Geddes and Addams kept up the friend- 
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ship, meeting at the World’s Fair in Paris in 1900. They tried but just missed 
connecting in India in 1923 when Geddes was teaching at the University of 
Bombay.” 

Born in Scotland, Geddes began his career by studying evolutionary 
biology with Thomas Huxley in London. While doing research in marine 
biology in France, he added studies of sociology and geography.™* His so- 
cial theorizing was firmly rooted in biology. Like Addams, he believed that 
organisms—including humans—both shape and are shaped by the habitats 
in which they dwell and that human interventions can help guide the course 
that social evolution will take.” He regarded history as a kind of social geol- 
ogy, with each era adding to the region’s strata, like layers of a coral reef.*° 
Geddes’s career as an urban planner owed much to the geographical lens 
through which he approached his work. He conducted regional surveys of 
cities, attending to their specific geological and sociological characteristics. 
Geddes thought of a geographical region as both “a place in space” and “a 
drama in time.” He sought not only an “aggregate” of every sort of data but 
also an “integrate” of data from every discipline so as to understand the rela- 
tions among all aspects and functions of the region.” Geddes compared his 
regional surveys to Darwin’s meticulous observations in the gardens where he 
carried out many scientific experiments.” 

In the mid-1880s Geddes began his urban experiments in Edinburgh. The 
buildings in Old Town (including the now famous Royal Mile between Edin- 
burgh Castle and Holyrood Palace) were badly deteriorated. He bought a few 
tenement buildings and encouraged some university students to join him and 
his family in living there. They collected data on every aspect of the region’s 
history, geography, and inhabitants. Using this data they began to renovate 
tenements and create garden spaces. They engaged the local residents in 
their projects, gradually withdrawing their own involvement so that the local 
residents would be key agents in changing their own habitat.” Parallels to 
Addams’s work at Hull House are striking. 

The Outlook Tower, Geddes claims, is “not only a Geographic Exhibition, 
but a Geotechnic Laboratory.” Functioning as both museum and research 
center, the Outlook Tower was part of an experiment in higher education. 
Geddes designed a university-level summer school curriculum for regional 
studies in which students were active investigators. The program emphasized 
collaborative, experimental work in the laboratory, and it engaged students 
in “geotechnics,” projects designed to reconstruct the area to make it more 
conducive for humane habitation. University of Chicago sociologist and one- 
time Hull House resident Charles Zueblin visited the school and said it had 
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“the most interesting synthesis of studies to be found anywhere.” Geddes’s 
motto, engraved over the door of the Outlook Tower, was one Addams would 
endorse: Vivendo discimus, “By living, we learn.” 

Perhaps the tower’s most noted feature was the rooftop Camera Obscura. It 
enabled viewers to see a panoramic image of the city in all its wholeness, its 
beauty as well as its geographical, historical, and sociological complexity. 
(The Camera Obscura is still open today as a tourist attraction.) As one 
descended the tower’s five floors, the scope of the presentations widened. 
After experiencing a floor on the city of Edinburgh, a visitor would tour a 
floor on Scotland, and then one on the British Empire, with “an alcove for the 
United States.” The next floor, depicting Europe, gave special prominence 
to the island of Cyprus because of its position connecting Asia, Europe, and 
Africa. Finally, the ground floor contained exhibits on the entire globe. The 
exhibits gave information on history, geography, science, commerce, and the 
arts. Artifacts and photographs were supplemented by maps and graphs that 
demonstrated relations among the past, present, and a projected future. Each 
floor conveyed detailed plans of ongoing projects for further development. 
Zueblin described the Outlook Tower as “at once school, museum, atelier, 


and observatory.”” 


What attracted Addams to the Outlook Tower was how Geddes had 
made relations among all dimensions of human experience the focus of his 
synthesis. In this respect the Labor Museum was Hull House’s equivalent 
to Geddes’s Outlook Tower. In the tower, Edinburgh was the point where 
the axis of history intersected with the axis of the global present. It en- 
abled visitors to understand their place in history as well as their place in 
their contemporary world. The Labor Museum was designed to place Chi- 
cago’s immigrant working people at the intersection of the historical axis 
and their present geographical one. Throughout her writings on education 
Addams repeatedly insists that what factory-employed workers and their 
children need is “a consciousness of the social value of [their] work” that 
would enable them to see themselves “in connection and cooperation with 
the whole.”®’ The Outlook Tower and the Labor Museum were designed to 
foster an awareness of people’s place in the social organism and a histori- 
cally informed appreciation of their social value. Addams’s biographer and 
nephew, James Weber Linn, writes that of the many activities of Hull House, 
the Labor Museum was “the one that gave Jane Addams the most delight.”°* 

It is significant that the Labor Museum was designed as a museum and 
not a school. Addams notes that a museum is more suited than a school for 
adults who could not promise to attend regularly because of workplace and 
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family responsibilities. She could have added that museums at the time were 
considered more important for the production of knowledge than universi- 
ties. The Labor Museum could be categorized as an anthropological or eth- 
nological museum, although Addams might insist it was too vital and human 
a place for such classification.” Anthropologist William C. Sturtevant writes 
that prior to 1920 the bulk of anthropological research was carried out by mu- 
seums and identifies 1900, the year the Hull House Labor Museum opened, 
as the high point of museums’ importance for anthropology.” Museums in 
the United States had vast collections of objects, resources that universities 
generally lacked.” Historian Steven Conn writes that after the Civil War mu- 
seums took their previously jumbled assortments of objects and organized 
them according to “the metanarrative of evolutionary progress.” 

Objects displayed in the Labor Museum could be described as organized 
according to this narrative pattern, with physical labor occupying the central 
role in the story. It was, as curator Jessie Luther emphasized, “a labor museum 
in contradistinction to a commercial museum.”’4 Most histories, Addams 
notes, tell stories of kings and wars, about “that which destroys life and prop- 
erty.” By contrast, the Labor Museum would present stories of the history 
of labor, that is, stories of those processes that “create and conserve civiliza- 
tion.”’”> The museum would tell stories of how people like Hull House’s im- 
migrant, working-class neighbors had for countless generations wrestled with 
natural materials in order to sustain their bodies and create their cultures.”° 

These immigrant workers and their children, Addams claims, are still at 
“the tribal stage of knowledge.””’ Her reasons for thinking that the Labor Mu- 
seum’s exhibits would appeal to them match what she wrote in previous es- 
says about people at the primitive stage of development. The museum would 
be full of activity, attractive like a show at a fair, its presentations dramatic and 
graphic. Visitors and participants would not be asked to manipulate abstrac- 
tions far removed from their experience, as educational programs too often 
asked students to do. Instead, they would handle concrete materials that al- 
ready figured in their daily lives. The aim was to give the workers “historic 
interpretation” and “imaginative uplift.””* 

The history of labor was told through the Labor Museum’s five depart- 
ments of metals, wood, grain, textiles, and bookbinding.” Hull House co- 
founder Ellen Gates Starr ran the bookbinding department after spending 
time in England learning the craft. The other departments were largely staffed 
by immigrants who demonstrated craft skills they had learned before emigrat- 
ing.® The departments’ organization resembled that of Geddes’s Outlook 
Tower, tracing the history of labor from the deep past to contemporary Chi- 
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cago. The metallurgy department, for example, began with two strands of nar- 
rative. The first followed the history of metalwork among American Indians 
in the Great Lakes region. The second began with metalwork among ancient 
Phoenicians and Etruscans and moved on to medieval European guilds. The 
two strands joined as Europeans migrated to the Great Lakes region. The 
exhibits included stories of nineteenth-century exploitation of children in En- 
glish coal mines and subsequent labor legislation and union formation. Maps 
gave the locations of mines and transportation routes to the cities. Hull House 
workshops provided live demonstrations of smelting, rolling, and shaping ore 
into usable forms of metal. One could trace the history of labor with copper 
from the deep past to its current use in the local Western Electric factory.*! 
Immigrants who worked with metals in local factories would see that their 
daily work had a long and complex history. They could understand their con- 
tributions in both historical and contemporary terms. This, Addams hoped, 
would give them “a consciousness of the social value of [their] work.”* 

In Geddes’s Outlook Tower the historical and geographical axes inter- 
sected in Edinburgh. In the Labor Museum these two axes not only inter- 
sected in Chicago; they also ran alongside each other and coincided to a sig- 
nificant extent. In Addams’s eyes, the social geology of Chicago was just as 
present as the geological layers on a cliff face. This was particularly clear in 
the textile department, the one most extensively developed when the museum 
opened in November 1900. Demonstrations of spinning techniques were 
arranged in historical order, with immigrants from Italy, Syria, Russia, and 
Ireland demonstrating how to use various distaffs and spinning wheels. They 
had acquired these tools and learned how to use them in their countries of 
origin. To these immigrants, their tools and skills were not only historical but 
contemporary and vital.** 

As noted above, the arrangement of objects in late nineteenth-century mu- 
seums reinforced “the metanarrative of evolutionary progress.” Anglo-Saxons 
were typically portrayed as ascending to the peak of civilization, while other 
cultural groups were represented as more primitive and inferior.” If the La- 
bor Museum had offered only its organized displays of artifacts, it would be 
open to the charge of reinforcing Anglo-Saxon cultural hegemony. No doubt 
many of its visitors had also attended Chicago’s 1893 World’s Columbian Ex- 
position. Going through the Fair’s Department of Ethnology and Archeol- 
ogy and strolling down the mile-long midway, they may have felt like they 
were experiencing a human zoo. Franz Boas brought fourteen members of 
the Kwakiutl Indians from British Columbia to perform rituals and ceremo- 
nial dances in a reassembled Indian village. The department head, Frederick 
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Ward Putnam, wanted fairgoers to have an opportunity to see, before the In- 
dians’ cultures “vanished into history,” how they presumably had lived be- 
fore the time of Columbus. On the midway fairgoers could catch sights and 
sounds of many seemingly exotic cultures from around the world, including a 
re-created Cairo street with donkey boys, belly dancers, and camel drivers.*” 
Visitors familiar with these patterns may have had their prejudices reinforced 
at the Hull House Labor Museum. 

While the arrangement of displays in museums and exhibitions at the time 
strengthened the dominant narrative of Anglo-Saxon ascent, Conn cautions 
against interpreting these institutions solely in terms of the imposition of cul- 
tural power. He proposes that instead they be understood as sites for intellec- 
tual and cultural debate. The Labor Museum can be understood as a place 
where these debates took place, as some of its features functioned to subvert 
the message of the dominant narrative. Unlike the exposition’s midway, the 
Labor Museum was simultaneously “a museum, a classroom and a shop.”® 
The immigrants who demonstrated their craft skills were not set apart from 
visitors by ropes or guardrails. They functioned as guides and docents, dem- 
onstrating their skills, teaching classes, and selling their goods. This placed 
them in positions of expertise rather than inferiority.” Journalist Marion Fos- 
ter Washburne, watching an elderly German potter at work, observes, “One 
almost sees him think through his skillful thumbs and forefingers.” As the 
Irish woman curating the textile department told Washburne about her own 
immigration story, she occasionally turned aside to converse in Gaelic with 
Mrs. Sweeney, another museum employee. It wasn’t the objects that most im- 
pressed Washburne. She comments, “We feel that this living woman—this 
worker and victim and survivor—is the most precious thing that the Museum 
has shown us.”” Because middle-class visitors to the Labor Museum could 
interact directly with these immigrants, they had an opportunity to revise cul- 
tural stereotypes by learning from them. 

That these stereotypes need revision, Addams observes, is a sign of moral 
and perceptual deficiency in members of the middle and upper classes. That 
they permit oppressive industrial conditions to persist signals their contempt 
for those who work with their hands. Here she adds a historical dimension 
to similar remarks about contempt in “Foreign-Born Children in the Primary 
Grades.” Addams writes, “Apparently our democratic sentiment has not yet 
recovered industrial occupations from the deep distrust which slavery and the 
feudal organization of society have cast upon them.” Genuine social reform 
of industry requires that these perceptual sensibilities be changed, as well as 
the actual processes of production. Addams hopes the Labor Museum will 
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prompt middle-class visitors to begin revising their assumptions about those 
who labor with their hands to produce the goods that they themselves use. 

The democratic character of the Labor Museum was built into the struc- 
ture that housed it. In the opening essay of The Architecture of Science, his- 
torian Peter Galison asks, “What can architecture tell us about the changing 
identity of the scientist? And conversely how can science inform us about the 
shifting identity of the architect?”®*’ For the Labor Museum, the answers to 
these questions thread through the museum’s architect, Allen B. Pond, who, 
with his brother, Irving K. Pond, designed and constructed five of Chicago’s 
settlements.” Allen Pond was with the Hull House project from its very begin- 
ning. When he heard Addams propose the idea of a settlement, he offered to 
give her a tour of the city. As Addams recounted decades later at his memorial 
service, Pond was as delighted as she was to discover the Hull Mansion. Once 
an elegant country home, it had become, in Pond’s words, “dingy, forlorn, 
and prematurely old,” tucked between a saloon and an undertaker’s parlor. 
He set out right away to renovate the portion of the house Addams was able 
to rent, and for the next forty years, as architect and board member, stayed 
close to the settlement’s mission of enacting democratic relations within the 
neighborhood.” In the Pond brothers’ hands, the settlement’s brick struc- 
tures were as fluidly responsive to the neighborhood’s changing needs as was 
the settlement’s constantly changing programming. 

Allen Pond laid out his understanding of his role in a series of articles pub- 
lished in the Brickbuilder, later renamed Architectural Forum. He defined his 
initial task as creating structures that reflected the abilities and needs of the 
neighborhood, as well as those of the settlement’s residents. The settlement’s 
material form, he writes, should express “hospitability and homelikeness,” 
and be capable of expanding to keep pace as the settlement experimented 
with new ways of meeting the neighborhood’s needs.’ The Pond brothers 
carried this vision with them as they built and remodeled the Hull House 
settlement into a complex of thirteen buildings covering an entire city block.” 
Pond acknowledged that the Hull House settlement was an “aggregation of 
partially related units” and lacked the logical, organic wholeness of a structure 
whose mission and scope were clear from the beginning. Yet, he insisted, the 
complex had “a certain homogeneity” and “individuality,” reflective of the 
settlement’s mission and mode of growth.** 

The thousands of neighbors who came to the Hull House complex each 
week would not have experienced the Labor Museum as a separate temple 
of knowledge but as yet another of Hull House’s seemingly endless experi- 
ments. The Hull House buildings all served multiple purposes, and the mix 
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changed frequently. In 1893 the Pond brothers erected a building to house 
a coffeehouse and a gymnasium. When the size of the coffeehouse could no 
longer match the neighbors’ and residents’ enthusiasm for socializing and 
good meals, the Pond brothers built a new space for it with a new audito- 
rium directly above, right next to the Children’s House with its kindergar- 
ten and day nursery. In 1900 the Labor Museum’s textile department opened 
in a temporary space on the second floor of the Butler Building, which also 
housed an art gallery, studio space, and rooms for Hull House male residents. 
The Pond brothers moved and remodeled the old coffeehouse building with 
a larger space for the Labor Museum, the cooking school, and workshops on 


HULL HOUSE —Pond & Pond, Architects. 


FIGURE 5. Hull House, Pond & Pond, Architects, 1900. This is a sketch the Hull 
House architects drew of their proposed renovation of the Gymnasium Building. The 


large building at the corner is the Children’s Building. Directly attached to it on the 
right (along Polk Street) is the Coffee House and Auditorium. Just past the arch on 
the far right is the proposed renovation with the Labor Museum on the first floor, 
workshops and shower facilities on the second, and the Gymnasium on the third. 
The Hull Mansion is to the immediate left of the Children’s Building (on Halsted 
Street), set back from the street and out of view. The next visible building is the Butler 
Art Building, which also housed male residents. Chicago Architectural Sketch Club, 
Book of the Exhibition of 1900, p. 67. Courtesy of Ryerson and Burnham Libraries, 
Art Institute of Chicago. 
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the first floor. The second floor housed more workshops alongside the chang- 
ing area and showers. The Ponds elevated the gymnasium by adding a floor. 
Museum visitors shared the entrance with bloomer-uniformed members of 
the women’s basketball team, reportedly “considered invincible.” 

The Labor Museum gives a democratic response to Galison’s questions 
of how architecture affects the identity of scientists and architects. The im- 
migrant neighbors who contributed artifacts, worked the exhibits, and taught 
in the workshops count as members of the scientific community at Hull 
House.’ The architects shared fully in the process of enacting democracy by 
contributing their skills with space, light, and building materials. The design 
of the Labor Museum in its material and human manifestations enacted the 
aim of the settlement, as expressed by Hull House resident Dorothea Moore. 
She writes, “The exchange is the vital thing. . . . This is the reason of the 
settlement; the rest is pure façade.” For Moore, as for Addams, the aim of 
the Labor Museum was to provide a setting in which all participants could 
enact human kinship by giving them a concrete “consciousness of their social 
value” and enabling them to see themselves “in connection and cooperation 
with the whole” 

This is an organic, expansive conception of democracy, with implications 
spreading far beyond the museum’s premises. How work was carried out 
in the museum was a pattern that, if extended, could reconstruct capitalist 
production. The conceptual and practical link from the Labor Museum to 
capitalist production was through the Arts and Crafts movement. Members of 
Chicago’s Arts and Crafts Society were deeply involved in the Labor Museum, 
adding another collaborative layer to those already mentioned. The society 
was founded at Hull House in 1897, with Ellen Gates Starr as a cofounder and 
Hull House resident George Twose as its first president. The Pond brothers 
were charter members.'” The society was able to enlist help from the many 
art and artisan classes and studios already operating at Hull House. These 
were largely staffed by neighborhood immigrants who had acquired artistic 
skills in metalwork, pottery, and textile design in their countries of origin.’ 

Inspired by John Ruskin and William Morris, the Arts and Crafts move- 
ment originated in England and spread across the United States during the 
late nineteenth century.'”* John Ruskin, art critic turned moral reformer, and 
William Morris, decorator, poet, and socialist, protested the division of labor 


that structured industrial factories.’ 


Morris observes that the history of labor 
in large measure overlaps with the history of art. Prior to industrialization “ar- 
tisan” and “artist” were equivalent terms, with “art” understood as perform- 


ing a skill or craft to create objects for use in everyday life. Artisans’ products 
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were expressions of their whole personalities. Intellect, memory, and imagi- 
nation merged as their hands shaped nature’s materials into usable form.'° 
With industrialization, the association between art and craft was severed. 
“Fine” arts became dissociated from and elevated above “useful” arts and the 
craft skills needed to produce them. Likewise in manufacturing, those who 
designed products became dissociated from and elevated above those who 
actually produced them.” It is not labor that is divided, Ruskin observes, 
so much as “men. . . [who are] broken into small fragments and crumbs of 
life””"°8 His well-known dictum expresses this sentiment: “Life without in- 
dustry is guilt, and industry without art is brutality.” To Ruskin and Morris, 
keeping handcraft traditions alive is not a matter of nostalgia. Preserving them 
would keep alive the preindustrial relation between artisan, tools, and natural 
materials, in which intelligence and creativity conjoin with bodily skills."° 

Industry’s brutalizing effects that so concerned Ruskin and Morris were 
in full view in the Hull House neighborhood. In “A Function of the Social 
Settlement” Addams gives the example of neighbors working in a soap fac- 
tory who are pressured to wrap bars of soap at excessive speeds. To work for 
long hours without the “natural solace of labor which art gives,” she writes, 
robs them of the opportunity to use their labor as an artistic medium for com- 
municating their thoughts and feelings to others."" The evening art and craft 
classes Hull House offered to these workers made the absurdity of the situa- 
tion even more apparent. Addams observes, “It is not only bad pedagogics, 
but it is an impossible undertaking, to appeal to a sense of beauty and order 
which has been crushed by years of ugly and disorderly work.”!? The absur- 
dity extends into the fine arts themselves. When art is separated from labor, 
the arts become degraded as they move further away from the democratizing 
trend of the time. On a visit to the Chicago Art Institute, Addams reports, her 
neighbors saw only “hideousness” in some finely sculpted oxen skulls. Their 
guide’s explanation of how religious rituals of animal sacrifice served to bind 
together ancient Greek society, did not give them “an armor of erudition” suf- 
ficient to overcome their initial reaction. Why, Addams asks, when the labor 
movement is the era’s primary channel for expressing solidarity, had artists 
looked only to the past for inspiration?!” Both the fine arts and the useful arts 
should be in the service of education by revealing to workers their place and 
value within the social fabric. 

For people in the Arts and Crafts movement, the culture’s dependence on 
industry’s division of labor posed a challenge. Ruskin, along with Morris in 
his early years, opposed industrial production. Economist Thorstein Veblen, 
who contributed a talk to the Labor Museum’s lecture series on industrial his- 
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tory, elaborated on the difficulty this opposition posed." The Arts and Crafts 
movement, he claims, is largely a sentimental aestheticism. Only the wealthy 
can afford items produced by craft artists. In a machine-age democratic cul- 
ture, the masses demand products, and the only way to produce enough of 
them is to insert workers within standardized industrial processes.’ 

In later years Morris came to appreciate how machinery could relieve 
drudgery and advocated that machines in factories come to function as ar- 
tisans’ tools."° Addams and the Chicago Arts and Crafts Society agreed. In 
“A Function of the Social Settlement” Addams inserts language from the so- 
clety’s constitution that insists “the machine be no longer allowed to domi- 
nate the workman and reduce his production into a mechanical distortion.”"”” 
Veblen thought this statement was no more than “a perfunctory concession 
to facts.”"8 Architect Frank Lloyd Wright, though, in a talk at Hull House, 
spoke of the machine’s democratic potential. He praises the machine’s demo- 
cratic functions, as it frees people from lives of sheer physical drudgery. It 
replaces the elaborate fussiness of Victorian aesthetics with democratic sim- 
plicity, revealing the clean beauty of wood, metal, and concrete. Industrial 
production forms a vast organic, living process, Wright claims, with gigantic 
Corliss engines as the nerve ganglia that make possible the modern city." 

This is the context for understanding Addams’s discussion of industrial 
machinery in her writings on education. She does not comment on how to 
design machines and educate workers so they could use the machines as tools 
of their own artistry. Instead, in “First Outline of a Labor Museum” Addams 
offers a way of perceiving and conceptualizing machines. Her few sentences 
may obscure their implication: if adopted, it would subvert liberalism’s con- 
ception of private property that serves as the foundation of the capitalist 
system. Addams inserts several phrases without attribution from Frederic 
Harrison’s essay “The Sacredness of Ancient Buildings” to make an analogy 
between his conception of architecture and hers of industrial machinery.'”° 
Harrison’s essay was part of a discussion in England about preserving archi- 
tectural treasures that had fallen into disrepair. Morris was one of the organiz- 
ers of a society dedicated to this work, the Society for the Protection of An- 
cient Buildings.” Harrison notes that works of architecture, unlike painting, 
music, and much of literature, are created by many hands. They occupy pub- 
lic spaces and over generations become part of people’s daily lives. This gives 
them a sacred quality, for they contain, in John Milton’s words, the “seasoned 
life of man preserved and stored up” in them. Milton had used the phrase 
to talk about books, Harrison used it for buildings, and Addams uses the 
same words to describe industrial machinery.'” A machine’s lineage makes 
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it a “social possession,” she claims. Many hands contributed to its invention; 
many hands contribute to its use. It is wrong to regard a machine as private 
property that gives the owner control over its use and sole ownership over 
the profits it generates.’”? To Addams, the problems of industrial exploitation 
include how objects are perceived and legally categorized. In solving these 
problems, the range of objects that could be privately owned would diminish, 
and the concept of private property itself would shrink. Through this process, 
Addams projected, the industrial system could move toward her organic, 
expansive conception of democracy. 


Addams’s proposals and experiments in curricular reform reveal her creativity 
and synthetic imagination. Addams adopts professional educators’ standard 
tropes and reshapes them into a cutting critique of their pedagogical recom- 
mendations. She works with the standard arrangement of museum artifacts to 
subvert the standard message. She takes Milton’s seventeenth-century words 
about books and uses them to imagine what the institution of private property 
could become if made fully democratic. Fueling it all is Addams’s conviction 
that those at the bottom of society are worthy and that it is the responsibility 
of those more privileged to find ways to recognize them as fully contributing 
members of the polity. 

Addams concludes the “First Report of the Labor Museum” with these 
words: “Two sound educational principles we may perhaps claim for the labor 
museum even in this early state of experiment—first, that it concentrates and 
dramatizes the inherited resources of a man’s occupation, and secondly, that it 
conceives of education as a ‘continuing reconstruction of experience.”'** To 
Addams, education is a process of drawing from the resources inherited from 
a deeper past than one has experienced and reconstructing that inheritance to 
good account for the future. 

With these words Addams encapsulates how her philosophy of educa- 
tion is both thoroughly evolutionary and expansively democratic in scope. In 
evolutionary processes, the present holds the past in itself and carries it into 
the future. The past is not replicated in an exact or static manner; organisms 
and habitats experience evolutionary change through variation, mutation, and 
adjustment. Two factors about the past, however, are elemental and must be 
carried into present and future. For humans, these facts are, first, that we are 
of the earth. We are biological creatures who are sustained by physical exer- 
tion with earthy materials. Second, we are gregarious animals whose social 
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and sympathetic instincts enable us to survive as a species. Addams’s pro- 
posals for curricular reform and the organization of the Labor Museum were 
designed according to these evolutionary truths. The history of industry, told 
as the story of labor from the beginning of human time, incorporates these 
elemental facts. Addams’s proposals focus directly on how laboring with 
the earth’s materials has sustained human life and how forms of labor have 
changed over time. Additionally, her proposals demonstrate how labor and its 
products, as socially generated and transmitted, create civilizations. 

Addams’s philosophy of education is also expansively democratic in its 
connections to the social transformations she envisioned and worked to bring 
about. Addams understood how education could support and feed social re- 
construction on a larger scale. Dewey’s philosophy of education, which he 
calls “a continuous reconstruction of experience,” also respects the past, ac- 
knowledges the importance of manual labor, and values social connections.” 
More thoroughly than Dewey, however, Addams synthesizes these realiza- 
tions into her educational philosophy. In a line Addams sometimes quoted 
from George Eliot’s The Mill on the Floss, Maggie Tulliver cries to Stephen, 
“If the past can’t guide us, what can guide us?” As Addams selects which 
trends to encourage among emerging trends of the times, her presentation of 
feudalism as a complete and functioning social organism guides her in setting 
education within the path toward association and social democracy. 

Addams does not call, however, for a return to feudal modes of production. 
She rejects the elements of feudalism that are hierarchical and asymmetric. 
She retains the sense of mutual obligations that sustain social ties, thus gener- 
ating patterns of association that are cooperative, collective, and democratic. 
In bringing Ruskin’s and Morris’s image of feudal production as exemplifying 
the unity of craft and art to the foreground, Addams retains the image of labor 
as a synthesis of mind, body, and skill. Washburne’s observation of the Ger- 
man potter thinking through his thumbs and fingers illustrates this synthesis. 

Addams appreciates how industrial machinery can alleviate the brutalizing 
effects of sheer physical labor. The problem with industrial machines arises 
when they function as feudal overlords rather than as tools in workers’ hands. 
Addams’s analysis of machines as the “seasoned life of man preserved and 
stored up” creates an avenue toward thorough economic reconstruction. It 
specifically carries a strong critique of capitalist private property as owner- 
ship in the means of production. As shown in chapter 3, Addams did not 
regard capitalism as the enactment of ahistorical economic truths. With Webb 
and Kirkup, Addams regarded capitalism as a feudal arrangement in which 
feudal control was relocated to the factory floor. Capitalist private property, 
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then, is also a feudal institution in which profit is a manifestation of feudal, 
monarchical privilege. To Addams, the economic and legal status of private 
property should be reconfigured to reflect the associative character of pro- 
ductive processes. Machines are products of a social past and implements of 
a social future; terms of their legal ownership should be adjusted to reflect 
this truth. 

Addams’s philosophy of education issues from her telling of history “from 
the bottom up.” Her message resounds in today’s calls for social history, labor 
history, women’s history, and the histories of subjugated peoples. Historians 
who insist that the history of slavery zs the history of America are right. Histo- 
rians who insist that the story of the American West cannot be told except as 
a story of peoples of Mexican and Asian descent are also right. The struggle 
of Native Americans against near erasure, and of subjugated peoples to create 
and sustain culture, is also the American story. Many historians who write 
these histories do so primarily for those who see little of themselves in school 
textbooks. Addams told the history of civilization as the history of labor ex- 
pressly for those who labored with their bodies and rarely saw themselves in 
books of any kind. By bringing this story of labor’s past and setting it as an 
evolutionary ideal for the future, Addams replaces past and current contempt 
for labor and for the people who perform it with the honor it and they deserve. 

To her “sound educational principles” quoted above, of education as a 
process of evolutionary reconstruction from past to future, Addams appends 
the words, “More than that the best ‘education’ cannot do for any of us.”!”” In 
addition to clearly conveying Addams’s conception of education, these sen- 
tences also suggest education’s limits. She envisions education as one con- 
tributor, but only one, toward making the vast social changes required before 
the era of association can be realized. Education should not be expected to 
ameliorate all the problems of industrial exploitation. These have legal, politi- 
cal, and economic dimensions, and people from all walks of life must share 
responsibility for addressing them. 

Some scholars have taken the design of the Labor Museum as a sign of 
Addams’s alliance with capitalist employers. Jackson Lears interprets the 
message of the Labor Museum as “therapeutic,” representing a turn from 
“social justice to individual fulfillment.” He writes that Addams’s efforts 
and those of other humanitarian reformers made workers more compliant 
with the capitalist system and less apt to protest their working conditions.'”* 
Lears’s response substitutes one of Addams’s steps toward social justice 
reform for the whole of her message. In “Foreign-Born Children in the Pri- 
mary Grades,” Addams calls industrialized labor an “incubus” that “presses 
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so heavily upon so large a number of our fellow citizens.” For children 
and workers to gain an informed consciousness of their social value is, to 
Addams, one step toward removing this incubus. That this initial step in a 
much larger vision failed to reform capitalist production, whose processes 
were far beyond Addams’s control, does not place Addams in alliance with 
the capitalists. 

Addams was both a theorist and a social reform activist. In reading Addams 
it is important to sort out when she is speaking as a theorist laying out her vi- 
sion for social reconstruction, and when she is speaking as an activist mak- 
ing concrete proposals for what to do next. Activists cannot simply deduce 
the next steps from their larger vision. They must take into account the so- 
cial realities in which they live and the people with whom they must work. 
Addams’s suggestions for curricular change to the National Educational As- 
sociation and her plans for the Labor Museum are proposals from Addams in 
her role as activist. They are informed but not dictated by her larger vision of 
a cooperative democracy in which the creative capacities of all can flourish. 

Addams could envision in a general way what such a society might look 
like, but she could not draw a blueprint. Like other evolutionary theorists of 
the time, Addams used terms such as social democracy, the era of associa- 
tion, and universal fellowship to identify the direction toward which social 
evolutionary processes seemed to be moving. As in biological evolution, a 
social habitat’s eventual configuration will be shaped by countless intermedi- 
ary, small adjustments, many of them outside human knowledge and control. 
Addams’s concrete proposals for reform should be understood as efforts to- 
ward making such adjustments. It would be sheer hubris to think humans 
could do more than this to determine the future. To Addams, the way toward 


social reconstruction was as intricate as evolution itself. 


CHAPTER 6 


Science and the Social Settlement 


“A Function of the Social Settlement” is a peculiar essay. It seems to have a 
vital message, yet a unifying theme is elusive, and its parts appear to be loosely 
related at best. The essay received plenty of attention. Addams presented it as 
a keynote address at the November 1898 conference of the American Acad- 
emy of Political and Social Science. Publicity for the conference billed her as 
“the foremost representative of settlement work in the country.” It was pub- 
lished in 1899 in the Annals of the American Academy of Political and Social 
Science, reissued as a pamphlet by the London School of Economics, and ex- 
cerpted in the Review of Reviews.? The Convention of Ethical Societies held 
a year later adopted the essay’s title as the convention’s theme. In the con- 
ference’s opening address, John Lovejoy Elliott, of New York City’s Society 
for Ethical Culture and founder of the Hudson Guild, singled out Addams’s 
essay as “the best statement that has yet been made of the objects for which 
Settlements have been founded.” 

“A Function of the Social Settlement” demonstrates how two elements of 
Addams’s thinking had matured by century’s end. First, Addams centers the 
settlement and its work firmly within the conception of science accepted by 
evolutionary social scientists at that time, one in which ethical responsibilities 
lay within the penumbra of the term “science.” Accordingly, Addams’s method 
of ethical deliberation is scientific as well as ethical. Although Addams does 
not include this essay in Democracy and Social Ethics, it articulates how De- 
mocracy and Social Ethics is a work of both scientific investigation and ethical 
analysis. Second, Addams’s use of insights from Dewey, James, and Tolstoy 
illustrates how flexibly and creatively she could adapt resources in the culture 
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for her own purposes. She mentions each name only once, but their voices in 
the chorus are dominant. Addams’s rhetorical strategy, illustrated here in her 
use of Tolstoy’s writings, is to shine light on others’ wisdom, while subtly veil- 
ing profound disagreements. Taken together, these two elements yield a uni- 
fied interpretation of “A Function of the Social Settlement” by demonstrating 
that through the settlement’s work, scientific verification and art’s harmoniz- 
ing function become one. 


THE SOCIAL SETTLEMENT AND 
THE MEANING OF SCIENCE 


Throughout the 1890s Addams described the social settlement’s function 
by articulating different facets of the settlement’s relationship with the sci- 
ences. In her 1892 lecture on the necessity of settlements Addams defined 
motivation for settlement work in terms of the evolutionary psychology of 
primitive instincts and the historical evolution of democracy and religion. 
In 1895 Addams, with her fellow residents at Hull House, published Hull- 
House Maps and Papers, one of the earliest empirical, scientific surveys of an 
urban neighborhood. By the end of the decade Addams was ready to make 
a breathtakingly bold statement. In “A Function of the Social Settlement” 
Addams quickly clarifies that a settlement is not a democratized version of a 
“philanthropic” enterprise, a term that carried feudal connotations of social 
hierarchy. It has a “sterner and more enduring aspect,” that of the “applica- 
tion of knowledge.”4 Addams uses this phrase to designate an integral phase 
of scientific investigation. 

Contemporary scholars commenting on Addams’s statement that “the 
settlement stands for application as opposed to research” do not question 
that application is a separate activity from knowledge production, although 
they offer ways of linking them. Sociologist Matthias Gross describes how 
Hull House’s experiments in application fed back into the process of knowl- 
edge production, blurring the boundary line between the production and ap- 
plication of knowledge. Historians Ira Harkavy and John L. Puckett discuss 
the close and fruitful relationships formed between social scientists and so- 
cial activists at the University of Chicago and Hull House in the 1890s and 
1900s, but they do not suggest that “social reform” was an integral element of 
the process of scientific investigation per se. Philosopher Charlene Haddock 
Seigfried develops how Addams employed a pragmatist methodology that 
integrated research with social activism. In this she is correct, although she 
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does not suggest that social activism was an integral dimension of an accepted 
understanding of scientific research at that time.” 

Addams’s declaration that “the settlement stands for application as op- 
posed to research” was part of a long-standing debate about the meaning of 
the term “applied science.” In their contributions to a symposium on the term, 
historians of science Robert Bud, Graeme Gooday, and Paul Lucier trace the 
term’s history from the nineteenth century and into the twentieth. In 1817 
Samuel Coleridge was the first to use it. Reflecting German Kantian thought, 
Coleridge defined “pure science” as “based on a priort principles” and “ap- 
plied science” as “learned empirically.” By midcentury “applied science” had 
absorbed connotations of “practical science” and the notion of “science ap- 
plied to the arts” from the French.° “Applied science” resulted in practical 
knowledge and was thought of as independent from “pure science.” In 1880 
Thomas H. Huxley proposed a radical redefinition of the terms, declaring 
that while pure science was of “no practical utility,” applied science “is noth- 
ing but the application of pure science to particular classes of problems.”’ 
Gooday locates Huxley’s remarks within the context of university scientists’ 
quest to enhance their professional standing and to justify funding their work. 
It took years for Huxley’s version of the split between pure and applied sci- 
ence to gain dominance.’ 

In the late nineteenth century some scientists in the United States used the 
“application of science” to refer to knowledge of explicitly commercial value. 
Others objected. To them, “applied science” referred to investigations that 
merged scientific discovery and practical results in one integrated process, 
illustrated, for example, by Coast Guard and geological surveys.? Addams 
sided with the latter camp when she pointed to a Johns Hopkins biologist’s 
invention of a device to aid the oyster industry as “an excellent example of 
what I do not mean.” 

Many in Addams’s audience at the conference would have understood 
“application of knowledge” as Addams did, as naming an integral step in the 
production of scientific knowledge itself. As the social sciences emerged as in- 
dependent academic disciplines, there was much discussion of how they fit in 
with established sciences and what they could contribute to the advancement 
of knowledge. Just as medical researchers had to “apply” their hypotheses to 
actual patients before they could declare an advance in medical knowledge, so 
social scientists needed to validate their findings concretely in human habi- 
tats. Sidney Webb’s expression of this idea is typical. Because every person’s 
existence and well-being are “inextricably interwoven” within the social orga- 
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nism, “the conditions of social health are accordingly a matter for scientific 
investigation.”" 

This history gives the context for understanding how Addams uses quota- 
tions from Dewey and James to underscore the social settlement’s role in the 
production of knowledge. Some scholars suggest that Addams used them for 
the rhetorical purpose of conferring authority on her remarks.” Even if true, 
this response minimizes their significance. In contrast to Huxley, Addams, 
Dewey, and James were trying to keep science tethered to the world of practi- 
cal activity. Addams uses Dewey’s definition of the application of knowledge 
to place the settlement firmly within the process of scientific investigation 
and assign to it the culminating step in the production of knowledge, that of 
verification. 

Addams begins the paragraph containing Dewey’s and James’s quotations 
with the ambiguous attribution “It is frequently stated” and continues, “that 
the most pressing problem of modern life is that of a reconstruction and a re- 
organization of the knowledge which we possess; that we are at last struggling 
to realize in terms of life all that has been discovered and absorbed, to make 
it over into healthy and direct expressions of free living.” Although Addams 
doesn’t say so, several of the phrases in this sentence are taken directly from 
Dewey’s article “The Significance of the Problem of Knowledge.” The sen- 
tences she then attributes to Dewey consist of rearranged quote fragments 
from the same article. Dewey’s point is that philosophers are no longer in- 
terested in knowledge for its own sake but, in words Addams quotes, had 
turned to “its application to life,” in order to “secur[e] a method of action.” 
Otherwise, knowledge “becomes a social nuisance and disturber.”™ Addams 
reinforces Dewey’s point with James’s claim that “the ultimate test for us of 
what a truth means is indeed the conduct it dictates or inspires.” 

“The Significance of the Problem of Knowledge” can be read as Dewey’s 
philosophical contribution to the debate over the meaning of “applied sci- 
ence.” In it Dewey gives a Hegelian-tinged, evolutionary account of how the 
problem of knowledge evolved from the past to the present day. Knowledge 
became a problem when Socrates faced great social disorder in Greece. 
Socrates’s concerns were practical; he sought knowledge that would help 
him find how to live and how society could be made just. Plato abstracted 
the quest for knowledge out of its home in the world of action and placed it in 
the transcendent realm of ideas. The medieval church kept it there to cement 
its own power and hierarchical control. In the Renaissance and early modern 
era, individuals claimed the right to determine truth on their own author- 
ity and to organize or “reconstruct” society accordingly. The ensuing debate 
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among modern philosophers between empiricism and rationalism was essen- 
tially a debate over two methods of reconstruction, the empiricists’ method 
of initiative and freedom versus the rationalists’ method of order and con- 
trol. Dewey contends that this debate, when pursued on the theoretical level, 
inevitably ends in deadlock. It will be resolved when knowledge is brought 
back down from the transcendent realm and reinserted into the messiness 
of everyday activity. Only in this way could conclusions be reached. In this, 
the democratic age, the individual is now the “alembic” through which the 
goods of civilization must pass and through whom social reconstruction must 
take place. The significance of knowledge is in its application to life. That is, 
knowledge is significant when it is used as a tool, and the modern tool for do- 
ing this is science.” 

Addams could have quoted any number of social scientists to support 
this broader notion that the application of knowledge is the culminating 
step in scientific investigation. Like Dewey, their reasoning is historical and 
evolutionary, and they also identify the current moment as democratic. Like 
Dewey, they also call for reconstruction; the term was an intellectual buzz- 
word. Authors proposed reconstructing all sorts of things: theology, history, 
prehistoric races, universities, “bloated” capital in America, social habits that 
break down during a revolution, and the social organism itself.” Sociologist 
Lester F. Ward gives a succinct statement of the role of application in science 
when he states, “The true test ofa science is the application of its principles to 


18 That is, application does not follow the completion 


some useful purpose. 
of scientific verification. In serving as the “true test,” application names the 
process of verification. 

Addams’s, Dewey’s, and Ward’s understanding of this point is amplified 
in the theories of sociologists George Vincent, Albion Small, and Franklin 
Giddings, three sociologists Addams and Dewey knew well. University of 
Chicago sociologist George Vincent worked with Small, Addams, and other 
Hull House associates on sweatshop and child labor legislation. As president 
of Chautauqua, Vincent arranged for Addams’s many lectures with that or- 
ganization.” In “The Province of Sociology” Vincent provides an annotated 
syllabus outlining the evolution of sociology and the functions of the new 
science. He recounts how physics and chemistry, in studying the inorganic 
world, were the first sciences to employ modern scientific approaches. In the 
nineteenth century biology became fully scientific when it employed evolu- 
tionary principles to study plant and animal organisms. Sociology was on the 
cusp of becoming truly scientific as it began to apply evolutionary principles 
to human social phenomena.” In addition to studying social statics and social 
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dynamics, sociologists should use knowledge they had acquired thus far to 
construct “social ideals,” or projections of future configurations of social 
equilibrium. They should also employ social forces to move society toward 
those ideals.”! 

Albion Small coined the term “ideostatics” for the study of these pro- 
jected social ideals. Because ideostatic projections are thoroughly based on 
knowledge of existing social statics and of social dynamic processes in the 
past and present, they are scientific rather than utopian.”* Testing these ide- 
als by participating in concrete reform activities is essential if sociology is to 
be genuinely scientific and avoid being reduced to “the purely clerical role of 


recording and classifying the facts of the past”? 


Giddings emphasizes how 
individual personalities and the social environment reciprocally shape each 
other. To identify the dimension of social dynamic change sociologists should 
track, he asserts, “The function of social organization, which the sociologist 
must keep persistently in view, is the evolution of personality, through ever 
higher stages and broader ranges, into that wide inclusion and to that high 
ideal quality that we name humanity.”** For Giddings, all aspects of personal- 
ity, including moral character, evolve in and through association with others. 
Among settlement workers, Addams was not alone in considering settle- 
ment work a crucial element within the science of sociology. Herman F. Heg- 
ner, a cofounder of the Chicago Commons settlement house, considered the 
settlement’s methods to be thoroughly scientific. He writes, “The best that the 
scientific method can do is to interpret existing social tendencies and forces, 
and suggest methods and principles of amelioration and acceleration. But 
these principles and methods cannot be accepted until they have been thor- 
oughly tested.” Hegner, with Addams, believed it was the task of social settle- 
ments to do this testing and thereby complete the scientific investigation.” 
The vocabulary Addams used in previous essays to analyze specific social 
issues maps well onto Small’s, Vincent’s, and Giddings’s conceptions of so- 
ciology. Much of “The Subtle Problems of Charity,” for example, consists of 
detailed descriptions of social relations in the city and of how the personali- 
ties involved are affected. Addams gained this knowledge by living in the field. 
She notes that biologists who study equatorial plants cannot “use as material 
the dried plants of the herbariums.” Instead, they must go into the field, know- 
ing it “means heat and scratches and the test of one’s endurance.””® Addams’s 
comment reflected a marked change in how scientific research was conducted 
by the late nineteenth century. Previously, collectors in the field gathered 
specimens and sent them to “armchair scholars” who analyzed and theorized 
their import. This included Charles Darwin, after his voyage on the Beagle. 
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By the late nineteenth century naturalists and anthropologists considered it 
necessary to engage directly in fieldwork themselves. Encountering danger 
and enduring physical and mental difficulties was thought to build character 
and contribute to the reliability of the data obtained.?’ The perplexities Ad- 
dams herself encounters are the “heat and scratches” that test her endurance. 

Addams interprets her field data scientifically, that is, using an evolutionary 
lens to understand the city’s social statics. This analysis reveals the city’s so- 
cial and moral geology, with people representing multiple layers, or “epochs,” 
of evolutionary development. This disrupts the city’s social equilibrium. The 
resulting maladjustments are manifest in the personalities of the poor who 
learn to game the system and in those of perplexed charity visitors who are 
tempted to abandon the work altogether. The social dynamics of this situation 
indicate movement toward association and social democracy. These trends 
are evident in efforts under way toward more humane living and working con- 
ditions. This social dynamic movement is also manifest in people’s emotions. 
When Addams writes in “The Subtle Problems of Charity,” “We find in our- 
selves the longing for a wider union” rather than simply saying, “We long for 
a wider union,” the more indirect formulation is deliberate and accurate. The 
same is true when she writes that the perplexities the charity visitor experi- 
ences are “forc[ed]” upon her by “our growing democracy.””8 Addams had 
been using this syntactical construction throughout the decade to indicate 
the emotional impact of the moral impulse, the wave, the trend of the times on 
people’s personalities and perceptions. 

For Addams, “social democracy” and “association” are ideostatic projec- 
tions. They point toward the social equilibrium that would result if demo- 
cratic practices and attitudes pervaded all social relations. Stated in technical 
sociological vocabulary, this ideostatic ideal will be achieved when the his- 
torical axis that charts social dynamic movement culminates in the geographi- 
cal axis, or social statics, of a healthy democratic equilibrium. Stated more 
grandly in Giddings’s terms, this process would lead toward “wide inclusion” 
and the “high ideal” of humanity. To Addams, this is not a utopian dream. It 
is based on thorough data collection and interpreted in terms of social stat- 
ics and social dynamics using evolutionary principles. This is the context in 
which to understand the “sterner and more enduring aspect” that Addams 
attributes to settlements.” The application of knowledge refers to that phase 
of scientific investigation in which well-supported hypotheses are used to de- 
sign and carry out experiments to ascertain which methods of industrial, po- 
litical, and social reform result in movement toward the ideostatic projection 
of social democracy. This is what settlements do. Their work is not ancillary 
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to scientific research but constitutes a crucial phase within it. Many in her 
audience, as members of the Academy of Political and Social Science, would 
have understood her remarks this way. 

Addams’s claim that the settlement’s reform work is both ethical and scien- 
tific mirrors Small’s contention that “sociology, in its largest scope, and on its 
methodological side, is merely a moral philosophy conscious of its task, and 
systematically pursuing knowledge of cause and effect within this process of 
moral evolution.”*° Dewey makes the same point in “The Significance of the 
Problem of Knowledge.” When knowledge leaves the realm of transcendental 
metaphysics, it becomes a matter of social ethics, the intellectual umbrella 
under which Dewey places the social sciences. As constitutive parts of social 
ethics, the social sciences’ task is to “inquir[e] into . . . the particular values 
which ought to be realized in the life of everyone, and of the conditions which 
shall render possible this realization.”*! This is precisely the task, Addams 
argues, that settlements carry out, and she calls it “the application of knowl- 
edge.” A healthy social organism is a democratic one; its social equilibrium 
will be attained as truth is embodied in “healthy and direct expressions of 
free living.”*? Science is a tool of social ethics, a means of determining what 
methods result in these “healthy and direct expressions.” 

Among social scientists in the United States, the belief that ethical consid- 
erations and “applied” testing belonged within the realm of science proper 
was widely held. The constitution of the American Economic Association 
stated that the purpose of “historical and statistical” economic research is to 
contribute to society’s progressive development.” In his 1895 presidential ad- 
dress to the Association for the Advancement of American Science, Daniel 
Brinton stated that anthropology is an applied science that aims to improve 
humanity by leading it toward a higher level of civilization. Anthropologists 
do this by discovering the laws of growth operative throughout the history 
of human social evolution and using them to make progress more smooth 
and sure.** 

In Great Britain, Patrick Geddes made the same point. He scorned deduc- 
tive, abstract social theories as prescientific, “the last surviving efforts of scho- 
lasticism.”*> Like Addams, Geddes writes that with careful observation and 
in light of historical trends, one can detect “germs and buds already formed 
or forming” of future lines of development.*® Much as studies of biology and 
chemistry form the basis for the arts of medicine and agriculture, so for Ged- 
des, the geographical survey, by following these germs and buds, yields test- 
able hypotheses about how to make the region more habitable and humane.*’ 
All these social scientists considered it their responsibility as scientists to use 
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their knowledge in aiding social evolution to continue along a trajectory of 
growth toward social health. The ethical responsibility of scientists was fully 
internalized within the meaning of science itself. 

Understanding what Addams means by the application of knowledge ex- 
pands recognition of the capaciousness of Addams’s conception of educa- 
tion, discussed in the previous chapter. That the Labor Museum might be 
an appropriate mode of education for immigrant working-class adults was 
a hypothesis within Addams’s scientific experiments in the application of 
knowledge. She based this hypothesis on what scientists had discovered 
about the forces at work in social evolution and on data she had collected 
about the city’s moral and social geology. The Labor Museum was an ex- 
periment appropriate to the emerging phase of social democracy in being 
highly collaborative as it engaged members of every geological strata. Thus 
it met the criteria for scientific investigation at that time. Addams gives a 
quick example of education as the application of knowledge with her story 
about a student of Italian history. She asks whether he can take his knowl- 
edge of this history, connect it to the admiration local Italian immigrants had 
for Garibaldi, and use it to recognize how politicians twist that admiration to 
their own corrupt ends, as Johnny Powers did.** If the student can do that, 
his knowledge has been tested and verified within the context of life. He be- 
comes, in words Addams borrows without attribution from Dewey, “a self- 
sufficing purveyor of reality” or, in Addams’s words, he has demonstrated 
that he can use knowledge synthetically by “bring[ing] it into use.”*? She 
hopes that working-class immigrants, once they acquire knowledge of their 
social and historical value at the Labor Museum, will also be able to become 
purveyors of reality and put that knowledge into use by contributing to so- 
cial and industrial reform. 


TOLSTOY’S RHETORICAL BLAZES 


What was Addams to do with Tolstoy? He was an international celebrity; US 
literati made pilgrimages to his Russian estate. Addams had made hers in July 
1896, just a few years before writing “A Function of the Social Settlement.” In 
Twenty Years at Hull-House Addams reports that in the month after the visit 
she read everything Tolstoy had written that had been translated into En- 
glish, French, or German.“ It is true that Addams examined Tolstoy’s ideas 
in developing her own, but just how Tolstoy influenced her is open to debate. 
Katherine Joslin proposes that Addams in her writing positioned Tolstoy 
as a literary character to represent ideas of his that matched her own.*! The 
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difficulty in assessing Tolstoy’s influence is that while some of their conclu- 
sions are similar, Addams disagrees with almost all of Tolstoy’s reasoning. 
Yet she does not criticize him in an easily identifiable way. In “A Function 
of the Social Settlement” Addams mentions Tolstoy only once and does not 
attribute any quotations to him. The essay, however, contains numerous quo- 
tations and paraphrases from several of his works. Examining how Addams 
uses his material rhetorically reveals that she takes insights she appreciates 
and repositions them in contexts Tolstoy abhorred to further her own argu- 
ment. Her selective borrowing functions simultaneously as appreciation and 
as implicit critique. The material Addams borrows from Tolstoy fills out the 
conception of science within which the settlement’s role in the application of 
knowledge is an integral part of scientific investigation. With Tolstoy’s words 
Addams creates a literary expression of the ideostatic ideal of harmony within 
the habitat. 

The quotation from William James that Addams inserts near the begin- 
ning of “A Function of the Social Settlement” suggests a way of naming how 
Addams uses passages from Tolstoy. Addams’s thinking in a large sense reso- 
nates with James on many levels. Both were pluralists who embraced a par- 
ticularly wide expanse of experiences as legitimate material for philosophical 
reflection. They shared a sense of humor about the curious, balked ways of 
being that humans insist upon. Immediately after quoting Dewey, Addams 
tucks in two passages, quoted above, from “Philosophical Conceptions 
and Practical Results,” James’s 1898 address to the Philosophical Union of 
the University of California in Berkeley. “Beliefs,” James states, articulating 
Peirce’s pragmatic principle, “are really rules of action.” The point of engag- 
ing in inquiry is “the production of habits of action.” The “ultimate test” of 
truth is “the conduct it dictates or inspires.”” A few paragraphs before these 
passages, James makes an extravagant promise. He claims he has in mind 


a perfectly ideal discourse for the present occasion. Were I to set it down 
on paper, I verily believe it would be regarded by everyone as the final word 
of philosophy. . . . [E]veryone, on hearing it, would say, “Why, that is the 
truth! that is what I have been believing, that is what I have really been liv- 
ing on all this time, but I never could find the words for it before. 


After going on a while in this vein, James apologizes: 


I have tried to articulate it, but it will not come. Philosophers are after all 
like poets. They are path-finders. What everyone can feel, what everyone 
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can know in the bone and marrow of him, they sometimes can find words 
for and express. . . . They are, if I may use a simile, so many spots, or blazes, 
blazes made by the axe of the human intellect on the trees of the otherwise 
trackless forest of human experience. They give you somewhere to go from. 
The give you a direction and a place to reach.” 


The image of what “everyone can know in the bone and marrow” but hasn’t 
found words to articulate, was a familiar romanticist conception of what art- 
ists express in their artworks. It is the same one Tolstoy employs in his expres- 
sionist definition of art. James merely inflates it from the realm of art to cover 
truth per se.** What James goes on to do, without ever refuting this notion of 
truth directly, is to say in effect that truth is not the sort of thing that can be 
articulated in final form. That is, no philosopher could ever do what James 
initially pledged to do. Truth is a navigational tool. The most philosophers 
and poets can do, James admits, is to give “blazes” of insight to help people 
navigate the “otherwise trackless forest of human experience.” 

Addams uses Tolstoy as a source for “blazes.” She borrows material from 
Tolstoy and, like James, uses it rhetorically as a step to what she wants to say. 
Like James, she neither endorses nor refutes Tolstoy’s theory of art but uses 
it to make an analogy that explains what settlements aim to do. Addams’s 
explanation is virtually lifted from Tolstoy (quoted and paraphrased passages 


in italics): 


This then will be my definition of the settlement: that it is an attempt to 
express the meaning of life in terms of life itself, in forms of activity. There 
is no doubt that the deed often reveals when the idea does not, just as art 
makes us understand and feel what might be incomprehensible and inex- 
pressible in the form of an argument. And the artist tests the success of his art 
when the recipient feels that he knew the thing before, but had not been able 
to express it, so the settlement, when it attempts to reveal and apply knowl- 
edge, deems its results practicable, when it has made knowledge available 
which before was abstract, when through use, it has made common that 
knowledge which was partial before, because it could only be apprehended 
by the intellect. 

The chief characteristic of art lies in freeing the individual from a sense of 
separation and isolation in his emotional experience, and has usually been 
accomplished through painting, writing and singing; but this does not 
make it in the least impossible that it is now being tried, self-consciously 
and most bunglingly we will all admit, in terms of life itself.” 
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To emphasize how activity expresses the meaning of life more fully than 
artworks can, Addams includes a paraphrase of another passage from Tolstoy. 
She writes, 


After all, the only world we know is that of Appreciation, but we grow more 
and more discontented with a mere intellectual apprehension, and wish to 
move forward from a limited and therefore obscure understanding of life to 
a larger and more embracing one, not only with our minds, but with all our 
powers of life. Our craving for art is a desire to appreciate emotionally, our 
craving for life is a desire to move forward organically.*° 


Just as artworks conjoin people through their shared experience of being in- 
fected by the artists’ expression of emotion, so, Addams claims, the settle- 
ment through activity conjoins people even more thoroughly. Art’s infection 
conjoins emotions; the infection of the meaning of life in terms of life adds a 
sense of “participation and responsibility” that enables people to “move for- 
ward organically.”* These phrases echo Addams’s earlier references to being 
caught in the wave, the moral impulse of social dynamic change. 

Addams doesn’t explain why she capitalizes “Appreciation” or what she 
means in saying that the world of “Appreciation” is the only world we know. 
Perhaps, if this is not making too much of a word, she may have had Walter 
Pater’s collected essays, Appreciations, in mind, a source from which she oc- 
casionally took inspiration.** In his essay on Charles Lamb, Pater shows how 
Lamb’s humor and poetry reveal the poignancy of past customs and quaint 
ways that still find expression in the present. Pater writes, 


Such gift of appreciation depends, as I said, on the habitual apprehension 
of men’s life as a whole—its organic wholeness, as extending even to the 
least things in it—of its outward manner in connexion with its inward tem- 
per; and it involves a fine perception of the congruities, the musical accor- 
dance between humanity and its environment of custom, society, personal 
intercourse; as if all this, with its meetings, partings, ceremonies, gesture, 
tones of speech, were some delicate instrument on which an expert per- 
former is playing.” 


Pater’s enumeration of what a person’s life consists is a lovely expression of 
the complexities Addams appreciated in her neighbors’ lives, even the ones 
living at the primitive level of the city’s moral and social geology. This literary 
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depiction maps onto the wide scope of sociological data settlement workers 
need in order to carry out an “application of knowledge.” 

Addams’s essay contains no hint of the stringent restrictions Tolstoy 
places on what he is willing to consider as art. He rejects as counterfeit most 
of the works included in any standard history of European visual or perfor- 
mance arts. These, Tolstoy claims, are produced to entertain people of privi- 
lege whose very existence is sustained by exploiting the serfs who grow their 
food and maintain their estates. Such art separates and estranges people. 
Only artworks that express feelings in accord with the “religious perception 
of the age” are worthy.” Tolstoy identifies the religious perception of his age 
in terms of his simple formulation of the Christian message, “the conscious- 
ness that our well-being, both material and spiritual, individual and collective, 
temporal and eternal, lies in the growth of brotherhood among all men—in 
their loving harmony with one another.””! 

Addams repositions this idea, this “blaze,” in a context far removed from 
Tolstoy’s ideal vision of peasants living in loving, anarchic freedom. Her 
equivalent to Tolstoy’s religious perception of the age is movement toward 
democratic association as expressed in every dimension of the social organ- 
ism. In moral perception, this takes the form of what she called “corporate 
consciousness” in an 1897 address to the Illinois Conference of Charities. 
Corporate consciousness includes the community’s acknowledgment of re- 
sponsibilities that fall on the community as a whole, as well as a feeling of 
moral revulsion when these responsibilities are not met. That child labor and 
inadequate sanitation still persisted indicated that the community had not yet 
attained democratic corporate consciousness.” As she had in “Ethical Sur- 
vivals” and “Subtle Problems of Charity,” Addams in “A Function of the So- 
cial Settlement” extends her critique to the actions and moral perceptions of 
morally upright, economically secure citizens. The public attention they give 
to alcoholism and family neglect, problems generally associated with poverty, 
is praiseworthy. Their failure to give equal attention to people of their own so- 
cial standing who evade taxes and sway legislation toward their own interests 
is evidence of their “conscienceless citizenship.” 

It is also a failure of corporate consciousness, Addams contends, when a 
community’s schools and universities do not offer a curriculum that meets 
the needs of immigrant factory workers. Just as Addams in “First Outline of 
a Labor Museum” conceives of industrial machinery as “a social possession,” 
so in “A Function of the Social Settlement” she regards “all that civilization 
offers” as a common inheritance, which educated people should not hold as 
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private possessions.”* She disagrees with Tolstoy’s view that the art and sci- 
ence enjoyed by the wealthy and educated are counterfeit. Knowledge and 
the goods of civilization should be regarded as a public trust and made avail- 
able to everyone. To make this point, Addams borrows many phrases from 
Tolstoy’s screed against evolutionary science and scientists. In What to Do? 
Tolstoy rails against the conception of society as an organism, calling out 
Comtean positivism and theories of evolution as particularly egregious. The 
crime? Political economists use these ideas to justify the division of labor, 
which Tolstoy thinks amounts to theft and slavery. The wealthy steal the labor 
of the peasants through taxation, rent, and high prices. This reveals how the 
wealthy are parasites who use science much as they use art, to encode the 
exploitation of the poor into all social institutions.” 

Addams borrows a number of phrases from What to Do? (placed here in 
quotation marks, though unmarked in the essay) and with them chides scien- 
tists who, in an “idle thirst for knowledge,” tuck themselves away in labora- 
tories, leaving it to intellectual charlatans, the “abortive outcasts of science” 
who profit from offerings that cannot genuinely teach the populace. Knowing 
virtually nothing of “their mode of life,” scientists ignore their “duty, not to 
study and depict, but to serve.” Tolstoy had scorned a scientist who de- 
livered a stiff lecture on the spectrum analysis of stars to an audience who 
lacked the most rudimentary knowledge of astronomy. Addams inserts Tol- 
stoy’s example in her critique of how university extension classes fail to serve 
the immigrant working class. The public schools had also failed. Through 
their adult education classes Addams’s neighbors learned only facts and basic 
literacy skills. They learned nothing that could enable them to see how their 
labor in laying sewers made them valuable participants in the city’s social and 
industrial life. None of the city’s educational offerings were fully democratic 
because they could not convey to these workers how their labor contributed 
to sustaining the health and well-being of the social organism.°’ 

Addams adapts Tolstoy’s criterion that art and science be universally avail- 
able to all as another “blaze.” Unlike Tolstoy, she does not say that scientists 
and artists should only do work that uneducated peasants can understand. 
She transposes Tolstoy’s claim that art and science be available to all into 
the community’s responsibility to offer education suitable to all its members. 
“Simple people,” Addams writes, “want the large and vital—they are still in 
the tribal stage of knowledge.” They want to learn about “great things, simply 
told,” about the vastness of the heavens and the evolutionary history of people 
with six toes. They have little patience for the pedantic smallness of spectrum 
analysis or grass’s nutritional properties for herd animals.” 
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While today these remarks may sound condescending, they reflected the 
widespread movement in the second half of the nineteenth century to “popu- 
larize” science among working-class and middle-class people. At that time, 
“to popularize” had a positive ring and meant to make scientific knowledge 
accessible to nonscientists.°? Scientists took this responsibility seriously. 
Thomas H. Huxley was particularly committed. Darwin endorsed Huxley’s 
efforts, writing to him, “I sometimes think that general and popular Treatises 
are almost as important for the progress of science as original work.”® Many 
women became involved in popularizing science, adapting the storytelling 
techniques of popular women novelists to convey scientific discoveries. The 
“evolutionary epic” was particularly popular in making visible evolution’s 
grand sweep, while avoiding its minutiae.* 

Unlike many elites of the day, Addams does not see the presence of people 
presumed to be at the primitive stage of cognitive and moral development 
as a threat to the social order. Instead, their presence creates a responsibil- 
ity of corporate consciousness. It is the community’s responsibility to enable 
them to see how they are integral to the community’s well-being. They, too, 
are deserving of “all that civilization offers,” and they deserve to have that 
conveyed to them in ways they can understand. Addams softens Tolstoy’s 
harangue considerably, admitting that it “is asking a great deal” of individual 
scientific investigators, busy with data collection and analysis, to perform this 
service for the immigrant working class. Nonetheless, using science to serve 
the public good is a vital community responsibility. Settlements are in the 
position to carry out this responsibility. 


x 


Addams’s rhetorical strategy is to lift insights from Tolstoy’s writings out of 
the justifications he gives them and relocate them within a conception of social 
evolutionary progress that he rejects in toto. Why did she bother? Why did 
she not simply state her own thinking directly and point out where Tolstoy 
went wrong? Addams’s rhetorical moves dull the sharp edge of her critique, 
one firmly based in the science of the day. Today’s scholars are sometimes 
misled by her gracious presentations and conclude that Addams was more of 
a Tolstoyan than she in fact was. 

Addams’s rhetoric emerges from her synthesizing mind and her deeply 
held belief that right and wrong, in both moral and intellectual realms, are 
“confusedly mixed.” She was not interested in separating conceptual sheep 
from goats as a logical exercise. Addams’s remarks just a month before she 
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presented “A Function of the Social Settlement” to the American Academy 
of Political and Social Science provide a quick illustration. To celebrate the 
opening of their new headquarters, the Chicago Woman’s Club sponsored 
a day devoted to Tolstoy’s work. In his address, Victor Yarros, Russian im- 
migrant lawyer, partner of Clarence Darrow, and future Hull House resi- 
dent, gave a strong critique of Tolstoy’s writings and beliefs. In her reply to 
Yarros, Addams stressed Tolstoy’s sincerity and commitment, commenting, 
“I meant to admit many things against him, but I cannot admit that Tolstoi 
is not conscientious.” Sincerity and commitment were the traits she ad- 
mired in Tolstoy, and she did not want intellectual sparring to clutter up what 
she considered most important. Addams created a rhetoric in which critique 
was present but veiled enough so as not to interfere with what she found most 
valuable. 

Throughout her writings, and certainly in Democracy and Social Ethics, 
Addams’s aim was to shift her audiences’ moral perceptions. Directly coun- 
tering their beliefs was likely to arouse their defenses rather than open them 
to new ways of thinking. Tolstoy had great stature with many in her audience; 
perhaps she wanted to speak to them without tarnishing their hero. Altering 
her audience’s sense of their own relationship to and responsibility for immi- 
grants and the poor was a critical aspect of social reform. Tolstoy’s vision con- 
tained blazes potent enough to shift moral perceptions. With this rhetorical 
strategy Addams was able to peel back Tolstoy’s self-righteous posturing and 
his impossibly antiscientific tirades to reveal the blazes within. These blazes 
may have served to connect admirers of Tolstoy with Addams’s democratic 
vision. 

Addams’s rhetorical use of Tolstoy in “A Function of the Social Settle- 
ment” is creative, but it is more than that. For Addams to define the func- 
tion of a social settlement both as a step within scientific investigation and as 
performing the function of art reflects the era’s widely held assumption that 
science and the arts were engaged in a common endeavor. Many scientists 
paired their projection of future social evolution with an aesthetic concep- 
tion of harmony. Geologist Joseph Le Conte defines evolution as “continuous 
progressive change,” where the “point of equilibrium itself” constantly moves 
upward toward “ever-increasing harmony.” Darwin, Spencer, and Wundt 
understand social evolutionary progress in terms of expanding the sympa- 
thetic instincts toward universal harmony. Literature, as Eliot understands it, 
does the work of expanding the sympathies. Fine works of visual and musical 
art demonstrate what harmony of disparate elements looks and sounds like. 
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The arts, as Tolstoy understands them, reveal how deeply personal emotions 
are in fact universal and thus serve to connect us all. 

This era of the social sciences, as allied with literature and as internaliz- 
ing ethics and social responsibility within the meaning of science itself, was 
short lived. By the 1920s views of theorists such as Small, Vincent, Giddings, 
Geddes, and others had disappeared from the definition and identity of 
the social sciences. Historian Andrew Abbott, in his history of the Chicago 
School of Sociology, uses early issues of the American Journal of Sociology 
as a lens for ascertaining the meaning of sociology at the discipline’s early 
stage. Abbott describes the journal, under the editorial direction of Albion 
Small, as the “academic avatar of the ramshackle empire of social welfare.” It 
was a “mishmash” of formal social theory, religious concerns, moral values, 
and practical social reform proposals.® Historian Dorothy Ross surveys the 
period in her rightly celebrated book, The Origins of American Social Science. 
She lays out debates among social scientists, giving due attention to claims 
regarding the moral responsibilities of science. In the 1920s, Ross notes, the 
social sciences became objective and professionalized by purging the scien- 
tists’ personal religious, ethical, or political biases from the newly constituted 
conception of the social sciences.*” 

Abbott and Ross are wrong to interpret the 1920s as the time when the 
social sciences stopped being muddied with extraneous ethical and reform- 
minded concerns and thereby became authentically scientific. Rather, the 
conception of science itself changed. What Abbott calls a “mishmash” was 
in fact coherent, structured by the scientists’ adherence to the evolutionary 
method. As this conception of science as historicist and evolutionary was 
abandoned, scientists’ ethical responsibility for social reform was cast out of 
the conception of what science meant. 

In his survey of the history of social science, historian Theodore M. Por- 
ter observes that delineating the boundaries of the social sciences was not an 
issue until the 1890s. Initially, the meaning of sociology, as well as the term 
itself, came from French theorist Auguste Comte. He mapped the history of 
science onto the history of civilization’s progress and considered sociology as 
the last and highest science to evolve.’ Nineteenth-century social scientists 
regarded their disciplines, Porter notes, as an “indispensable instrument of 
reform and the promotion of public welfare.” To them, moral and social re- 
forms were integral dimensions of their work as scientists. The idea that a so- 
cial scientist should assume a detached, objective stance first began to emerge 
around 1900. It is anachronistic to use this standard to criticize social scien- 
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The turn from reform to detachment as defining the social sciences had 
a gendered dimension. Porter notes that in the late nineteenth century some 
women had prominent status as social scientists. He names Beatrice Potter 
Webb of England, Jeanne Weill (“Dick May”) of France, and Jane Addams of 
the United States as particularly noteworthy.” Historian Rosalind Rosenberg 
writes that during its first decade since opening in 1892, the University of 
Chicago had a significant number of women students enrolled in graduate 
study. In 1900 women received 20 percent of the doctorates awarded, more 
than three times the national average.”” Rosenberg documents how increased 
professionalization of the disciplines was accompanied by gender segrega- 
tion. University leaders deliberately worked to make the theoretical social sci- 
ences more masculine. Thinking that women were less interested in theoreti- 
cal questions than in “practical” reform and ethically minded pursuits, they 
split social work and sanitary science from sociology and created separate and 
gendered departments.” 

While many men were involved in the settlement movement, it was a 
female-dominated domain. Many women active in Chicago’s settlement 
houses were also affiliated with social science departments at the University 
of Chicago.” With this turn, their stature and Addams’s as social scientists 
was erased, and the settlement’s role as the culminating step within the pro- 
cess of scientific investigation was deleted. One could say that Democracy and 
Social Ethics, at the time Addams wrote it, was a scientific work. Its status as 
such changed two decades later when the conception of science within which 
Addams wrote was abandoned. It is not our call whether Addams, Dewey, 
Small, Vincent, Giddings, Geddes, Ely, Brinton, and many, many others of 
the era were unscientific in locating social ethics and social reform within the 
meaning of science itself. It was their call, and we need to acknowledge that 
what they meant by science is what science meant at the time for a significant 
number of recognized and respected members of the scientific community. 

Clarifying the import of Dewey’s and James’s quotations in “A Function 
of the Social Settlement” and Addams’s selective use of material from Tolstoy 
leads to a unified interpretation of the essay. Early in the essay Addams states 
that settlements are established “with a desire to use synthetically and directly 
whatever knowledge they, as a group, may possess, to test its validity and to 
discover the conditions under which this knowledge may be employed.”” 
“Whatever knowledge they possess” includes the vast interrelated web of his- 
torical, contemporary, and experiential knowledge that Addams brought to 
bear in each of her inquiries and proposals about social reform. Using this 
knowledge synthetically means incorporating the power of the arts to alter 
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moral perceptions and create emotional bonds among disparate peoples. 
Addams uses the words of an acknowledged literary giant to align the arts 
and the settlement’s social reform efforts within the then widely held recogni- 
tion of the application of knowledge as verification, the culminating step of a 
scientific investigation. 

For Addams, the most important test of a hypothesis’s validity was 
whether it could advance the social organism toward a healthy democratic 
equilibrium; that is, the test was experiential. Addams saw the social organ- 
ism that was Chicago in the 1890s as a moral geology, layered with primitive 
people and those highly sophisticated, and with deep divisions between rich 
and poor. Settlements located themselves at the point of greatest challenge 
for testing social dynamic movement toward democracy. They experimented 
with ways of incorporating into the social fabric those who had benefited 
least from civilization’s advance and enabling them to become contributors 
to the social equilibrium’s health. Settlements, in effect, posed the question 
of whether democracy, understood as incorporating and valuing the contri- 
butions of everyone, could include those at the bottom of the moral geology. 

This is a daring notion of democratic equality, especially at a time when 
intellectuals rejected the Enlightenment abstraction of universal moral equal- 
ity as preevolutionary and unscientific. Realizing how daring it is further 
subverts an easy reading of the dominant narrative of Anglo-Saxon advance 
with others trailing behind. Addams’s notion of equality here is not that of 
equal opportunity for all to rise or of lifting up those at the bottom to equal- 
ize people’s social status, although Addams certainly endorsed those things. 
This is not the equality of her essays earlier in the decade, to reconstruct feu- 
dal survivals into practices of social democracy, although she still advocated 
for that. This is the question of whether social meanings and cultural valu- 
ings could be reconstructed so that even “primitive people” who worked with 
their hands in factories could come to be regarded and welcomed as full par- 
ticipants and essential contributors to the health and well-being of the whole 
community, that is, as fellow scientists and artists themselves. Democracy and 
Social Ethics was written in the service of this reconstruction. “A Function of 
the Social Settlement” points the way toward making this possible. 


CHAPTER 7 


Constructing Democracy 


and Social Ethics 


Reviewers praised Democracy and Social Ethics as “startling, stimulating and 
intelligent”; “striking, interesting, and full of illuminating bits of realism”; and 
“sane, full of wide sympathy and suggestive.” These alliterative clips advertis- 
ing the book appeared in Philadelphia’s Public Ledger, Chicago’s Evening 
Post, and the New York Tribune. The book was widely reviewed across the 
United States and in England.! 

Addams’s most beloved quotations come from the book’s brief introduc- 
tion. It is “gemlike”; its sentences “sparkle with condensed wisdom,” as 
Knight describes it.” Its most beautiful passages drape Addams’s wisdom in 
the guise of observation: 


We are learning that a standard of social ethics is not attained by travelling 
a sequestered byway, but by mixing on the thronged and common road 
where all must turn out for one another, and at least see the size of one an- 
other’s burdens. To follow the path of social morality results perforce in the 
temper if not the practice of the democratic spirit, for it implies that diversi- 
fied human experience and resultant sympathy which are the foundation 
and guarantee of Democracy.’ 


We have learned as common knowledge that much of the insensibility and 
hardness of the world is due to the lack of imagination which prevents a 
realization of the experiences of other people. Already there is a conviction 
that we are under a moral obligation in choosing our experiences, since the 
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result of those experiences must ultimately determine our understanding 


of life.* 


Oxford professor and Fabian socialist Sidney Ball thought Addams’s book 
was the most valuable of those offered by Macmillan’s Citizen Library of 
Economics, Politics, and Sociology. He found it “an exceedingly suggestive 
book,” not in the solutions it offered, but in “the statement of the problem.”° 
This description is apt. The parameters of its keywords—individual ethics, 
social ethics, experience, and Democracy (always capitalized)—are sugges- 
tive; they elude easy definition. Little in the book is new. Aside from the in- 
troduction and the final two pages that serve as a coda, the book’s content is 
taken from Addams’s previous essays. What is new is Addams’s substitution 
of individual ethics (or individual morality) and social ethics (or social moral- 
ity) for the historical axes she had used in the essays. This new conceptual 
framework, imposed on the essays with minimal revision, fits awkwardly. Ten- 
sion remains between the British socialist and the German anthropological 
historical axes she had used previously. 

With this new conceptual frame, Addams in the introduction asks her read- 
ers to move beyond individual ethics by redirecting their moral sensibilities 
and energy toward social ethics and working for concomitant reforms in indus- 
try, politics, education, and family relations. Addams positions the household 
employer, the industrial employer, the college woman’s parents, the charity 
visitor initially, and political reformers as holding to codes of individual eth- 
ics.° Individual ethics, she writes, addresses obligations to family and friends. 
However, these alone are no longer adequate for the present configuration of 
society. It is not easy to attain social ethics, but unionizing workers, college- 
educated young women, and the charity visitor are moving toward it. 

Since the contents of Addams’s 1890s essays have been thoroughly ex- 
plored in the previous chapters, this chapter focuses on Addams’s use of in- 
dividual ethics and social ethics as the book’s conceptual frame. The terms 
present a puzzle. As conceptual categories “individual ethics” and “social 
ethics” were short lived in Addams’s writings. While the words appear oc- 
casionally in her 1890s writings, she did not use them to name central ethical 
categories. She does not use them in subsequent books as structuring con- 
cepts, although many of the ideas tucked into them persist. In fact, references 
to democracy virtually disappear from Addams’s writings after Newer Ideals 
of Peace (1907).’ 

A reasonable hypothesis is that Addams searched for an organizational 
scheme that could give her previously written essays some unity and coher- 
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ence while appealing to a wide audience. As she told her editor, Richard Ely, 
she wanted the book to be “popular and colloquial in style.”* Albion Small 
thought that writing for lay audiences was a professional obligation of the so- 
ciologist. He writes, “This mission of the thinker is so to work on the popular 
mind that everyday judgments of values will tend to correct themselves by 
ultimate standards. No sociological perspective is correct unless it turns out at 
last to have a place for the angle of vision which belongs to people at different 
posts in the social process.”® In Democracy and Social Ethics Addams fulfills 
this obligation. By adopting individual ethics and social ethics as organizing 
concepts, Addams was able to speak to a general audience, as well as to the 
social evolutionary theorists, social gospelers, and participants in the ethical 
culture movement, who a decade earlier had heard their own voices reflected 
in “The Subjective Necessity for Social Settlements.” Addams imbues the 
text with enough energy to mask its conceptual discontinuities. 


THE LINEAGE OF “INDIVIDUAL 
ETHICS” AND “SOCIAL ETHICS” 


Addams experimented with organizational frames in a number of lecture se- 
ries she gave between 1898 and 1900. In each set of lectures she used content 
from her 1890s essays. For the series’ titles, she tried out “Ethical Survivals” at 
Iowa College in March 1898 and “Ethical Survivals and Intimations in Social 
Ethics” in Davenport, Iowa, in November 1899.” Between them she tucked 
in “Democracy and Social Ethics” in the summer of 1899 as the title for her 
lectures through the University of Chicago Extension Program.” Although 
the titles for three lectures at Chautauqua in August 1900 highlighted “De- 
mocracy,” their contents focused on how education, industry, and domestic 
service were configured during the feudal era and how their persistence as 
feudal survivals caused current dislocations. Addams could have given her 
book the unwieldy title “Ethical Survivals and Intimations of an Evolving So- 
cial Democracy.” 

To many reviewers, Democracy and Social Ethics read as a work of sociol- 
ogy.” Sentences in the introduction often begin with constructions such as 
“Men and women have realized . . .”; “We are learning . . .”; “There are many 
indications . . .”; “We have learned . . .”; and finally, that the book is about 
people “who are being impelled by the newer conception of democracy.” 
What today’s readers hear as Addams’s prophetic voice, academic reviewers 
heard as her sociological voice.” Addams is clear that she is investigating the 
social landscape for signs indicating the direction of social dynamic change. 
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She states explicitly that in searching for a democratic social ethics, “what we 
are really searching for is a moral dynamic.”!® By choosing Democracy and 
Social Ethics as the book’s title, Addams, in effect, merges the two bodies of 
social evolutionary theorizing she used in the 1890s. “Democracy” names the 
culminating achievement of social evolution for the Fabian socialists, while 
for German historicist social scientists, “social ethics” names the most recent 
phase in the evolution of morality. 

The terms “individual ethics” and “social ethics” can be traced to the influ- 
ence of German historicism on many American progressives. In the last quar- 
ter of the nineteenth century, large numbers of American students undertook 
graduate study in Germany. Many of them studied with Gustav Schmoller, 
Adolf Wagner, Karl Knies, and others of the German historical school of eco- 
nomics.” It was not until the twentieth century that students could obtain an 
equivalent education in the United States in programs generally patterned on 
the German model." A large number of the progressives with whom Addams 
worked had studied in Germany with members of the German historical 
school of economics. These included economists Henry Carter Adams, Rich- 
ard Ely, Simon Patten, and Edwin R. A. Seligman; influential settlement work- 
ers Emily Greene Balch, Edward Devine, and Mary Kingsbury Simhkovitch; 
and sociologists E. A. Ross and W. E. B. Du Bois, as well as members of the 
University of Chicago Department of Sociology including George Herbert 
Mead, William I. Thomas, Albion Small, Charles Zueblin, and Charles Hen- 
derson.'? Addams did not attend university in Germany, although she had 
spent considerable time there in the 1880s and spoke and read German.”° 

Many of these progressives rejected individual rights and liberties as de- 
mocracy’s defining identifiers and reconceptualized democracy in terms of 
social interdependencies and social ethics. Historian Axel Schäfer attributes 
this switch to the time they spent studying in Germany.” Like the Fabian so- 
cialists, members of the German historical school rejected both laissez-faire 
and Marxist economics and believed that economic and ethical principles 
are artifacts of historical and cultural evolution. Like Wilhelm Wundt, from 
whom Addams derived her understanding of primitive morality, members 
of the historical school held that morality evolved out of primitive customs. 
Now, as society was becoming densely interdependent, a new mode of ethics, 
“social ethics,” was needed. Individual character and self-realization needed 
to be detached from the realm of purely personal endeavors and firmly em- 
bedded within the well-functioning of the whole.*? German intellectuals in a 
range of disciplines gave the terms “individual ethics” and “social ethics” a 
prominent place in their writings.” 
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Richard T. Ely, Addams’s editor for Democracy and Social Ethics, worked 
closely with Karl Knies of the historical school while studying in Germany.”* 
Addams included Ely’s book, The Labor Movement in America, on the bibli- 
ography for her University of Chicago lectures.” Ely and his colleagues who 
founded the American Economic Association patterned it on the Verein fiir 
Socialpolitik, established by members of the German historical school of eco- 
nomics.”° Reflecting his years in Germany, Ely considered economics as the 
historical study of distribution and production over time. The problem with 
laissez-faire economics, Ely notes, is that it only examines economic behav- 
ior during a restricted time period, while economists should search for larger 
patterns of growth and development over time.” These principles of growth 
express the purpose of economics in ethical terms, which Ely defines as “the 
most perfect development of all human faculties in each individual, which can 
be attained.””* For Ely, economics and social ethics are inseparable. The older 
systems of ethics were concerned with the virtues of the individual. Now that 
society is understood as an organism of interdependent parts rather than a 
collection of solitary individuals, it is time for social ethics to replace indi- 
vidual ethics. Here Ely cites work of German historicist legal scholar Rudolph 
von Jhering, who identified social ethics as the “queen” of the social sciences. 
Economists’ ethical responsibilities include working toward large-scale 
changes in economic and political institutions so that ethical ideals expressed 
by social ethics become functionally embedded within the social organism.” 

In Studies in the Evolution of Industrial Society, Ely writes, “The slow 
development of social ethics is admirably described in ‘Democracy and So- 
cial Ethics, by Jane Addams.” Like her German historicist counterparts, 
Addams looks for patterns of change that signal the growth of a new ethic. 
She points in the book’s introduction to the “many indications that this con- 
ception of Democracy is growing among us” as evidence that democracy as 
social ethics is emerging within the social organism’s changing configuration 
and as such is “a rational development of life.”*! 

In the introduction Addams points toward the same psychological impacts 
of living through a time of social dynamic change that she had explored in her 
1890s essays. Much of her vocabulary is historicist. Addams begins by observ- 
ing that many of her contemporaries meet their ethical obligations to family 
members and near acquaintances as a matter of customary habit, sustained by 
their “common fund of memories and affections.”** The fact that they experi- 
ence “a mental attitude of maladjustment” and “a sense of divergence between 
their consciences and their conduct” indicates that they have “caught a moral 
challenge raised by the exigencies of contemporaneous life”? Yet they lack 
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“an adequate social motive”; that is, they do not have an analogous fund of 
memories and affections that could knit them within the larger society. Until 
they get that, they can be considered “selfish,” although the term needs re- 
definition. Inserting an unattributed quotation from George Bernard Shaw, 
Addams writes, “Such people ‘refuse to be bound by any relation save the 
personally luxurious ones of love and admiration, or the identity of political 
opinion, or religious creed.”** This is the same conception of selfishness Ad- 
dams attributed to George Pullman. He was selfish not because he was greedy 
but because he isolated himself from the texture of his workers’ lives. Like- 
wise, people need to walk along “the thronged and common road” to activate 
their sympathetic instincts. They need “contact with the moral experiences of 
the many” in order to accumulate a fund of memories and affections that will 
connect them intimately with people throughout the social organism. Social 
ethics is thus not a “sentiment” or feeling, or a “creed” to espouse, but a mat- 
ter of how one carries out one’s life, day by day.” 

Read in light of her 1890s essays, Addams’s vocabulary in Democracy and 
Social Ethics is largely historicist and evolutionary, but with some insertions 
that would appeal to social gospelers and to participants in the ethical culture 
movement. The thinking and rhetoric of these latter groups were heavily in- 
flected with social evolutionary theorizing, whether of the British socialist or 
German historicist variety. It is not surprising that Addams could move so 
easily among their various vocabularies and thought patterns. 

Historians locate Richard Ely as prominent in the social gospel move- 
ment.” This was a movement, primarily among liberal Protestants in the 
United States and England, seeking to change religion’s focus from individual 
salvation to what they called “social salvation?” Religiously motivated char- 
ity, social gospelers claimed, was inadequate to counteract the disabling ef- 
fects of rapid industrialization driven by predatory capitalism. Their mandate 
was to bring about the Kingdom of God on earth, where justice, mercy, and 
economic sufficiency for all would prevail.” Addams worked with a number 
of people prominent in the social gospel movement, including Washington 
Gladden, Josiah Strong, George Herron, Vida Scudder, Frances Willard, and 
Reverdy Ransom. Walter Rauschenbusch admired her.* 

Richard Ely’s economic writings are infused with social gospel language. 
To Ely, Jesus’s second commandment, “Thou shalt love thy neighbor as thy- 
self,” gives eloquent expression to the social duties upon which God will mete 
out divine judgment. Following this commandment certifies one’s claim to 
truly love God. When the implications of this commandment are spelled out, 
they equate with sociology.“ The purpose of the American Economic Asso- 
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ciation, Ely explains, “is to study seriously the second of the two great com- 
mandments . . . and thus to bring science to the aid of Christianity.”*! 

Democracy and Social Ethics contains little explicitly religious language. 
One reviewer regretted that Addams had no place in the book for religion 
at all, although another thought it was “worth a theological library.”*? Con- 
temporary historians often locate Addams within the social gospel move- 
ment, although their assessments sometimes have a “yes, but” tinge to them.” 
R. A. R. Edwards ascribes to Addams a religious faith lacking creed and 
doctrinal content. Gary Dorrien assigns her to “the secularizing stream” of 
the movement.** Addams includes a few brief passages that social gospelers 
would appreciate. They would read the book’s first sentence, with its refer- 
ence to those who have “hungered and thirsted” after “righteousness,” in light 
of the beatitude “Blessed are they which do hunger and thirst after righteous- 
ness: for they shall be filled.” A few paragraphs later Addams redescribes 
this hunger and thirst in historicist terms, referring to how people experience 
a sense of maladjustment in response to social dynamic change. Also, early in 
the introduction Addams casts individual and social ethics in biblical terms, 
noting, “The one test which the most authoritative and dramatic portrayal of 
the Day of Judgment offers, is the social test. The stern questions are not in 
regard to personal and family relations, but did ye visit the poor, the criminal, 
the sick, and did ye feed the hungry?” Social gospelers would hear echoes 
from Matthew’s gospel in this passage, although Addams attributes it to an 
unnamed recent German critic. “® 

References to righteousness and the Day of Judgment were also familiar 
to the reform Jews who founded the Society for Ethical Culture. Columbia 
University economist Edwin R. A. Seligman, like Ely, had studied with Karl 
Knies in Germany. With Ely, he was among the founders of the American 
Economic Association. His father, Joseph Seligman, worked with Felix Adler 
to establish the Society for Ethical Culture in 1877, and in 1880 Edwin Selig- 
man succeeded his father as president of the New York Society.“ Seligman 
congratulated Addams on Democracy and Social Ethics, writing, “It is long 
since I have read so sane and so inspiring a book. . . . The central theme—the 
necessity of a social basis for all moral advance—is so entirely in harmony 
with my own views.”*8 

Stanton Coit, Felix Adler’s protégé and a leader of the ethical culture 
movement in Great Britain, had recently released an edited volume, Ethical 
Democracy: Essays in Social Dynamics. Addams commented to Ely on the 
book’s “fine chapters.”*° Its essays’ authors shared Addams’s conceptual ori- 
entation of social evolution toward social democracy. Coit’s essay in particu- 
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lar exudes the moral fervency of Addams’s introduction. To reinforce how 
morality belongs to the sphere of action, Addams inserts an unattributed quo- 
tation from Coit’s essay into the book’s coda, writing, “It is insanity to expect 
to receive the data of wisdom by looking on.”” In a quotation attributed only 
to “a shrewd English observer,” Addams borrows words from future prime 
minister J. Ramsay MacDonald’s essay to make the point that it is through 
the masses that “social ideals enter into political programmes.”*! MacDonald 
expands on how it is time to move from the “atomic individualism” of the po- 
litical phase of democracy and replace it with “organic individualism” within 
the “cooperative commonwealth.”” 

Given that many among the educated, book-reading public were already 
familiar with the language of individual and social ethics, Addams made a 
good choice to organize her material around these terms rather than using 
“ethical survivals” as her theme. Addams may well have found during her lec- 
ture series that “individual ethics” and “social ethics,” paired with “Democ- 
racy and Social Ethics” as a title, simply “worked” better with her audiences. 
“Individual ethics” and “social ethics” are more capacious terms than “ethical 
survivals.” They speak more deeply to readers by giving their imaginations 
greater range. 

The meanings of “individual ethics” and “social ethics” in Democracy and 
Social Ethics overlap considerably with the territory Addams had assigned to 
historical axes in the essays. “Individual ethics” covers attention to the needs 
of those with whom one has familial relationships, a central dimension of feu- 
dal ethics. Addams stretches its meaning to include well-intentioned bour- 
geois charity visitors and political reformers who lack experiential knowledge 
of working-class immigrants. Addams had experimented with including 
Tolstoy in the individual ethics camp. In “The Individual Effort,” a lecture 
in her University of Chicago series, Addams notes how Tolstoy abandoned 
his aristocratic privileges and tried to meet his ethical obligations by living 
with and as his peasants. The problem with Tolstoy and Tolstoyan commu- 
nities, Addams concludes, is that they represent the “naturalistic” view. By 
contrast, social settlements, which were making “a sustained and democratic 
effort to apply their ethical convictions to social and industrial conditions,” 
represent the “historic” view.” Her contrast reflects the distinction Darwin 
made between systems of classification naturalists had devised based on ob- 
served similarities among organisms and his proposed classification based on 
descent, writing that “all true classification [1s] genealogical.” Addams simply 
substitutes “historic” for “genealogical,” which was widely recognized as an 
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equivalent term.** Perhaps she decided Tolstoy’s “naturalistic” ethics could 
not occupy a place within her social evolutionary pattern. She saved this ma- 
terial for her chapter titled “Tolstoyism” in Twenty Years at Hull-House.” 

“Social ethics” likewise becomes an expansive term in Democracy and 
Social Ethics, covering institutional structures as well as psychological ones. 
Like the Fabian socialists, Addams includes restructuring social, economic, 
and political arenas within its domain. As Addams explains, changes in so- 
cial ethics must be secured through legislation and legal enforcement.” The 
growth of labor unions, legal regulation of wages and workplace safety, op- 
portunities for higher education, nonhierarchical voluntary associations, and 
inclusive political practices all mark the growth of social ethics. Also, indi- 
viduals experience social dynamic changes within their own psyches. Thus 
movement from individual to social ethics entails restructuring personality 
and character, as German historicists maintain. 

Addams integrates the institutional and the psychological domains through 
the concept of “corporate consciousness.” The term comes from Herbert 
Spencer. In assessing the strength of the analogy between an individual organ- 
ism and the social organism, Spencer writes that an animal as an individual 
organism has “corporate consciousness” because its central nervous system 
integrates its various parts. The social organism has no analogous nervous 
system and thus lacks corporate consciousness, as each individual in society 
retains his or her own individual consciousness.”” 

In contrast to Spencer, Addams does ascribe corporate consciousness to 
the social organism. In “Growth of Corporate Consciousness,” her 1897 ad- 
dress to the Illinois Conference of Charities, she defines the term as “the sum 
total of the compunctions and strivings in regard to the affairs for which the 
community as a whole is responsible.” For Addams, corporate conscious- 
ness evolves historically. In the fifteenth century, when peasants danced 
within hearing of the Inquisition’s torture chambers, only their pleasure was 
disturbed, not their consciences. This could not happen in the late nineteenth 
century, Addams declares, because our corporate consciousness has evolved 
to the point that such brutality could not be stomached. She calls for cor- 
porate consciousness to be extended to children then stunted and injured 
by premature labor. To bring this about, corporate consciousness needs to 
penetrate citizens’ personalities until the industrial exploitation of children 
is so deeply repulsive as to be unthinkable.” Although the term “corporate 
consciousness” does not appear in Democracy and Social Ethics, Addams 
expresses this idea in other ways. Her discussions of working-class people, 
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charity workers, educators, employers, and politicians are replete with calls 
for changes in people’s perceptions and sensibilities to match concomitant 
changes in institutional structures. 


REVISING THE ESSAYS FOR DEMOCRACY 
AND SOCIAL ETHICS 


The two patterns of reasoning Addams employs in her 1890s essays, British 
accounts of the phases of democracy’s evolution and German anthropologi- 
cal accounts of moral evolution, are each coherent, given their assumptions. 
In trying to merge them under the same conceptual framework of individual 
and social ethics, their coherence becomes muddied. Like painting over em- 
bossed wallpaper, Addams smoothed out some bumps while letting others 
continue to protrude. Movement from individual to social ethics has the im- 
press ofa historical axis but a flattened one. 

Some scholars read Democracy and Social Ethics as evidence of Addams’s 
elusive and evocative imagination. Katherine Joslin, for example, presents 
Addams as a cross-dressing Cassandra who blends masculine logic with 
feminine intuition, describing the latter as an “irrational, subconscious, even 
mystical source of knowledge.” However, scrutinizing how Addams revised 
the essays reveals strategic and analytical choices rather than quasi-mystical 
imaginings. Addams faced the dilemma writers confront when they try to in- 
tegrate materials produced over a span of time into a uniform work. This is 
not simply a task of cleaning up past instances of fuzzy thinking. Underlying 
conceptual frameworks and assumptions may have shifted in the interim. The 
most honest alternatives are simply to reproduce the old texts with the caveat 
that they carry the marks of time or to use them as notes for a whole new work. 
Evidently Addams did not want to do the former and lacked the time required 
by the latter. Her editors pushed back against her desire to revise the book for 
its second printing.” 

Addams may have been following her own advice about not taking so long 
to hone one’s theories that one neglects immediate needs that call for amelio- 
ration.” To Addams, writing was a form of ethical activism. If Democracy and 
Social Ethics could be of immediate use, better to publish patched-up ver- 
sions of the essays than take the time to produce a conceptually cleaner work. 
The result is that Democracy and Social Ethics is full of insights but lacks 
a consistent, coherent line of reasoning. Addams’s patchy strategy becomes 
evident by examining how Addams revised each essay. 

The salient feature of “A Belated Industry” is the contrast Addams makes 
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between the ethics correlated with the feudal, household-based system of 
production and the ethics appropriate for a system of production centered 
in industrialized factories. It is clear that Addams regards the late nineteenth- 
century practice of employing live-in domestic servants as a feudal survival. 
Addams’s several references to “the trend of the times” reinforce that she is 
making an evolutionary argument. History has moved out of feudalism and 
into the era of associated effort, and society’s code of ethics must be revised 
concomitantly. “Democracy” and its cognates do not appear in the essay. 

In revising this essay for the chapter “Household Adjustment” in Democ- 
racy and Social Ethics, Addams changes the contents very little; the primary 
changes were word substitutions. She replaces “feudal ethics” with “individ- 
ual and family codes” and “undemocratic ethics” and describes the mistress- 
servant relationship as “undemocratic” rather than as “feudal.” She softened 
the historical character of the argument by beginning with a hazy reference to 
how civilization initially grew out of small family units. In noting that women 
since the beginning of time have been associated with duties to home, the 
book chapter diminishes the import of women’s roles in the economic system 
based on the feudal household.*! Addams replaces most references to “the 
trend of the times” and “associated effort” with references to “our increasing 
democracy” or “our theories of democracy.” 

The effect of these few wording changes is to lessen if not eliminate the 
reader’s awareness that Addams is making an evolutionary argument about 
movement between two historically significant systems of economic pro- 
duction. “Individual ethics” lacks the penumbra of associations that “feudal 
ethics” carries with it. The essay “A Belated Industry” is a story about well- 
intentioned, generous women whose deficiency is that they have not kept up 
with the times. With these few wording changes, the book chapter “House- 
hold Adjustment” turns into a story about affluent women who are at least 
negligently unthoughtful if not cruel to those they employ. It becomes a story 
about individuals’ moral deficiencies rather than about large historical and 
cultural shifts and the ethics appropriate to each phase. 

In revising “A Modern Tragedy” for Democracy and Social Ethics, Addams 
depersonalizes the story. She removes George Pullman’s name, referring in- 
stead to “the man who owns the capital,” or the “president” of a “large manu- 
facturing company,” and expands her critique of philanthropy.®° Addams pulls 
the stories of the feudal families of King Lear and St. Francis out of her discus- 
sion of modern industry and moves them into “Filial Relations,” the revised 
version of “The College Woman and the Family Claim.” In making these revi- 
sions, Addams masks the underlying evolutionary argument that positions 
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Pullman as a feudal survival in the era of associated effort. In the original essay 
Addams makes no mention of democracy or its cognate terms. She makes 
some references to individual virtues, but they are subsumed within the eth- 
ics of the aristocratic, feudal family. Under the feudal system, the feudal lord’s 
“philanthropic” obligation to ensure his workers are fed, housed, and pro- 
tected is undifferentiated from his “economic” responsibility to make his land 
productive. 

Under capitalism these responsibilities are split. The employer’s responsi- 
bility is to make the enterprise economically productive. To do more than this 
becomes a separate matter of nonobligatory, voluntary philanthropy. Thus, 
the overall effect of Addams’s revisions is that the unified, evolutionary argu- 
ment of “A Modern Tragedy” becomes disjointed in the chapter “Industrial 
Amelioration.” The book chapter reads as presenting separate critiques of in- 
dustry and of philanthropy as then practiced. These critiques are connected 
only by the thin thread that both capitalist and philanthropist follow a code 
of individual ethics, and both are undemocratic in their failure to adopt social 
ethics. 

Contemporary readers who assume capitalism’s solidity as an economic 
system expect Addams to make one of two sorts of argument, but neither 
alternative makes sense of the book chapter as a whole. One the one hand, 
Addams could fully take the workers’ side, using some variant of a socialist or 
Marxist perspective. This would make her discussion of philanthropy tangen- 
tial. Her warning that workers must include employers as equal partners in 
their efforts would make little sense. Alternatively, Addams could support the 
right of capitalists to set the conditions for work, while also praising employ- 
ers for going beyond their economic responsibilities and acting philanthropi- 
cally. Read this way, Addams seems at best to be asking employers to treat 
their workers somewhat better and listen to them occasionally. Addams’s cri- 
tique in “A Modern Tragedy” is powerful because it is set within Webb’s and 
Kirkup’s accounts of industrial capitalism as a temporary moment of social 
disequilibrium. With this setting removed from the book chapter, Addams’s 
observations about industrial employers’ tactics and psyches are little more 
than interesting comments. 

Inserting King Lear’s story into the book chapter “Filial Relations” was 
an easy move. When Addams originally wrote “The College Woman and the 
Family Claim,” she borrowed phrases she had used in “A Modern Tragedy” to 
describe Lear and Cordelia and attached them to the parents and their daugh- 
ter.°’ The salient contrast is between the parents’ older and more narrow fam- 
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ily claim and the daughter’s attempt to find a newer “human claim,” which 
is a “higher” and “universal” social claim. “Democracy” is not mentioned. 

With Lear’s family and St. Francis’s family moved into “Filial Relations,” 
a reader already alerted to the ethics of feudalism and to the propensity of 
late nineteenth-century theorists to make evolutionary arguments might guess 
that Addams is making such an argument. Otherwise, the chapter reads like 
a story about the dangers—or the liberatory potential—of higher education 
for young women. The old-fashioned, affluent parents want their daughter 
to maintain traditional gender roles. The daughter, awakened by her college 
studies, wants to become a part of the wider world. Without knowing that 
the chapter gives a gendered and psychological complement to the Fabians’ 
account of British social evolution, it is reasonable to interpret the chapter as 
primarily autobiographical, with implications for other young women who 
find themselves similarly placed. 

In the three chapters discussed so far, even if the feudal character of indi- 
vidual ethics is not recognized, the reader still has a sense of chronological 
movement from individual to social ethics. This can be read as development 
within one person or perhaps a change between one generation and the next. 
Holding onto this sense of chronological movement becomes more difficult 
in the remaining three chapters. Readers can make some sense of how char- 
ity visitors and political reformers might advance from individual to social 
ethics. Their expectations of conceptual coherence, however, stumble against 
Addams’s representation of her immigrant neighbors as holding to an anthro- 
pologically primitive form of morality. 

The chapter in Democracy and Social Ethics titled “Political Reform” has 
virtually the same content as “Ethical Survivals in Municipal Corruption” 
except for a few introductory paragraphs and the book’s coda in the final 
two pages. Addams removed Wilhelm Wundt’s name, but she kept most of 
his unattributed quotations and the evidence from his book that marked her 
neighbors’ morality as primitive. In the introductory paragraphs, however, 
Addams’s use of the book’s key terms creates confusion, as she describes the 
alderman as representing both individual and social ethics. She writes that 
the corrupt alderman, by responding to what the people want, is “giving a 
social expression to democracy” as he “minister[s] directly to life and to so- 
cial needs.””° In the next paragraphs this point gets twisted. Given the varied 
nationalities of the alderman’s immigrant supporters, their basis for agree- 
ment about their needs is “founded upon universal experiences which are 
perforce individual and not social.” What they admire in the alderman are his 
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“individual virtues,” and they are “unable to perceive social outrages which 
the alderman may be committing.””! 

When these statements are examined closely, clarity escapes. Addams 
seems to be saying that the alderman holds to democratic social ethics, even 
though his social outrages should count as evidence against this assessment. 
His supporters’ needs are social because they are shared, and they are also not 
social but individual, because they are universal. These statements taken to- 
gether do not cohere. However objectionable one finds Addams’s attribution 
of primitive morality to her immigrant neighbors, the conceptual framework 
of the original essay is clear and consistent. Addams’s attempt in the book to 
shoehorn primitive ethics into the more highly evolved forms of individual 
and social ethics makes it impossible to read the chapter as a conceptually 
unified whole. 

Almost all of the content from “The Subtle Problems of Charity” is also 
in the chapter “Charitable Effort” in Democracy and Social Ethics. Addams 
keeps the copious evidence that the poor hold to a different ethical code than 
the charity visitor. She cut material from a very few paragraphs, but the cuts 
are crucial. Without them, the book chapter tells a different story than the 
essay. In the essay the thesis statement is easy to find, placed right near the be- 
ginning. Addams states that the essay will show how the charity worker’s per- 
plexities can be “trace[d]” to “ethical survivals” that she and her clients hold, 
and she will “suggest” how the charity worker’s perplexities might “be pro- 
phetic.”” In other words, the clients and the charity worker are both follow- 
ing outdated ethical codes. This causes the charity worker to be perplexed, 
and her perplexities may be indicative of impending dynamic changes in the 
social organism. Addams cut the thesis statement from the book chapter. The 
reader is left with the frustrating task of trying to figure out what the chapter, 
absent a thesis, is really about. 

Two other passages Addams cut from the essay contain crucial informa- 
tion that signal how Addams was working with Wundt’s evolutionary history 
of morality. She keeps the sentence about how the Charity Organization So- 
ciety’s standards are unscientific because they are not based on evolutionary 
principles.” She cuts the essay’s detailed explanation of what this means, as 
well as her remark that the charity workers and her clients belong to differ- 
ent “ethical epochs.”’”4 Addams also cuts the passage where she steps away 
from the charity worker and voices her own, more conceptually sophisticated 
perplexities.” This leaves the impression in the book chapter, though not in 
the essay, that Addams identifies herself with the charity visitor.’° In the essay 
the evolutionary relation between the clients’ primitive ethics and the charity 
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worker’s more advanced ethics is clear. It is also clear that Addams’s more 
sophisticated perplexities cannot be resolved during a time of social dynamic 
transition. These points are not clear in the book chapter, leading some com- 
mentators to interpret it as a straightforward rejection of COS methods and a 
call that they be replaced with the settlement’s democratic methods.” 

The outcome is that the book chapter, “Charitable Effort,” is “full of inter- 
esting anecdotes,” in the words of one reviewer.” However, the chapter lacks 
the conceptual clarity of the essay. Readers might glean the impression that 
the poor, given their spontaneous generosity and self-sacrifice, are in these 
respects more ethically advanced than the charity visitor. This impression, 
though, clashes with Addams’s statement in both the essay and the book that 
“the evolutionists tell us” that these traits are expressions of an early “rude 
rule of right and wrong.”’? She does not name her specific source, but Dar- 
win used this phrase to describe the primitive social instincts that humans 
inherited from their gregarious animal ancestors.*° As in the chapter on politi- 
cal reform, Addams’s juggling act of praising some aspects of her neighbors’ 
primitive ethics while calling for social ethics creates conceptual confusion. 

The book chapter “Educational Methods” gives the same message as the 
essays on which it is based, “First Outline of a Labor Museum at Hull-House, 
Chicago” and “Foreign-Born Children in the Primary Grades.” As in these 
essays, Addams in the book chapter stresses that factory workers need con- 
sciousness of their social value. They need a form of education that will give 
them a historical and contemporary appreciation for how they are embedded 
in and contribute to the well-being of the whole.*! Social ethics demands this, 
and its absence is evidence of the society’s lack of democracy.® In the stirring 
words of the chapter’s introductory paragraphs, “because every human being 
is a creative agent and a possible generator of fine enthusiasm,” an education 
of this sort would foster “greater freedom, strength, and subtilty of intercourse 
and hence an increase of dynamic power.” Addams cites several attempts 
by business and technical schools to educate members of the working class. 
These give a small number of workers the knowledge and skills to leave fac- 
tory work and become engineers or business managers. These schools do not 
give to the workers themselves knowledge of how their own labor provides 
essential benefits to the well-being of the entire society. 

Addams does not discuss the Labor Museum in this chapter; perhaps 
the experiment was too recent. She devotes two paragraphs to an attempt at 
“democracy of commerce” made by an unnamed manufacturing company in 
Dayton, Ohio. Its annual stereopticon presentations informed the employees 
about the countries around the world with which the company does busi- 
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ness.** Addams does not mention the company’s employee benefit program 
that in 1900 was the most highly developed in the nation. In addition to 
above-average wages and clean working conditions, John H. Patterson, presi- 
dent of National Cash Register (NCR), provided his employees with hous- 
ing, transportation, recreational facilities, and health care. Educational offer- 
ings included frequent lectures, apprenticeships, a variety of classes, and a 
library. Patterson also established a settlement house on company grounds, 
with activities and classes for the employees’ families.” Addams knew about 
all this. In May 1898 she toured the NCR factory and spoke to the employ- 
ees. The NCR newsletter rated her “first” among the eighteen hundred visi- 
tors that week who came “to see whether this was really the model factory of 
the world.”*° 


Why does Addams not praise NCR’s very extensive worker education 


FIGURE 7. Jane Addams in NCR Women’s Dining Room, May 1898. Addams 
is in the center of the photograph facing forward, with the large hat. On the left 


(Addams’s immediate right) is NCR attorney Amy Acton, the first woman lawyer to 
be hired by a corporation. The man at the table next to Addams is NCR president 
John H. Patterson. Note the flags hanging from the ceiling that indicate the global 
reach of the NCR company. Courtesy of the Collections of Dayton History. 
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offerings? The only hint is her concluding statement that the annual stere- 
opticon presentations were “a crude example of what might be done in the 
way of giving a large framework of meaning to factory labor and of putting it 
into a sentient background.”*’” While it is risky to interpret silence, this brief 
comment reinforces how Addams’s conception of education centered on the 
workers’ embeddedness in the social organism, more than on offering classes 
and lectures per se. What was most important to her was that workers gain 
consciousness of their social value and that they feel appreciated by others for 
their contributions to the well-being of the whole. 

One book reviewer made a connection between the unnamed presidents 
of the unnamed companies in the chapters “Industrial Amelioration” and 
“Educational Methods.” Union members at NCR were still on strike when 
Democracy and Social Ethics went to press. The strike’s end was negotiated 
in March 1902 with help from the National Civic Federation, in time for the 
reviewer for Gunton’s Magazine to bring out the parallels between Pullman 
and Patterson. Following Addams’s analysis, the reviewer writes that Patter- 
son, like Pullman, ruled his company as a medieval baron, using methods that 
could not work in these now democratic times.** 

The net effect of adopting individual ethics and social ethics for the book’s 
conceptual framework while making few revisions is that Addams’s histori- 
cism is dampened and conceptual coherence is not achieved. Those among 
Addams’s contemporaries for whom evolutionary theorizing pervaded the 
intellectual air they breathed would have detected Addams’s historicism. 
To them, “individual ethics” and “social ethics” were evolutionary terms. 
The book retains key terms from the essays such as social organism, motive 
and motive-power, and primitive instincts. These indicators, plus Addams’s 
syntax and her choice of quotations, would have enabled them to fill out an 
evolutionary interpretation of Democracy and Social Ethics. Academic re- 
viewers read Democracy and Social Ethics this way.® Richard Ely recognized 
that Addams was telling an evolutionary story. In one of his essays he writes 
that in Democracy and Social Ethics, “we shall find this struggle illuminated 
with the light of genius and a meaning given to apparently blind gropings.”°° 
Scholars today generally assume that “individual ethics” and “social ethics” 
are alternative ethical stances rather than an evolutionary sequence. They as- 
sociate individual ethics with Enlightenment liberal traditions such as Lock- 
ean individualism or Kantian autonomy and position Addams’s social ethics 
as an alternative theoretical framework.” They are not aware that Addams, 
with many of her contemporary intellectuals, had rejected the abstract ideas 
of the Enlightenment as preevolutionary and unscientific, and so would not 
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define the evolutionary phase of “individual ethics” in terms of Enlighten- 
ment abstractions. 

Readers today rarely have the knowledge to interpret Addams’s historicist 
clues, and they let them go by virtually unnoticed. The effect is double edged. 
This study of how Addams constructed Democracy and Social Ethics elevates 
Addams’s standing as an intellectual and scientist by demonstrating with 
specificity how, in her own time, Addams made full use of the resources of 
the dominant intellectual discourse of the day. At the same time, showing this 
raises troubling questions. The historiography the discourse assumed and 
the science it relied on are now outdated. Most of the theorists who worked 
within the paradigm are ignored today with good reason. The voices we re- 
member most championed imperialism and white supremacy and used the 
discourse to justify unspeakable violence. The conceptual fuzziness of “in- 
dividual ethics” and “social ethics” has had the effect of masking Addams’s 
historicism and thus has skirted discussion of how Addams made full use of 
the discourse. 

However, more than Addams’s historicism is dampened by her use of 
“individual ethics” and “social ethics.” The book’s chapters stand in jarring 
contrast to the introduction’s glowing paean to Democracy. The examples of 
ethical growth Addams gives are so tentative that it is difficult for the reader 
to be convinced of even the possibility of movement from individual to social 
ethics. The college-educated daughter and the charity visitor seem to have 
made progress, but Addams leaves them still engulfed by their perplexities. 
George Pullman and the employers of domestic servants don’t seem to have 
moved beyond their own self-absorbed goodness. Neither the voters sup- 
porting Johnny Powers nor the reformers seeking to oust him seem to have 
changed their minds or tactics at all. In a book generally considered optimis- 
tic, none of the stories have happy endings. 

To advocate that “the cure for the ills of Democracy is more Democracy” 
and that maladjustments resulting from individual ethics will be set right by 
adopting social ethics has the effect of filtering out the suffermg and genuine 
tragedy encountered along the way. People respond to the challenges and pain 
of perplexities in a variety of ways. Some avoid perplexities by holding rigidly 
to familiar conventions; some are psychologically disabled by them. Near the 
end of the book Addams admits as much. She asserts that the path toward 
social ethics is not for those who are “timid and irresolute.” It is not for those 
who hesitate to travel alongside “cruder men” who push forward “irratio- 
nally and emotionally.”*? Her phrases echo the passage in “The Settlement 
as a Factor in the Labor Movement” where she describes union members as 
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“groping for the right, with horny, calloused hands.”® Even if one is girded 
with great moral courage, the path’s difficulty is compounded by Addams’s 
observation that “the power to distinguish between the genuine effort and 
the adventitious mistakes is perhaps the most difficult test which comes to 
our fallible intelligence.”™ As in the earlier essay, “right and wrong are most 
confusedly mixed,” and self-distrust rather than confidence must accompany 
our every judgment.” In practice it is impossible to know whether one’s ef- 
forts fall within a trajectory toward ethical progress. One’s most courageous, 
thoughtful efforts may turn out to be “adventitious mistakes” and one can 
never know which it is until the aftermath. Pragmatists call this “fallibilism,” 
and Addams delivers a stiff dose of just how treacherous fallibilism is. The 
path toward social ethics threads through an exceedingly thin needle. 

Why does it have to be so hard? Why does one need so much psychologi- 
cal resilience to advance toward social ethics? When Addams wrote Democ- 
racy and Social Ethics, she was old enough to know, with Eliot, that the path 
toward justice is troubled, that it is a “steep highway of tolerance, just allow- 
ance and self-blame.” She was still young enough, though, to feel the allure 
of “the path of martyrdom and endurance.””® Youthful enthusiasm tints life’s 
sufferings with hope for future possibilities. Thirty years later, when she was 
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nearly seventy, Addams reflected on what older people, marked by life’s “slow 


stain,” might contribute to social well-being. In a display of self-distrust, she 


admits that their “garnered wisdom . . . may turn out to be no wisdom at all.” 


THE PARADOX OF DEMOCRACY AND SOCIAL ETHICS 


Can a single work meet academic expectations for theoretical rigor while also 
speaking to the heart? Those who reviewed Democracy and Social Ethics were 
aware of this tension. Edwin L. Shuman, writing for Chicago’s Herald Record, 
thought Addams succeeded at both. While the book is “not a dogmatic trea- 
tise,” he notes, it is “written in the true spirit of scientific inquiry, and at the 
same time with a breadth of tolerance and catholicity to be attained only by 
sympathetic association with all classes of people.”®* The Chicago Tribune 
called Addams “the most conspicuous experimenter in the social settlement 
line in this city” and said the book’s philosophy was “as gentle, as patient, 
as sincere, and as astute as Jane Addams herself.” A reviewer for the Mail 
Times of Des Moines, Iowa, was more doubtful. While Addams approached 
each topic with “the profoundest sympathy, insight, and fearlessness,” the re- 
viewer was concerned that she had left technical sociological terms vague and 
undefined.’ A reviewer from New York was simply grateful that the book 
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was “refreshingly free from the customary academic limitations.” Tolstoy’s 
translator, Aylmer Maude, thought the book wasn’t free enough. He wished 
Addams had expressed her ideas with more “brevity and ‘snap.””!” 

Here is the paradox of Democracy and Social Ethics. By allowing the book 
to be conceptually untidy, Addams produced a richer, more enduring text. 
Written at a time when science and art interpenetrated, Democracy and So- 
cial Ethics is a work of both science and artistry. Writing, for Addams, was 
another mode through which to carry out the function of the social settle- 
ment. Hull House was a scientific enterprise, as science was understood by 
the German historical school and its offspring in the University of Chicago 
Department of Sociology. To these scholars, all organisms, including them- 
selves, are inside evolutionary processes. Their actions inevitably contribute 
to future social harmony or disharmony. To be a scientist was to accept the 
obligation to investigate the trends of social evolutionary development and act 
to further those trends toward a healthy and harmonious social equilibrium. 
Hull House likewise was an experimental effort to identify these trends and, 
through its activity, shape future evolution toward social flourishing. 

Just as the justification for scientific explorations was ethical, so was the aim 
of art. As a sociologist, Addams wrote to present her experimental findings, 
as good scientists do. As an artist, her aim, with Eliot, was to elicit sympathy 
and, with Tolstoy, to unite people through shared emotional experience. Even 
though these conceptions of science and art belonged to the nineteenth cen- 
tury, their purposes are ones we still hold: sympathetic connections with oth- 
ers and social health and harmony. Addams’s rhetorical skills enabled her to 
transcend the confines of the intellectual paradigm within which she worked 
in ways few of her contemporaries could match. 

William James writes that the stream of consciousness, like the life of a 
bird, “seems to be made of an alternation of flights and perchings.”’? Most 
theorists write about the perchings, those points on the map where signposts 
are placed. They give directions: start here, go there. Mazzini says to begin 
with duties to family, then circle out to nation and beyond to all of humanity. 
Sidney Webb says to begin with feudalism and go from political to industrial 
and social democracy. Wundt says to move from primitive to civilized moral- 
ity. These perchings are now hopelessly out of date and thus uninteresting 
to most people today. Yes, Addams gives us the perchings of individual and 
social ethics, but these are suggestive enough that readers can find them in 
their own streams of consciousness. Much of Democracy and Social Ethics is 
about flights, about movement, as Addams explores the “relationships which 
democracy has . . . pulled askew." Theorists today give us new perchings, 
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but the experiences of flight, of process, of being pulled askew are ones we 
encounter every day. 

Addams’s words shimmer with meaning, some intended, some lit by read- 
ers’ imaginations. By defining individual ethics and social ethics loosely, 
Addams widened the entrance to her thought, encouraging readers to par- 
ticipate in creating the text’s meanings. By doing so, Addams met the criteria 
Eliot advocated: “We value a writer not in proportion to his freedom from 
faults, but in proportion to his positive excellences—to the variety of thought 
he contributes and suggests, to the amount of gladdening and energizing emo- 
tions he excites.” Today, few people read Arnold Toynbee, Sidney Webb, 
Wilhelm Wundt, or Richard Ely, except for specific scholarly purposes. By 
contrast, scholars in many fields find rich materials in Addams’s writings 
that challenge and stretch their own explorations. Students who would find 
Addams’s intellectual sources intolerably dusty read Democracy and Social 
Ethics and come to care more about social justice and to cultivate sympathetic 
understanding for those whose lives follow rhythms different from their own. 

When Addams’s rhetoric soars, it touches us deeply because she lived 
within the particularities that kept her words tethered to the ground. Addams 
could write, “A man who takes the betterment of humanity for his aim and end 
must also take the daily experiences of humanity for the constant correction 
of his process” because she lived that way. Addams gave to her immigrant 
neighbors the loving attention to the minutiae of how lives go that Darwin 
gave to his specimens and that Eliot gave to her characters. She shared their 
streets and frequented their markets. She knew their names. She visited their 
homes and was honored to be their guest. She found it worthwhile to spend 
her adult lifetime among them and to seek to understand them on their own 
terms, with all their varied strengths and failings. In Addams’s stories, their 
humanity and her own shine through. 

When contemporary scholars, unaware that Addams wrote within the 
discourse of social evolutionary theorizing, state that Addams believed this, 
intended that, or thought such and such, their claims should be read as 
academic shorthand rather than historical attribution.’ These authors are 
pointing toward the meanings and insights they have gleaned in Addams’s 
writings, and they use the conceptual frameworks of their own disciplines to 
shape their analyses. While these attributions are not historically accurate in a 
strict sense, this scholarship is invaluable. Over the past few decades Addams 
scholars have effectively laid to rest the previous view that Addams was pri- 
marily a popularizer who reformulated other people’s ideas for general au- 
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diences.'* They have demonstrated that Addams was an intellectual in her 
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own right by showing how her ideas stand when examined within intellec- 
tual paradigms now used in their academic disciplines. Maurice Hamington 
is right to place Addams next to contemporary care ethicists, even though 
it is anachronistic to call her one. Judy D. Whipps is right to question 
whether Addams’s conception of democracy is adequate for the challenges 
posed today by postcolonial feminists, even though it is ahistorical to expect 
an affirmative answer. ™® Wendy Sarvasy and Carol Nackenoff are right to use 
literature on civic republicanism and civic engagement to assess Addams’s 
contributions, even though Addams herself did not use these frames.'! We 
need insights from writers of the past in order to formulate, challenge, and 
enrich our own thinking about the issues of our own time. 

In the book’s penultimate paragraph Addams pairs “the cry of ‘Back to 
the people” with “the prophet’s demand for repentance” and with “the re- 
ligious cry of ‘Back to Christ.” Early in the twentieth century Addams’s de- 
mocracy spoke to evolutionary scientists, humanists, and social Christians. 
Today it speaks to those who profess democracy’s subsequent iterations. 
William James wrote to Addams that he had read the book with “deep sat- 
isfaction.” It is “one of the great books of our time,” he notes and then adds, 
“The religion of democracy needs nothing so much as sympathetic interpre- 
tation” of the various social classes to each other. He concludes his letter with 
these words: “But just whither the said religion of democracy will lead, who 
knows? Meanwhile there is no other, in human affairs, to follow.”! James 
writes about the religion of democracy as a leveling up. Democracy counts 
people’s lives by their “common inner meaning” and not by their “outer glo- 
riousness and show." 

In the book’s final paragraph Addams imbues this leveling up with reli- 
gious tones. Democracy could fulfill the essential function of religion, just as 
the Religion of Humanity did for Comte and universal kinship did for Wil- 
helm Wundt. This function is not ofan external power sustaining the universe 
or of the promise of the soul’s eternal life. Democracy, Addams writes, gives 
“the assurance that the dead understand, because they have entered into the 
Great Experience.” In this life, “all life’s fretting comes of our limited intel- 
ligence.” We will never understand fully, we will never be released from per- 
plexities. Yet when we bolster what understanding we do have with mercy 
and forgiveness, we can glimpse the peace and freedom that come when we 
enter the Great Experience. Addams offers another “blaze” from Tolstoy of 
how the living can sometimes glimpse this peace. She recounts how in Tol- 
stoy’s short story “Master and Man,” the wealthy aristocrat, caught in a snow- 
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storm, experiences “an ineffable sense of healing and well-being” as he wraps 
his body around his servant and then dies." 

This was what Dante saw reflected in the living light of God’s presence.” 
Itis what Maggie Tulliver sensed before perishing, when in the storm she feels 
“strong resurgent love” for her brother, as “all the artificial vesture of our life 
is gone and, we are all one with each other in primitive mortal needs.”"* It is 
what King Lear experienced when in his madness he “put himself in the place 
of ‘the poor naked wretches” personified in Tom, the Bedlam beggar. And 
thus, Addams writes, Lear “came to a larger conception of life.” This larger 
conception is not achieved through rational activity or personal achievement, 
or even through social reconstruction, but by circling back to what is most 
primitive within us. 

Addams and her contemporaries needed consolation. Addams herself 
experienced her mother’s death when she was two and her sister Martha’s 
when she was six. Her father died shortly after her college graduation and 
her sister Mary during the Pullman strike."* The nation, not yet four decades 
removed from the Civil War, still mourned the deaths of all those who had 
entered the Great Experience too soon. For those who find eternal verities no 
longer consoling, Addams gives an alternative. She writes in the book’s final 
sentence, “Consciously to accept Democracy and its manifold experiences is 
to anticipate that peace and freedom.”"® Here Addams offers what no amount 
of conceptual coherence can give. 
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Sept. 29, 1899. 
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48. Seligman to Addams, Apr. 26, 1902. 

49. Addams to Richard T. Ely, Sept. 29, 1899. 

50. Addams, Democracy and Social Ethics, 119; Coit, “Dynamics of Democracy,” 348. 
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52. MacDonald, “People in Power,” 71, 76. 
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63. Addams, Democracy and Social Ethics, 48, 56. 
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65. Addams, Democracy and Social Ethics, 52. 

66. Addams, Democracy and Social Ethics, 64. 

67. For example, both Lear and the parents assert their “authority through all the entangle- 
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ments of wounded affection” (Addams, “Modern Tragedy” [JAPM 46:722], 5); Addams, “Col- 
lege Woman and the Family Claim,” 4. Both Cordelia and the college-educated daughter feel 
the impulse to become “a citizen of the world” (Addams, “Modern Tragedy” [JAPM 46:722], 
7; Addams, “College Woman and the Family Claim,” 4). 

68. Addams, “College Woman and the Family Claim,” 3-7. 

69. Joslin reads this chapter in the book as essentially autobiographical, reflecting Addams’s 
experiences with her own father and with S. Weir Mitchell, who treated her for neurasthenia 
(Jane Addams, 63-64). Knight interprets Addams’s discussion of Lear and Cordelia where 
originally placed in “A Modern Tragedy” as autobiographical (Citizen, 358-359). 

70. Addams, Democracy and Social Ethics, 99. 

71. Addams, Democracy and Social Ethics, 100. 

72. Addams, “Subtle Problems of Charity,” 163. 

73. Addams, “Subtle Problems of Charity,’ 176; Addams, Democracy and Social Ethics, 
31-32. 

74. Addams, “Subtle Problems of Charity,” 176-177. 

75. Addams, “Subtle Problems of Charity,” 178. 

76. Joslin reads the essay as autobiographical ((Fane Addams, 61-63). 

77. Hamington seems to read the essay this way (Social Philosophy of Jane Addams, 46, 
79-80). Elizabeth Agnew’s extended discussion also presents this argument, but she goes on 
to discuss how the relationship between the two approaches was far more complicated and 
intertwined than it is often conveyed (From Charity to Social Work, 84-89, 105-109). 

78. Edwin L. Shuman, Chicago Record-Herald, Apr. 1902 (JAPM 82:13). 

79. Addams, “Subtle Problems of Charity,” 165; Addams, Democracy and Social Ethics, 
14-15. 

80. This phrase, “rude rule of right and wrong,” is a direct quote from Darwin’s Descent 
of Man, 1:99. 

81. Addams makes this point repeatedly. See Democracy and Social Ethics, 81, 85, 91, 93, 94- 

82. Addams, Democracy and Social Ethics, 96-97. 

83. Addams, Democracy and Social Ethics, 80. 

84. Addams, Democracy and Social Ethics, 95-96. 

85. Sealander, Grand Plans; see especially chapter 2, “Employee Welfare at National Cash 
Register.” Also see the autobiography of its first welfare director, Lena Harvey Tracy, How My 
Heart Sang. For an account of the welfare program in John Patterson’s words, see Crowther, 
John H. Patterson. 

86. “Founder of Hull House.” The settlement house was named the House of Usefulness. 
Members ofits staff visited Hull House (“Trip of N.C.R. Century Club Delegates”). Etta Booth 
Garretson, who had taught English classes at Hull House, became head resident of the NCR 
settlement in 1902 (“Re-Opening of the N.C.R. House”). 

87. Addams, Democracy and Social Ethics, 96. 

88. Review of Democracy and Social Ethics, Gunton’s Magazine (JAPM 82:127); “Labor 
Differences Settled.” After the strike Patterson declared a nonunion shop and cut back on edu- 
cational offerings for the workers. Addams saw this connection between the two employers. In 
“Industrial Amelioration” she refers to “a recent strike of the employees of a large factory in 
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Ohio” and goes on to describe the company president in the same terms she uses for Pullman 
(Democracy and Social Ethics, 70). 

89. See reviews by Henderson, Hobson, and Vallance. 

go. Ely, “Industrial Betterment,” 552. 

91. See, for example, Hamington, “Addams’s Radical Democracy.” For a carefully con- 
structed critique of pragmatists who make such a divide between pragmatism and liberalism, 
see Hay, “Consonances between Liberalism and Pragmatism.” 

92. Addams, Democracy and Social Ethics, 119. 

93. Addams, “Settlement as a Factor,” 147. 

94. Addams, Democracy and Social Ethics, 119. 
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96. Eliot, Mill on the Floss, 331-332. 
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from Shelley’s “Adonais” (Second Twenty Years, 4; Shelley, “Adonais,” 430). 

98. Shuman, Chicago Record-Herald, Apr. 1902 (JAPM 82:13). 

99. “Message of a Good Woman,” Chicago Tribune, Apr. 16, 1902 (JAPM 82:17). 
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102. Maude, review of Democracy and Social Ethics, 159. 

103. James, Principles of Psychology, 1:243. 

104. Addams, “Program of Lectures.” 

105. Eliot, Selected Critical Writings, 248. The quotation is from Eliot’s review of Ruskin’s 
Modern Painters, vol. 3. 

106. Addams, Democracy and Social Ethics, 78. 

107. See R. Jones, “On Understanding a Sociological Classic,” 291. Jones makes a similar 
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